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DfTHODUCnON. 



Thb present mode of studjring geography 10 undoubt* 
edlj much of an trnprovement upon that formerly in nse* 
It is theoretically more philosophical, and is attended with 
far better results. But the descriptive part of the science 
being thus almost entirely excluded from the elementary 
treatises^ upon the subject, prevailing in our schools, it 
is evident, that unless otherwise furnished with what is 
there wanting, the knowledge of scholars in cosmography 
will be materially deficient. Those who have the means 
and leisure for reading travels and the more perfect works 
of Bell, Malte Brun, and the larger Encydopedtas, will 
acquire all that familiarity with the political features of 
the globe which is needful; but, to few only is this dis- 
tinguished privilege granted. These works are too 
expensive for common use; and, if generally possessed 
by our youth, not many would find leisure to peruse 
them. 

The present View of the World is designed, therefore, 
to furnish the great mass of youth in our country with 
the descriptive portions of geography » exhibiting the man- 
ners, habits, costumes, and general e&aracterifltic9 of the 
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different nations of the earth. To elucidate the siibjeet^ 
and to render it more attractive to youth, drawings of the 
costumes of the people described are introduced, which 
will give a clearer idea of .tlfbir peculiarities in that respect 
tnan can be conveyed by -Words only. In this sketch 
of the costumes, manners, and clmiact eristics of all 
nations we shall be as much struck with the diversities 
of the color, figure, and stature, of different nations, as- 
hy their peculiarities of dress and manners. These de- 
pend partly on climate, and partly on the food and'mode 
of living. All the inhabitants of the torrid zone incline 
more or less to a black color. Under the equator, where 
the heat is excessive,, they are quite black, as in Migritia 
and Guinea, in the west; and in New Guinea, and the 
northern parts of New Holland, in the east. As we re-^ 
cede from this pointy the blackness becomes less intense; 
so that in Barbary, Caffraria, Arabia, and Hindoostan, 
the inhabitants are (mly brown, of various shades. In 
the temperate zones, as in most parts of Europe and the 
north of Asia, tHey are white. On the other hand, the 
rigorous cold of the frigid zones produces effects almost 
similar to those of scorching heat; by causing great arid- 
itj in the air, they both tend to dry the skin and give it a 
tawny hue, as exemplified in the color of the Greenland^ 
ers, Laplanders, and Samoiedes. — Some other distinctioos 
of color are also to be remarked, proceedmg from the 
same cause, under pecubar modifications; and hence we 
find some of the East Indians of a eoppei hue; the 
Americans, red; the Tartars and PetsianSy brown; the 
Javans, yellow; and the southern Europeans*, brownish^ 
er olive-colored. Some varieties are alsa produced hjp 
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tke mode of living; and tribes conattntly exposed to at- 
mospherical vicissitudes, are of a darker color than such 
ae tive in towns, under the same latitude: this is exem-> 
plified in the Tartars and Chinese; the kst of whom are 
fairer than the former, though they resemble them in fea- 
tures; but then they are mere polished, and adopt every 
^ means to protect themselves from the weather; while the 
Tartars, having no fixed dwellings, are continually expos- 
ed to the sun and air. To the causes already mentioned, 
may be added want of cleanliness, which has a consider* 
able influence in darkening the complexion. As the 
most temperate climate produces the handsomest people; 
it is from this that our ideas of the genuine color of man- 
kind, and of the various degrees of beauty, ought to be 
derived. 

It is not upon the complexion alone that the climate 
and habits of life exert their influence; they also afieet 
the form and stature. Gold appears to contract all the 
productions of nature; and in the frigid zone we meet 
with the smallest of the human species, possessed of un- 
couth figures and ferocious countenances, as in Lapland, 
Greenland, and the Esquimaux country. Here the peo- 
ple live miserably, under the constant pressure of famine, 
and apprehensions of attack from wild beasts, or their no 
less savage neighbors. They are ugly and ill made; 
diminutive in size, and, though meagre, of a squat form. 
They are generally about four feet in height; and their 
tallest men rarely exceed four feet and a half. Their 
faces are broad and large, with flat noses: eyes of a yel- 
lowish brown color, inclining to black, the eyelidn extend- 
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ing towards the teazles; iwrj promiaent cheek boned , 
Iftrgo DKHiths; thick lips; the lower part of the faee iiar-» 
row; a squieaking yoke; large head, wkh black lank 
hair; and skin of a swarthy hue. Such people are to be 
found, under difierent denominations, all along the north* 
em verge of Surope, JLsia, aad America, in Greenland, 
and in the iedands of Nova Zambia 
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THE DANES. — (Plate I. N<>. 1.) 

TwKSfi pea.i>le9 inhabit Denmark, ja couotrj Auated an 
the northwest of Europe; including a port^ of ihe con- 
tinent, with several adi^ceni jslands. 

The gavemoient is despgtic; but wiedow imd modera- 
tionhave long characterized the meaaurefl of ibe court; 
and the Danes i>oast ju^l/ of the superiority of their laws* 
Tbe eat«bUflhed religion is l4itheranisin; biM full tolera<* 
tioo is allowed to persons of other persuasions. Edueatioa 
is m object of ^imarj importance with the ^verniaent ; 
and parochial schools are established, in which ib» cfaild<^ 
r^n of the poor l^re taught tbe rudiments of their aative 
language at Xhe pubUc expense. Science and literature 
havt^loDg been cherished in I>enmark, which has produc* 
ed sonde celeb^ate^ philosophers, n)athemotici«AS« mtfosx'- 
Qwers, painters, physicians, and philologers. iNiebuhr, 
^ celebrated traveller^ was also a native of this couatiy* 

The ancient Danes rendered themselves reipaark^M^r 
for their ferocity and piracies: restless and enterprising 
in the e;i3ti'eme, jUiey laid many of the southern countries , 
of ^Ig^ope under contribution^ for many centuries. The 
history of Great ^itain bears ample testimox^y to their 
warlike dispositions and daring e^loits. Their national 
character has, however, in this respect, greatly changed: 

Who an the Oftnes ?~-What is Mid of the government and laws? 
-Ofigheir ie]igiiMi?-r^f their sohoois?— Of seience and iiteratuv ia 
I>emDark?-^Par what were the ancient Danea remazkiiblaf 
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they are still a brave and humane people; but, with their 
former ferocious habits, they have lost much of their 
ancient simplicity of life. They are not now very eWeiv 
prising, yet they make excellent soldiers and sailors; and 
fill the various situations of life with respectability. 

The Danes are generally tall an<f* robust^ with regular 
features, florid complexions, and hair inclining to yellow, 
or red. The females, however, are seldom distinguished 
for symmetry of shape, or for taste or elegance in dress. 
The superior classes are fond of magnificence and show, 
and value themselves much upon those titles, and prirfteges 
which they purchase of the crown. The French fashions 
are generally adopted by both sexes in summer; but in 
winter they have recourse to furs and woollen garments. 
They even endeavor to imitate the French in their gal- 
lantry, though naturally they are the very contrast of that 
nation. The common people are neat, priding themselves 
in different changes of linen; and even the peasants 
exhibit a neatness in their dress, which seems to surpass 
their condition. 

Y^ the Danes are not of the most cleanly order in 
their persons and houses; which may be owing to their 
tiae of stoves, tts much as to their poverty. The cold of 
winter impels them to exclude the fresh air as much as 
possible from their apartments; and many of them, during 
their hot summers, will not lay a»de their great-coats •r 
other heavy garments. 

The Danes are divided into five classes: first, the 
nobility, « who hold privileged estates under the kihg^ 
secondly, the titular nobility, which embraces the two 
orders of knighthood, all counts and barons possessed of 
privileged estates, and all the higher officer^ of state^ 

What is aaid of^their national charaoter ? — And of their persons ?*— 
What is said of their regard to fashion '-—For wh&t are the commoa 
people distinguished f --What is said of them in relation to nea^sai^ 
•—What the five chusseainto whleb the Danes axe divided <! 
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civil, military, and ecclesiastical, who hold their nobility 
by virtae of their offices : the latter are frequently pui^ 
chased, for the aole purpose of acquiring rank, without 
the holder discharging the duties they nominally involve, 
or acquiring emolument from them. Thirdly, the inferior 
clergy, lawyers, and students. Fourthly, merchants and 
citizens. Fifthly, farmers and seamen. 

The houses of the Danes are generally of timber; and 
it is only in cities that any considerable proportion of 
brick houses is to be met with. Each house has a kind 
of piazza before it, where the 6unily often sit in summer, 
and the landlord smokes his pipe. 

The tables of the rich abound in every luxury common 
to Europeans; and even those of the middle classes fre- 
quently exhibit a variety of foreign delicacies. But the 
food of the lower orders consists of oat cakes, rye bread, 
fish, cheese, and other ordinary products of the country. 
Excess in the use of wines and other strong liquors, is a 
bad characteristic of these people: and ' a drunken Dan6 
has become proverbial. 

The vehicle used for travelling in Denmark is some- 
thing between an American coach and a cart, drawn by 
four little horses, at the rate of about five miles in an 
hoar. 

The diversions of the Danes are very few. They are 
fond of dancing to the music of the violin; and bands of 
itinerant Germans supply them with all kinds of harmony. 
Besides dancing, their whole amusement consists in 
ninnmg at the goose on Shrove-Tuesday ; and in being 
drawn over the ice in sledges during the winter. 

Of their houses what is sftid ?— How do thej live ?— What is said 
«f their vehicles for travelling?— Wliat are their amusements? 
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ICELAND. — (Plate I. No. 2.) 

Look at your map, and you will perceive Iceland under 
the arctic circle, far distant from the abode of men; yet 
it has a population of its own, remarkal>le for their attach- 
ment to their country, though in itself desolate and inhos- 
pitable, as well as for their unsuspecting frankness of 
character, liveliness of temper, strong sense of propriety 
and independence, acuteness of mind, extensive know- 
ledge, hospitality in the midst of the severest poverty, and 
pious contentment under multiplied privations. Such are 
the Icelanders.— And what could induce them to settle 
in such a place? — I will tell you: the love of libetiy. 
They are descendants of Norwegian emigrants, who, 
about a thousand years ago, fled from the oppression of 
their rulers, and sought an asylum amid the snows and 
storms of this barren land. About two hundred and fifl^ 
years afterwards, in consequence of domestic dissensions, 
they put themselves under the protection of the crown of 
Norway, and subsequently became with that country 
subject to the king of Denmark. 

In personal appearance, the Icelanders are rather 
above the middle size, with a frank open countenance, 
florid complexion, and yellow or flaxen hair. The women 
are shorter in proportion than the men, more inclined to 
corpulency, and generally live to a greater age. In the 
early part of life, both sexes are weakly, perhaps for waot 
of proper food and exercise ; but when arrived at mature 
age, they are capable of enduring great hardships. From 
their want of personal cleanliness', both men and women 
make a disagreeable appearance ; and from this circum- 

Where is Iceland ? — What general accoini is given of the popula* 
tion ? — What induced them to settle in such a place f — What account 
is given of their origin and national changes ?-^What is the personal 
appearance of the Icelanders ? 
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stance, added to their being frequently obliged to remain 
k>ng in their wet woollen clothes, they are sabject to 
Gtttaneoiu diseases and pulmonary complaints. 

The dress of the men much resembles that of the Nor- 
wegian and Swedish peasants; consisting of a shirt of 
wadmely (a coarse kind of woollen cloth,) with a blue 
waistcoat, jacket, ind trowsers, of the same kind of stuff. 
The edges of all are bordered with a red stripe. On 
their feet they have worsted stodiings and Icelandic 
shoes. When they travel, they put on a long cloak, 
called kempuy and a very bread*brimmed hat; at home, 
their heads are covered with caps, very similar to those 
worn by the women. In the south, dark blue or black 
clothes are worn; but in the north, the color is white. 
The men, in general, do not wear beards; but a few 
families in the north pride themselves so much upoa this 
appendage to the chin, that, about half a century ago, an 
f Icelander gave his brother four rixdoUars fa large sum 
in this country) for the exclusive privilege of wearing a 
beard; which right, in their family, had been the sole 
prerogative of their deceased father. 

The dress of the women is singular. The under gar- 
ment is ofwadmelf and fiustened round the neck by a but- 
toB, or sometimes by a silver clasp: over this they wear 
a bodice, and two or three blue petticoats, called fat; 
and in front an apron, bordered with black velvet, and 
ornamented with silver clasps, or, sometimes, with lace 
and embroidery. The petticoats are fastened, immedi- 
ately beneath the bodice, by a broad girdle of black velvet, 
rieUy embroidered, and studded with various ornaments. 
The bodice is also ornamented, and fastened in front 
with a number of large silver clasps, generally gilt, and 
rendered more conspicuous by being fixed upon a broad 

To what diseaseB are they subject ? — What is said of the dress of the 
men ? — ^And of tiieiir weai^g beards ?->How is the dress of tl^ loe- 
Iftndie womea described f 
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border of blac)c velvet, which is itself frequently boand 
round with red. Over the bodice is a jacket, called treja^ 
fitting close to the shape, and made of bktck wadmel, or, 
sometimes, of black velvet. It has long narrow sleeves, 
reaching down to the wrists. The openings on each side 
of the sleeve are ornamented with chased gilt buttons, 
frequently with a plate upon each, containing the initials 
of the husband and wife: the latter is a present of the 
bridegroom to his bride just before marriage. At the top 
of the jacket is a small tilack collar, of velvet or silk, 
sometimes trimmed with gold cord. .Over the whole is 
thrown the hempa, or cloak, of black cloth, the edges of 
which are bordered with a kind of black velvet, manufac- 
tured by the Icelandic women; and it is fastened in front 
with a number of silver clasps. The stockings are of 
dark blue or red worsted; and the shoes, which are of 
seal or sheen skin, are made tight to the foot, and fasten- 
ed about the ankle and instep with leather thongs. Fe* 
males of the higher class wear elegant silver chains about 
their necks, on which they suspend medals, or large 
pieces of silver, bearing figures or inscriptions of a reli- 
gious nature. On their fingers, the women generally 
have many rings, of gold, silver, or brass, according to 
their ability to purchase them. But the most singular 
part of the female costume is the headdress, called a 
faldur, which is made' of white linen, stifened with an 
immense number of pins, and from fifteen to twenty inches 
in height. In summer, which in this island is very short, 
the common working-dress of the females consists only 
of the under garment, with petticoats of white wadmd^ 
and a blue cap, the top of which hangs down on one side, 
and is terminated with a tassel. This cap, with blue pet- 
ticoats and a blue jacket, constitute the domestic dress 
of the first females of the island. 

What orQaments do thMe of the higher daaies wear'— How is 
their headdress described? 
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The Icelanders adhere most rigidly to whatever has 
once been adopted as a national custom; and as their 
language, dress, and mode of life, have been invaria- 
bly the same for the last nine centuries, they exhibit a 
faithful picture of their Scandinavian progenitors. Ac- 
customed from infancy to listen to tales of the noble and 
heroic deeds of his ancestors, and to regard his country 
as 'the best land on which the sun shines,' the Icelander 
possesses a certain dignity and boldness of carriage, with 
a strong sense of propriety, and a love of independence, 
rarely to be met with jn other nations. 

Iceland has no schools; but the children are taught to 
read their native language by their motherj; after which 
tiiey acquire . writing and arithmetic from their fathers. 
Every clergyman is also bound to visit each family in his 
parish twice or thrice in the year, for the purpose of 
catechising the younger branches, and ascertaining their 
progress in the knowledge of the fundamentals of Christi- 
anity. A love of knowledge is also frequently excited 
bjr the example of parents and superiors in mental 
attainments, which induces the individual to rear a more 
extensive superstructure upon the foundation thus laid. 
Hence, it is scarcely possible to enter a hut, where may 
not be found some individual capable of sustaining a 
conversation on topics, which would be reckoned altogeth- 
er above the understanding of people of the same rank in 
other countries. This general diffusion of knowledge is 
greatly promoted by the manner in which the Icelanders 
pass their long winter evenings. Between three and four 
o'clock, the lamp is hung up in the principal apartment, 
which answers for both sitting-room and bedroom, and 
the members of the family take their stations, with their 

What is said of the Icelanders in regard to national customs ? — 
H<yw b elementary education fnmisbed ? — What is said of the clergy 
in reference to education ? — What is said of the intelligence of the 
Icelanders ?— How is this general difltudon of knowledge prodooed? 
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work in their hands, on their respective beds, which face 
each other. The master and mistress, with^ the children, 
or other relations, occupy the beds at the inner end of the 
room, and the rest are filled by the servants. As soon as 
the work is begun, one of the family takes a seat near 
the lamp, and commences the evening reading, which 
generally consists of some old saga, or such other histo- 
ries as can be procured in the island. The lecture is 
oflen interrupted, either by the head, or some other intel- 
ligent member of the family, who makes remarks on 
various parts of the story, and proposes questions, with a 
view to exercise the ingenuity of the children and ser- 
vants. By such means, the Icelanders acquire an early 
habit of thinking. And as they are badly supplied with 
printed books, they are under the necessity of copying 
such as they can obtain the loan of ; and thus, most of 
them write a hand equal in beauty to that of the ablest 
writing-masters in Europe. In some houses, the sagas 
are repeated by such as have got them by rote ; and it is 
not uncommon for itinerant historians to gain a livelihood 
during the winter, by sojourning at different farms till 
they have exhausted their stock of literary knowledge. 
Poetry has always flourished in Iceland, and there are 
still several scalds, or poets, who cultivate it with success. 
The natives are very acute observers of the grammatical 
construction of their language; and the least mistake 
made by a foreigner is immediately detected by the low- 
est peasant. 

The houses of the Icelanders vary in different parts of 
the country: on the north side of the island, they make a 
tolerable appearance ; but in other parts, the people live 
mostly in rude huts composed of turf, or in caverns hewn 
in the rock. 

What is said of their printed books ? — What is said of poetry in 
Iceland ?— How are their houses described ? 
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Their food is of the most siInp^e kind: their breakfast 
consists generally of a dish of sour coagulated milk, call- 
ed skyr. With this they use fresh milk and cream, and 
sometimes give it a peculiar flavor, by mixing with it the 
juice of some of their native berries. Dried fish and 
rancid butter form the usual dinner; and for supper, they 
have either skyr, bread and cheese, or porridge, made of 
the Icelandic moss, which to a foreigner is the most 
healthy and palatable of all their ordinary articles of diet. 
On Sundays, holydays, and other particular occasions, a 
little boiled mutton, rye porridge and milk, supersede 
some or all of the preceding articles. On the first day 
of summer, at harvest-home, and at Christmas, feasts are 
generally given to the servants, consisting of fresh mut- 
ton, milk porittge, and bread; which last is an article 
rarely tasted by many of the inhabitants. Their common 
drink is a kind of whey mixed with water. This simple 
fare they cheerfully impart to the traveller who approach- 
es their solitary huts, which are frequently separated from 
each other by extensive tracts of rugged and barren 
country, where no tree is seen, grain is not cultivated, 
and few of the esculent vegetables, which increase the 
stock of food in other countries, are to be found. Pota- 
toes have indeed been introduced^ but they are very 
small, rarely exceeding the nze of a walnut, and yield a 
scanty produce. Grass and a few hardy shrubs are al- 
most the only natural productions of the Icelandic soil. 
The grass near the farm-houses is converted into hay for 
winter provender; but the whole stock is so small, that 
it is frequently exhausted before the return of summer, 
and the cattle are reduced to the miserable necessity of 
subsisting for a time on dried fish. 

What is their usual food ? — What is said of their food on par- 
ticular occasions? — What is their drink? — What is their charac- 
ter for hospitality?— What are the vegetable productions of th» 
I? 
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The salutations of the Icelandera strongly mark their 
simplicity of character. On meeting a person, they hail 
him with ' Peace!' or * I wish thee happiness, or prosper- 
ity ! ' To which the reply is, ' The Lord bless thee ! ' On 
meeting the head of a family, it is customary to wish 
prosperity to him and all in his house; and the valedicto- 
ry expression on quitting a house is, ^ JV^ay you remain 
in peace with God!' which is returned with, * The peace 
of God be with you!' Both at meeting and parting, an 
affectionate kiss on the lips, without distinction of rank, 
age, or sex, is the only method of salutation known in 
Iceland, except in the immediate vicinity of the Danish 
factories, where the common Icelander salutes a foreign- 
er, by placing his right hand on his mouth, or left breast, 
and making a low bow. At the commencement of a visit 
to an Icelandic house, the salutation takes place accord* 
ing to age and rank, beginning with the highest, and 
descending to the very servants; but in taking leave this 
order is reversed, the servants being first saluted, next 
the children, and lastly the mistress and master of the 
family. 

The Iceland beds are of eider-down, which is plentiful- 
ly supplied by the numerous flocks of the eider duck, 
with which the island abounds. The old birds strip the 
down from their necks to line their nests, and from thence 
it is taken by the natives, as well for their own use as for 
exportation. They sleep upoft one of these beds, and 
draw another over them for the sake of warmth. 

Lutheranism is the religion of the Icelanders; and the 
island is divided into two bishoprics, Skaalholt and Hoo- 
lum. AH the ministers are natives. 

Justice is generally administered according to the 
Danish laws, but sometimes according to the old Icelandic 

What are the salatations of the Icelanders ? — What is the order of 
their salutations ?— What is said of their beds ?— What is their reli • 
gion ? — How is justice administered ? 
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ordinances, ^en convicted of capital crimes, are put to 
death by hanging or beheading ; but if a woman is con- 
demned to die, she is sewed up in a sack and thrown into 
the sea. Instances of either kind of punishment are, 
however, extremely rare ; for theft is seldom so much as 
heard of in the island. 



SWEDEN. —(Plate I. No. 3.) 

SwEDSN and Norway ^^ which constitute the great 
Scandinavian peninsula, have been sometimes politically 
united to Denmark ; but they are now independent king- 
doms, ujCuier their own sovereign. The government of 
Sweden is a limited monarchy; and its laws are charac- 
terized as benevolent and merciful. Indeed, the mild 
and peaceable character of the Swedes renders terrific 
executions unnecessary. Theft, murder, and other 
atrocious crimes, are rarely heard of among them; and 
even in war they are not sanguinary. Naturally serious 
and grave, they cultivate social inteicourse; and fre- 
quently conceal, under an apparently simple exterior, a 
profound judgment, an acute genius, and an active in- 
trepid spirit. 

The established religion of Sweden is Lutheranism, 
under the episcopalian form; and, with the exception of 
what is conceded to foreign ministers, toleration can 
scarcely be said to exist. 

Education is well attended to in Sweden: almost every 
large town has a school, supported at the public expense; 
and there are few Swedes who cannot read and write. 
The universities have produced some celebrated charac- 

What is said of the capital pimiBhments of the Icelanders ? 

.What is the government of Sweden ? — What is said" respecting 
crimes in Sweden ?— What is the religion of the country ? — What is 
laid of education in this country? 
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ters in literature and science, among whom are LinnsBus, 
Wallerius, Hasselquist, Bergman, &c. 

The appearance of the Swedish peasantry is very 
striking to a person who is accustomed to great diversity 
in the features of the people with whom he associates. 
The Swedes have all light flaxen hair, and a ruddy coun* 
tenance, with what Dr. Thomson calls * a certain degree 
of flahhiness' in their complexions. No indication is 
given of the more violent passions; but the face of every 
one expresses docility and good humor. They are 
described as a most amiable and innocent race, all clean 
and well-dressed in coarse blue cloth, of Swedish manu-^ 
facture. They make their own houses, furniture, 
clothes, and other necessaries. 

The superior classes are represented as brave, proud, 
ostentatious, luxurious, and hospitable. — Their vivacity 
so far exceeds that of many of their neighbors, that they 
have been styled ' the French of the North.' Mr. Coxe 
describes the females of the middle provinces as singular- 
ly handsome ; and the men, he says, are more lively and 
active than their southern countrymen, and more comely 
in figure. The trading part of the nation plod on in a 
beaten track, without ingenuity to discover, or spirit to 
pursue, new branches of commerce. 

In Sweden, it can hardly be said, that there is any 
change of costume ; blue and black are the most common 
colors; and if in some instances a variation of color 
distinguishes the inhabitants of one province from those 
of another, still the dress is in other respects the same. 
A broad-brimmed hat, with a very low crown, and a 
black riband tied round it,' distinguishes the holyday 
dress of the men; but on days of labor, a cap is the 

What is said of the Swedish peasantry ? — ^And of the superior 
classes ?— What does Mr. Coxe say of them ?— What is said of Swe- 
dish costume? 
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covering for the head. The national dress, as establish-* 
Qd by the king in 1777, for the purpose of suppressing 
luxury, consists of a close coat, very wide breeches, 
strings in the shoes, a girdle, and a cloak. By the same 
ordinance, the women were to wear a black robe, with 
puffed gauze sleeves, a colored sash and ribands. 
There is also a particular uniform for gala days, when 
the men appear in blue satin, lined with white, aind orna- 
mented with lace; the women in a white satin robe, with 
colored sashes and ribands. Veils are much used by 
females of all classes; ,and even the peasants, while at 
work in the fields, cover their heads with black crape. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that the whole of 
Sweden is inhabited by the same sort of people. The 
popCiii^ion is intermixed in the plains; and the mountains 
afibrd a refuge to individuals, who having sought in their 
recesses an asylum of liberty, retain their primitive man- 
ners and costume. Among these are the Dalecarlians, a 
hardy and bold race, differing materially from the rest of 
the Swedes. — They are met with in considerable numbers 
in Stockholm, where they perform the office of porters 
and laborers, as the Highlanders do in Edinburgh, and 
the Irish in London. They retain always the peculiar 
dress of their country, which is said to have undergone 
no change since the time of Gustavus Vasa. The men 
wear long whitish-gray coarse coats, with buttons of horn 
or leather, and in shape somewhat similar to the English 
jockey-coat, but more clumsily made. A thong of leath<* 
er constitutes the girdle, and their broad4>rinmied hats 
are very similar to those of our Quakers. 

Not more thaa a tenth part of the population of 
Sweden is collected in towns. Stockholm, the capital, 
a handsome city, is buik upon piles between seven small 

What aceount 18 given of the national dress? — ^And of the uni 
form for gala days ?— What account is given of the Dalecarlians ^ 
—What portion <^ the inhabitants is coUeoled in towns ' 
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rocky islands Bud two peninsulas. Most of the houses 
in the city are of stone, those in the suburbs of wood, 
painted red. In most other parts, the houses are also of 
ttmber, which are said to be warmer than those of brick 
or stone. The seams of the windows are covered with 
pitch, or cement, to exclude the cold air and moisture; 
and sometimes double windows are employed with the 
same view. Interiorly, the houses are warmed by stoves, 
which have twisted tubes, to make the heat circulate; 
and they have a contrivance to rarify or condense the air 
at pleasure. The cottages in the country parts are only 
one story high, and are constructed of planks, let into 
each other in a layer of mol^s; the outside is painted red; 
and the roof formed of the bark of the birch^ covered 
with turf, which generally presents a bed of gra^ high 
enough for the scythe of the mower. The floors are 
strewed with young slips of fir, which give them the 
appearance of litter, and yield an unpleasant odor. 
Wood is plentiful in Sweden, and the usual method of 
clearing the ground is, by burning the trees, and leaving 
the stumps remaining. The inhabitants of the southern 
provinces endeavor to provide places of shelter from the 
heats of summer; and those of the north exercise their 
ingenuity to preserve themselves from the cold of winter> 
The price of provisions in Sweden is low. The tables 
of the opulent are always furnished with plenty of meat ; 
and, at their entertainments, are covered with a profusion 
of dishes, put on without taste in the arrangement, and 
suffered to cool during a ceremonious meal of at least 
two hours. The dinner is preceded by a kind of colla* 
tion, consisting of bread, butter, cheese, salted provisions. 

How is Stockholm, the capital described ? — How are the cottaj^es 
of the country described ? — What comjMirison is made between the 
inhabitants of the southern and northern provinces ?-*How is the 
living of the opulent described f 



«nd fifttong liquors. The use of the latter probably arisea 
from the extreme coldness of the atmosphere, and thej 
are taken equaUy by both sexes. The consumption of 
wine is also very great; though th^ Swedes rarely drink 
to excess. The lower classes live principally upon hard 
bread, salted or dried fish, and water^gruel. Beer is 
their ordinary bererage, and can be procured at a very 
low rate. Tliey live in great poverty, and rudely praqtise 
several mechanical arts, such as making shoes, clothe% 
tools, and instruments of husbandry. 

A wedding in Sweden, says Dr. Clarke, is always n 
pleasing and singular sight for strangers. Both the 
bride and bridegroom are dressed in black. The bride 
is decorated, from her head to her waiA, with a profusion 
of artificial flowers, made, either by the minister's wife, 
or by some ingenious friend, of colored paper. On her 
head, she wears a silver crown, richly gilt, and kept on 
by a double chain, which, hanging down on either side 
K>{ her head, she holds by one hand. After the marriage 
teremony has been performed, feasting begins, and is 
continued during an entire week. In this interval, the 
most intimate friends of the new-married couple bring 
large sheets of ornamented paper, co^red with verses 
and various devicei)^, and containing also the names of 
the parties, and the date of their marriage. These gen- 
erally remain for mcuiy years in the houses where the 
wedding festival has been held; the owners setting the 
highest value Upon them. 

The first of May and Midsummer-day are consecrated 
to mirth and festivity, during which the Swedes display 
all their gaiety by dances and songs; the greater part of 
which are national, and partake of the gloom of the 

And how is that of the lower claaset dewribed ?— -How dotes Dr. 
Cluke describe s wedding ia Sweden .'—How do thatfwedes 4i^f 
liMr gaiety ? 
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cHmate. On May^day, large fires are lighted in the 
fields, as emblematical of the natural wariiith which is 
about to succeed the severity of a long winter; and 
around these the people assemble, to enjoy good cheer 
and amuse themselves with sports. On the eve of Mid- 
summer-day, a season still more calculated to inspire- 
hilarity and joy, the houses are ornamented with boughs, 
and the young men and women dance round a pole till 
the morning. They then take a few hours' repose ; after 
which they repair to the . church to implore the divine 
protection, and then give themselves up to fresh amuse- 
ments. 



NORWAY. — (Plate II. No. 8.) 

This country was for many centuries subject to the 
sovereign of Denmark; but sinc^ the year 1814, it has 
been united to the Swedish crown. Observe, I say to 
the croim, not the government of Sweden, for it has a 
constitution peculiar to itself. The religion is Lutheran. 

The Norwegians are a frank, robust, and brave peo- 
ple; hospitable and ingenious, yet so yery illiterate, that 
in all Norway there is not a single book-seller's shop. 
They are also quick in respntment^ rash, and even fero- 
cious, when their anger is excited. Their great attach- 
ment to their country makes them content with its hard 
fare and austere climate; and their pride of ancestry 
renders even the peasants tenacious of inhabiting the 
same dwelling which their forefathers had occupied. 

In general, the Norwegians are above the middle 
stature, well-shaped, with fair complexions, blooming 

What 18 said of May-day in Sweden ? — And of Midsummer dajr.i 
What is the^ioUtical condition of Norway ? — ^Whatis the character 
of the Norwegians ? — What is said of their pevKMUi? 
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countenances, and light hair. The men haire an engag- 
ing appearance; and the women, who are also tall, 
remarkably fair, and obliging, are frequently handsome, 
notwithstanding their exposure to an ungenial and bois* 
terous climate. The mountaineers acquire surprising 
strength and dexterity, by temperance, endurance of 
cold, laborious exercise, climbing rocks, skating on the 
snow, and defending themselves against wild beasts of 
the forest. Those in the maritinie parts pursue fishing 
tmd navigation, whence they become very expert marin- 
ers. The peasants have much spirit in their manner, 
yet are not insolent; never fawning, yet always paying 
doe respect to their superiors. — Their principal mode of 
salutation is, by offering the hand; and when any thing 
is paid or given to them, instead of returning thanks by 
words, or bowing, they shake the hands of the donor 
with great cordiidity. Whenever they enter the house 
of another, they have an ancient custom of laying hold 
of a long pole, which is kept in every dwelling for the 
purpose of fixing or removing the valve in the roof, by 
which the smoke escapes. They can give no account of 
the origin of this practice; but it may probably be traced 
to the superstition of heathen times, when a guest, as 
soon as he entered a house, put himself under the pro- 
tection of the family gods, who were supposed to dwell 
about the chimney or fire-place: and the touching of this 
pole may be considered as a silent invocation to them.' 

The hospitality of the Norwegians is not rendered' 
oppressive, as is oflen the case in Swedeo; and, among 
the higher orders, especially, it is most fi'ankly and liber- 
ally bestowed. Indeed, the Norwegians are altogether 
a more lively people than the Swedes, and, by a fatal 

What aie their salutatioiM?— What is mid of the hotpitalily of tfas 
NArwegiaiui ? 
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consequence, less virtuous ; though they nevertheleoB 
possess manj amiable and valuable qualifications. 

The usual drese of the Norwegians consists of a wide 
loose jacket, made of coarse cloth, with a waistcoat and 
breeches of the same. Their heads are covered with 
flapped hats, or caps, ornamented with ribands. Thejr 
wear shoes destitute of outer soles; and, in the winter, 
leather buskins. They have likewise snow-shoes and 
long skates, with which they travel at a great pace, 
either on land or on ice. A corps of soldiers, thus 
accoutred, can outmarch the swiftest horses. Though 
their dress is, in many respects, accommodated to the 
severity of the climate under which they live; yet, by 
custom, instead of guarding against it, they seem to out- 
brave the inclemency of the weather. The Norwegian 
peasant wears a neckcloth only on extraordinary occa- 
sions; at other times, his neck and breast are uncovered, 
and the snow beats into his bosom* His body is girt 
with a broad leathern belt, adorned with brass plates, 
from which depends a brass chain that sustains a large 
knife, a gimlet, and other tackle. The women wear 
close-laced jackets; and their leathern girdles are deco- 
rated with silver ornaments. They likewise wear silver 
chains about their necks, with gilt medals fixed at the 
ends; and their caps and neckerchiefs are almost cover- 
ed Mrith small plates of silver, brass, or thi, large rings, 
«id buttons. A maiden bride appears with her hair 
plaited, and hung full of such jinglin*g trinkets, as are 
also her clothes. In general, the dress of the Norwegi- 
ans is of a stone color, with white metal buttons and red 
buttonholes; but in this and other respects, the inhabi- 

Of what does their dresB consist ? — What is said of their travel- 
ling ? — What is said of their being accustomed to hardships ? — What 
ornaments do the women use ? — Of what color is the dma of th» 
Norwegians ? 
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ttt&ts of the several valleja of this mountainoiui countiy 
vary so much from each other, that a stranger, seeing 
them assembled at the great fair of Christiana, might 
believe himself in the midst of a diversity of nations. 

The churches and public edifices are built of stone; 
as are most of the houses in Christiana, the capital of 
Norway. In the other parts, the better sort of people 
live in log-houses, made of the trunks of the fir or pine 
tree laid upon each other, and joined at the angles by 
mortises, the interstices being carefully filled up with 
moss. These are accounted more dry, warm, and 
healthy, than stone or brick buildings. The roof consists 
of planks, surmounted with a layer of birch bark, which 
is deemed incorruptible ; and this again is covered wiHi 
turf, which yields a good crop of grass for goats and 
sheep, and n often mowed for hay by the farmer. Some 
of these houses are furnished with chimneys and win- 
dows; but in general a square aperture in the roof an** 
swers the purpose of both. 

The peasants live in earthen huts, covered over with 
grass, which gives them the appearance of hillocks. 
Interiorly, however, they have more the appearance of 
houses, and they form a better defence against, the 
weather than the wooden buildings. ^ 

The Norwegians residing for the most part at a dis- 
tance from places where they can be supplied with 
necessaries, are all artisans; build their own houses, 
make their own clothes, furniture, tools, &c.: hence 
they are alternately hatters, weavers, tailors, tanners, 
shoemakers, carpenters, smiths, and joiners; they are 
eveir expert as ship-builders, and some make excellent 
violins. But their general turn is for carving in wood, 

Of what are the buildings constructed? — ^How are the roofs form- 
ed ?— In what do the peasants live f — To what arts do the Norwegi 
ans accustom themselves ? 

3* 
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which they execute in a surprising manner, witli a com* 
mon knife of their pwn forging. 

The nobility and merchants of Norway fare sumptuous- 
ly; but the peasants live with the utmost frugality and 
temperance, except at festivals. Their common bread 
is oatmeal, cakes, about the size and thickness of pan* 
cakes; and this is made only twice a year. In times of 
scarcity, to which such a country is much exposed, they 
boil, dry, and grind the bark of the fir-tree into a kind 
of flour, which they mix with their oatmeal ;^ and some«^ 
times the hark of the elm is used in a similar manner. 
In places where a fishery is carried on, the roes of cod 
are kneaded with the oatmeal; or, mixed with barley 
meal, they are made into a kind of hasty-pudding and 
soup, which is enriched with a pickled herring, or a salt- 
ed mackerel. The flesh of the shark is considered a 
dainty; as are also thin slices of meat sprinkled with salt, 
and dried in the wind. Fresh fish are had in abundance 
on the sea-coast; but, for want of means of quick con- 
veyance, they are unknown in the interior. Here, how- 
ever, grouse, partridges, hares, red deer,, and rein deer^ 
are hunted and eaten. Cows, sheep, and goats, are 
slain for winter stock; the flesh being preserved by pick- 
ling, smoking, ^r dry-salting. Afler making cheese^ 
they convert the sour whey into a liquor, called syre, 
which, mixed with water, constitutes their ordinary drink ; 
but they provide store of strong beer for the Christmaa 
festivities, weddings, christenings, and other entertain- 
ments. 

From temperimce and exercise in a pure air, joined 
to a contented state of mind, the Norwegians enjoy 
good healthy and often attain to a surprising degree of 

How do they live ? — What is done in times of scarcity ? — What 
U said of their use of fiah ?-^What is said of their health f 
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kmgeyity; &m> that a man of a hundred yeats of age is 
rarely accounted past his labor. 

From this favorable point of view, however, truth 
demands that we should turn to the darker shades of the 
picture; and here we find the otherwise temperate Npr- 
wegian drinking to intoxication at a feast or wedding; 
and in that state quarrelling, fighting, and giving way to 
the resentment of his pride, till murder ensues. Such ja 
too fi-equently the termination of Norwegian festivities. 
For even the common people are not only passionate 
and vainglorious, but extremely punctilious with respect 
to their pedigrees; and when they think any slight haa 
been put upon them, they will challenge each other to 
single combat with their knives. The combatants, on 
such occasions, hook themselves together by their belts, 
and then cut and hack each other, till one is killed^ or 
both are mortally wounded. 

It is much in the same manner that the Norwegian 
treats a bear: when he meets one in the forest, he stands 
still, and faces his enemy; but he takes care to have 
bis knife ready in his right hand, and when the V^ar 
rises upon his hind legs to give him the mortal squeeze 
in his huge arms, he adroitly springs forward, and, 
plunging the weapon in the monster's }i^rt, lays him 
dead at his feet. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain 
vestiges of former paganism. They play on the violin 
at the head of the coffin, and also whilst the corpse is 
conveyed to the church, which is often done in a boat. 
In several districts, it is customary to put a number of 
questions to the deceased: as, why he died? whether his 
wife and neighbors were kind to him ? At the same time 

Of what irregularitiefl are they ^Ity ? — How are their combaits 
with bears- described ?— What account is given of their funeral oev* 
emonies ? 
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the mourners implofe forgiveness, if at any time ttiejr 
have injured or offended him 

I give this in the form it is commonly related by- 
travellers; but strongly suspect, that for want of due 
acquaintance with the idiom of the country^ they have 
mistaken the ejeculatory apostrophe for an interrogation^ 
A similar misconception has led to a general beUef, 
that the Irish put questions of a like nature to the de- 
funct; when, in reality, they are only bewailing their 
own bereavement. The oriental languages abound in 
expressions of like import; and Holy Writ itself is not 
destitute of them 



LAPLAND. — (Rate II. No. 6.) 

The northern regions of the great peninsula, which 
we have been exploring, is inhabited by a diminutive 
race of people, called Lapps by the Swedes; but they 
call themselves Same, and they appear to have sprung 
from the same origin with the Samoiedes, whom we 
shall hereafter visit in the Russian dominions. The 
Lapps are nominally subject to Sweden; but their 
habits of life, and the poverty of their country, give 
them a natural exemption from the interference of a 
regular government. They are professed Christians, 
of the Lutheran persuasion; but in superstitious obser- 
vances they are no better than their heathen ancestors. 

The Lapps rarely exceed the height of four feet, and 
frequently fall below it. They have swarthy or copper- 
colored complexions, hair dark, straight, and lank, large 
heads, ears full and large, projecting from the head, 
narrow dark eyes, generaUy half closed on account of 

By what names are the inhabitants of Lapland call^ ? — What is 
said of their condition f — And of their religion ? — What description 
is giyen of their persons ? 
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i 
the dazzlmg brigktness of the snow with which they are 

sarrounded, high cheek bones, wide mouths pinched 
close, and thick lips. They hare a singular flexibility 
of the limbe, which easily fall into any posture, as with 
the eastern nations. They look at objects askance; and 
when they begin a conversation, their hands are employ- 
ed in filling a short tobacco-pipe, whilst the head is 
turned 6ver one shoulder towards the person they 9xt 
talking with, instead of facing htm. The feeble and 
efieminate voice of the Lapp accords with the softness 
of his language. — These people are of a pacific disposi- 
tion, and will forsake their native homes rather than 
engage in war: they are more happy and contented with 
their lot than almost any other people. That fine feelings 
which opens the heart to hospitality, is, however, little 
known to them; the climate seems to render it torpid, 
and it is only to be excited by brandy, which alone will 
ensure a stranger a place in the Lapland hut. 

Dr. Clarke, speaking of the Lappish old women, 
says: * It is impossible for human beings to wear an 
aspect more hideous; and hence at is that the credulous 
fear them, and suppose them gifted with the powers of 
wtckcraft,* ♦ 

The dress of the^apps is distinguished by the most 
lively hues strongly contrasted. Both sexes wear a 
woollen shirt, the bosom of which is the general reposito- 
ry for their necessaries, as food, tobacco, &c. This 
under garment is bound about the waist either with a 
leathern girdle, or yellow wooUen'^sash. Over this they 
wear a sort of pantaloons, reaching down to their shoes, 
which are of untanned ^in, pointed, and turned up be- 
fore ; and in winter a little hay is put into them. The 
waistcoat is made to fit the shape, but is open at the 

What IB said of their dispositions ?— What does Dr. Clarke say of 
their women ? — ^How is the dress of the Lapps distmguiahed P— How 
if their dress further described ? 
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breagt. Over t&is u worn a close cdai» with narrow 
sleeves^ and fastened round the middle with a leathern 
girdle, ornamented with plates of tin or brass. To this 
girdle the men attach their knives, purse, horn spoon, 
instruments for obtaining fire, and the smoking apparatus; 
to which the women add the pincushion, scissors, and a 
few brass rings, or other trinkets. The cap of the men 
is of black plush, of a conical form, and, if th6 wearer 
can afford it, ornamented with bands of colored lace, 
gold, silver, &c. The cap of the women is of blue silk, 
embroidered and covered with lace, beneath which the 
hair is entirely concealed. Their clothes are made of 
the skins of reindeer, bears, bulls, and sheep, with the 
hair on, which is worn inwards or outwards according to 
tiie season; and they are in general bordered with fur, 
or bindings of cloth of different colors. 

The dress of the women differs little from that of the 
men; except that they wear neckerchiefs, short aprons 
of painted cloth, and rings on their fingers and in their 
ears, from the last of which the richer females suspend 
chains of silver, that pass twice or thrice about their 
necks. They are very fond of finery, and the use of 
embroidery manufactured trom brass wire; and, when this 
cannot be obtained, they substitute list of different colors. 

The Lapps, who do not exceed ten thousand in num- 
ber, are divided into two classes, viz. those who live in 
huts, or gammes, on the seacoast, and subsist in a great 
measure by fishing; and those who live in the interior, 
and depend chiefly upon the reindeer for support. The 
latter dwell in tents, and wander from place to place, as 
the seasons or other circumstances may render neces- 
sary .• 

What is said of their caps ? — How does the dress of the women 
di^r from that of the men .'—How xutmerous are the Lapps, an4 
bow we they plassed ? 
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The huts of the Lapps are of a most wretched descrip- 
tion; not more than eight or ten feet in diameter, and 
from four to six feet in height; not unlike a baker's oven 
in shape. They are sometimes built with stones and 
sods, anS roofed with beams and rafters, with small wood 
between them, over which are laid bushes and turf, with 
fine earth on the top; sometimes they are constructed 
only of branches, covered over with grass, or moss, and 
this so negligently, t^at the wind penetrates in every di- 
rection. A hole at the top serves both for window and 
chimney ; and instead of a door, there are two low vault- 
ed passages, through which it is necessary to crawl on 
the hands and knees, to gain admission to the interior. 
These passages are of difibrent dimensions ; through the 
smallest the men sally forth to their hunting, or other 
pursuits; but no woman attempts the use of this entry, 
lest she should meet a man at his departure, a circum- 
stance that would be deemed a bad omen, and cause him 
to return and sit idle during the remainder of the day. 
Separate parts of the limited space of these huts are as- 
signed to each branch of the family. The fire, in the 
centre, separates the two sides: the side opposite the 
door is deemed the most honorable, and reserved for the 
master and mistress. The children are next them; and 
the servants nearest the door. 

The tents of the inland Lapps, composed of stakes set 
upright in the ground, and fastened together at the top 
in a conical form, are covered with coarse linen or wool- 
len cloth, sometimes with sailcloth. The side most ex- 
posed to the wind is protected by a double covering. 
The seats within are composed of soft reindeer skins and 
white woollen covers. The quality of this skin and cover 

How large are their hnts, and of what are they made ? — What ia 
flttd of the paaaagea into them ? — How are the internal arrangements 
of them described?— How ue the inland tenta deicribed ? 
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^also determines the rank of the place and of the person 
who is to occupy it. 

In hounds so restricted, it is almost inc<»ceivable hotr 
a numerous fitraily can herd together for many months, 
as the Lapps are obliged to do. All the members of the 
family, indeed, are rarely assembled at one time: the 
herd of reindeer demands their presence and attention 
even during the most stormy nights; and men and boys> 
wives and daughters, take the post of watching alternate- 
ly twice or thrice a day. Each goes out in turn with 
several dogs, which belong to that individual alcme, 
whose commands only they will obey ; and the guards 
which they relieve return with their hungry dogs. 
Hence it not unfrequently happens that ten or a dozen 
dogs run oyer the heads of persons sleeping in the gamme, 
in quest of comfortable spots for themselves to rest in; 
and when the Lapp returns, wearied, he always willingly 
ahares his reindeer flesh and his soup with his dog/ 
though he would hardly part with it for either father or 
mother. 

The maritime Laplanders subsist on fish, fish-livers, 
and train oil; and of these they procure only a scanty 
supply; hence, they are continually aspiring to the rank 
of the mountaineers, or Fieldl Lapps. The latter, 8» 
long as they can keep up a stock of Uiree or four hundred 
reindeer, are in tolerable prosperity; for they can afibrd 
to kill as many of them as are necessary for food and 
clothing, ^oes and boots, and to sell besides a few skins, 
hides, and horns, to the merchants, in exchange for meal^ 
brandy, or woollen stufis. But when a family is brought 
80 low as to possess only a hundred reindeer, they give 

How can so m^nj penoas find shelter in one of these tents?-* 
What aeconnt is given of their watching their reindeer ?--On what 
do the maritime Laplanders subsist ?— What is said of the mountaaa 
«en? 
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Up their pastoral life, and get towards the aea of the 
Isikes, to gain from the waters that subsistMice which 
thej can no longer find on the land. 

'£ver7 day/ says Dr. Clarke, 'I have seen remdeef 
flesh co(^ed in all these gamnuB for the whole family, in 
large iron kettles: Each person certainly received more 
than a pound for his share. When the flesh was cooked, 
it was immediately torn asunder by the master of the 
house with his fingers, and divided out among the family; 
end the eagerness with which each person received his 
allowance, and the rapidity with which they strove, as 
for a wager, to tear it with teeth and fingers, are almost 
incredible. In the meantime, the broth remains' in the 
kettle, and is boiled up with reindeer milk, made thick 
with rye or oatmeal, and sometimes, though seldcHU, with 
a little salt. This broth is then distributed, and swallow- 
ed with the same hungry avidity.' 

The blood of the reindeer also supplies these peo}4e 
with food; it is put, ieither alone or mixed with wild 
berries, into the stomach of the animal from which it was 
taken, and, being boiled, affords an article for the table. 
not very dissimilar to the black puddings of other coun* 
tries. Besides the reindeer, the Lapps obtain a suppty 
from the chase, at which they ure very expert; and thqy 
eat all kinds of wild animals, not excepting such as are 
camivorQjiis, and birds of prey: but bear's flesh is their 
greatest delicacy. The maritime Lapps likewise eat fish 
of every description, even to the sea-dog. Their winter 
provisions consist chiefly of flesh and fish, dried in the 
open air, and eaten without any farther cooking. Theif 
common drink is water, sometimes mixed with milk; »Bid 
they also are fcm^ of broths and fish soups. Brandy is 
very scarce among them; but they are very fond of it; 

What account does Dr. Clarke give of their eating P—Wbal we , 
is made of the blood of the reindeer ?— What bcwdM the ieindear m 
vsed by them for food ?— What is their drink? 

4 
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and a glass of it will always ensure entertainment to a 
traveller in their huts, when every appeal to their human- 
ity would be made in vain. 

Guests on a visit are entertained with singing, and 
presented with soft clean skins to sit upon. The men 
talk gravely and considerately of the weather, of hunting 
and fishing: they mutually bewail their deceased rela- 
tions with an harmonious howl, and then divert them- 
selves with little stories. In the meantime, a horn with 
snuff goes constantly round. When the victuals are 
laid down, the guests affect indifference, and suffer them- 
selves to be pressed to eat by the host, lest they should 
appear poor or half-starved. 

Notwithstanding the great pains that the Danes and 
Swedes have taken to inform the minds of the Lapps, the 
majority of them continue to practise superstitious and 
idolatrous rites. Augury and witchcraft are favorite 
pursuits with them. Though professedly Christians, 
they still pray to their ancient idols, (which consist of the 
trunks of trees, with the upper parts rudely carved to 
resemble the human face,) for the increase and safety of 
their herds ; and having thus forsaken fhe living and true 
God, who alone can give peace of conscience and just 
confidence, it is no wonder that their minds are continue 
ally harassed by fear: if, therefore, they meet any thing 
in the morning which they deem ominous, they return 
home, and will not stir out again during the whole day. 

The principal instrument of their magical rites is the 
Runic df um, which consists of a narrow oval frame^ 
covered on one side with a skin, and furnished at the 
other with pieces of iron or brass, hung loosely to it, so 
as to make a rattling or jingling noise, something like a 
tambourine. Strange figures, intended to represent the 

How are their guests entertained ? — What is their charactefr ixk 
tegard to religious duties ?~rWhat is said of the Runic drum f 
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heavenlj bodies, birds, beasts, riren, with manj other 
characters, are painted on the skin. The voaM^ or sor- 
cerer, lays a ring upon this drum, and then beating the 
skin with a hammer made o£ the horn of the reindeer, 
draws his prognostications from the progress which the 
ring makes over the various figures, by the vibration. 
Families, in general, possess such a drum, which the 
Lapp always consults before he undertakes a journey; 
and it is his guide upon all ordinary occasions; but, in 
affairs of greater moment, he sends for the noaaid to 
consult it for him. These drums are preserved with 
great care and secrecy; nor dare a woman approach the 
place where they are kept, much less may she presume 
to touch one of them. 

The Lapps marry very early; but a youth is not enti- 
tled to take a wife till he has caught and killed a wild 
reindeer. His friends first court the father of the object 
of his choice with presents of brandy, of which even the 
intended bride partakes. If the proposal be accepted, 
the young Lapp is admitted to the presence of his fair 
<Hie, and ofiers her something to eat, which she rejects 
before company, but accepts in private. He also 
promises wedding clothes, and makes presents of rings, 
spoons, silver cups, and rixdoUars. The richest also 
give silver girdles, and silk or cotton neckerchie&. 
Should the parents, after having given their consent, 
depart from their word, they must make good all expen- 
ses, even to the brandy drunk at the first visit. The 
' piurties being thus betrothed, the young man i^ allowed 
to visit his mistress from time to time; and as every visit 
is purchased from the father with a bottle of brandy, the 
courtship is sometimes prolonged for two or three years. 
At last, the banns are published in the church, and the 

And of the Tioaaid, or sorcerer P— How are theie dnmui keptf^ 
At what time do the Lapps marry .' 
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murriage immedifitelj succeeds their pubHcation; hud 
the bridegroom is obliged it serve his father-in-law for 
four years after marriage. He then takes home his infe 
and her fortune, which ordinarily ooosists of a few sheep, 
a kettle, and some trifling articles: but the dowry of the 
wealthy consists of from thirty to forty, or even eighty 
reindeer, besides vessels of silver and other utensils. 

The Lapps are rarely sick, and generally attain a very 
great age. Even old men are hearty, uid scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the young. Blindness is the chief 
malady to which they are subject: the dazzling reflection 
of the snow without, and the effect of smoke within their 
dwellings, so operate upon their eyes,, that few of them 
retain their sight with any degree of vigor after they are 
advanced in years. 

When a Lapp is supposed to be approaching the close 
of Hfe, his friends exhort him to die in the Christian faith; 
but they are unwilluig to attend him in his last moments. 
As soon as he expires, even his nearest kindred flee from 
the place with the utmost precipitation, from a belief that 
the spirit remains in or about the corpse, and delights in 
doing mischief to the living. 

The sepulchre consists of an old sledge, turned bottom 
upwards, over the spot where the body is buried. An 
axe and a tinderbox we placed by the side of a man^s 
corpse, and scissors and needles by that of a woman, 
-from a supposition that they will be useful to them in the 
other world. From a belief that the felicity of a future 
state consists in eating, drinking brandy, smoking, &c. 
they, for the first three years after the decease of a friend 
or relation, dig holes, from time to time, by the side 

■ How^are Uieir courtflhips conducted? — What are the conditions ot 
marnage ? — What is sai(i of the health of the Lapps ? — Of the close 
of life and dissolation ?— -And of their sepulcl^es and funeral ohsei* 
vancea? 
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of the grave, and deposit therein a smaU quantity of to* 
bacco, or whatever the deceased was fondest of when 
living. 



FINLAND. — (Hate I. No. 4.) 

* South of the Lapps, in a peninsula on the east side 
of the Baltic Sea, is the country of the Finns, which 
now forms part of the Russian dominions, but was, till 
1814, subject to Sweden. 

The Finns have been supposed to be nearly related to 
the Lapps; but though they are equally diminutive in 
stature, the fair hair, either yellow, flaxen, or almost 
white, added to the brave and warlike character of the 
Fmn, evidence him to be of a different origin. 

Tacitus describes the ancient Finns as people ' whose 
ferocity was extraordinary, and poverty extreme; having 
herbs for their food, skins for their covering, and the 
ground for their couch; regardless of man and of gods,' 
continues he, ' they have attained the very difficult con- 
dition of not having a single wish to form.' 

The modern Finn is honest, laborious, and capable of 
enduring great hardship; but he bears the reproach of 
bemg sometimes obstinate and inflexible. The Lutheran 
form of Christianity was introduced among the Finns by 
the Swedes; and since the annexation of their ' country 
to Russia, no attempt has been made to change their 
mode of religious worship. 

Dr. Clarke describes the costume of the Finnish 
peasants as very elegant. Among the men it consists 
of a jacket, with pantaloons, buskins, and a sash, worn 

What is said of the territory inhabited by the Finns ?— What com- 
parison is made between them and the Lc^ps? — How does Tacitus 
describe the ancient Finns ? — ^What is said of the modern Finns and 
of their religion ?-rHow is their costome described by Dr. Clarke ' 

4* 
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a» a gir^e^ round the loins. The saah, though generalty 
yellow, is sometimes red, mid sometimes variegated with 
flowers. The buskins are bound about the ankles with 
scarlet garters, ending in a black tassel. The jacket 
and pantaloons are generally white; though blue, black, 
and gray, are also used. A few of the men appear in 
long white coats, bound with the Don Cossack sash. 
The women wear a short scarlet or striped vest,, made as 
gaudy as possible, with large and loose sleeves of very 
white linen, and white hoods or kerchiefs upon their 
heads. The vests are often of silk or rich damask^ 
embroidered with large brocade flowers. 

The Finns, like their neighbors, exhibit a scattered 
population, and a rude state of society. The cottages 
consist of dismal huts, with walls made of the round 
trunks of trees, barely stripped of their bark, and rather 
resembling a casual pile of timber, than a human dwell- 
ing. The interstices are calked with clay and moss; a 
few glazed windows are occasionally seen; but their 
place is more generally supplied by square open cran- 
nies. 'In fact,' says Mr. James, from whom this ac- 
count is derived, * the felling of the timber is the only 
part of the labor which a peasant thinks it behooves him 
to calculate upon, when about to erect his habitation.' 

Of the Finns who inhabit the Islands of the Baltic, the 
last quoted writer thus speaks: — * The cottages of the 
islanders are rough-hewn log-houses; and they are 
themselves a people apparently of such simple manners 
and habits, as their secluded situation and scanty number 
might lead one to expect; each rustic householder is 
provided with the tools and implements of a dozen neces- 
sary arts or professions; performing for himself, with 

What b the condition of their population and society ?— How aro 
their cottages built? — ^What does Mr. James say of the ootta||;es oC 
tiie idandeTS '--Qf thfsir manners f 
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equal address, the duties of carpenter, shoemaker, tailor, 
fi^erman, mUler, baker, &c. Their corn-mills are of 
simple form, and actuated by sails constructed of wooden 
planks; and their millstones are shaped like the queme, 
or old Celtic machine for grinding with the hand. Lux- 
uries, such as ochre paint for their cabins, or coats of 
woollen cloth, where sheepskins will suffice, are not 
common. Caps of the most ordinary fur senre as a cov- 
ering for their heads; and, for their feet, the want, of 
shoes is supplied hj a misshapen bag of dried seal-skin* 
The harness of their horses consists of nothing more 
than a plain collar attached to the shafls of the cart or 
sledge, through which, when the horse's neck is thrust, 
he has only to proceed: this contrivance answers all the 
purposes of draught, for neithes here nor in Sweden is 
the animal trained to resist the weight of a carriage on 
a descent, however steep it may be.' 

. RUSSIA IN EUROPE. — (Plate III. Now 10.) 

Fhe immense empire of Russia occupies about one- 
half of Europe, and stretches quite across the north of 
Asia. . In thki vast extent, more than eighty distinct na- 
tions are included. These will successively claim our 
attention, as the countries they Occupy pass under our 
revision: for the present, we must confine ourselves to 
the Sclavonic population of European Russia, or the 
Russians properly so called. 

The government is despotic, in the full sense of the 
term. The established religion is Christianity of the 
Greek church, which embraces many superstitious rites 

Of their com-millB ?— And of the state of the nsefbl arts among 
them? 

How eztennve is the Russian empire ?— What is the govertt- 
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imd customs, with frequent and long-continued fasts; 
but rejects the supremacy of the Pope and the worship 
of images, though it admits of a certain homage before 
the pictures of saints. ^ Full toleration is allowed in reli- 
gious matters: and Christians of every denomination, 
with Jews, Mohammedans, and Pagans, are numbered 
among the subjects of the Russian autocrat. 

Education has been much neglected in this country; 
and it is only of late that schools and colleges have been 
instituted: literature is of course in a very depressed 
state ; and the arts and sciences are confined to the pow- 
ers of imitation, which the Russians possess in an emi- 
nent degree, though destitute of original genius, or 
inventive powers. 

The Russians are in general middle-sized, robust, and 
vigorous, differing little in complexion from the inbabi- 
tants'of this country. Towards the north, they are of 
diminutive stature; but in the south, tall and graceful. 
With mouth and lips small, white teeth, nose usually 
small and turned upwards, low forehead, thick and bushy 
beard, and the hair varying in color from dark brown to 
red; the general expression of the Russian countenance la 
that of gravity rather than of sprightliness, yet indicative 
of good nature. The females have a delicate skin and 
fine complexion, which they often destroy by the use of 
paint. Their personal charms decay prematurely; and 
their intellect and accomplishments are rarely sufficient 
to preserve the empire which their early beauty had ac- 
quired. 

Accustomed to implicit obedience from the nature of 
the government, and trained to the endurance of hard- 
ships and privation from his mode of living, the Russian 

What is said of the religion of Russia ? — What is sai4 of education^ 
the arts, and sciences ? — How are the persons of the Russians des- 
cribed ? — What is said of their enduring hardships and privations ? 
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neema nekber to fear danger nor i^rink from fatigae: he 
k, neyertheless, naturally bactive, subject to few duH 
eases, and frequently attama old age. By their neigb* 
hors, the Russians are stigmatized as ignorant, arbitrary , 
perfidious, and brutal, destitute of every social yirtue^ 
and addicted to drunkenness in the greatest excess. 
Honor and probity are unknown, as well in terms as 
sentiment; hope of reward and fear of detection and 
punishment, are the only motives of action; cunning is 
professed and gloried in by all; and the nobleman detect- 
ed in a falsehood, may be vexed at his failure, but not 
ashamed of his turpitude. 

One uniform costume is seen in all parts of Russia, 
only differing in quality, according as it is worn in |he 
country or the capital. In the former, it consists of a 
sheepskin tunic, fastened about the waist with a girdle: 
in the latter, it is of cloth, plaited behind like a petticoat. 
The hair is cut in one shape, and the lower part of the 
face is hidden by a bushy beard, which serves to defend 
the throat from the injurious effects of the fp-ost. Next 
the body, the Russian wears a short shirt, without collar; 
and loose trowsers, over which the shirt usually hangs, 
and is girt about the waist with a string. Over the shirt 
is worn a short breastcloth, or vest, furnished with but- 
tons, and a coat, girt about with a sash that passes twice 
round the body. The covering for the head is either a 
flat fur cap, with a narrow brim, or a cap, which forms 
a bag, a span in depth, wherein the wearer keeps his 
handkerchief. Woollen leg-wrappers, instead of stock-* 
ings, are tied about the feet and legs with strihgs, so as 
to make them look very thick. The sandals are of bark. 
The dress of the male peasant, in winter, is universally 

Wiwt it said of them by their neijrhboni ?— What is their moral 
ehsfftfiter ?-^Whst is said of their costmne P^What is the covering 
fiirthsbeadf 
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a jacket of sheepskin, with the wool inwards, and n, 
square-crowned red cap, edged with black wool. The 
females are not so well protected by their dress from the 
inclemency of the climate; but their sedentary habits 
render this advantage less necessary. They wear a sar- 
aphan, or vest without sleeves, fitting close about the 
neck, and tight to the body as far as the hips, -whence it 
spreads, without gathers, and reaches to the feet. A 
row of closely-set buttons usually adorns the front from 
top to bottom ; and it is girt round the waist with a sash, 
to which is suspended the bunch of keys in common use. 
The arms are covered with the sleeves of the under gar«- 
ment, which are of an extravagant length, and gathered 
tip in folds from the shoulder downwards. In some 
provinces, the hair is bound up with a riband, which 
crosses the forehead, and is often decorated with pearls, 
and beads of various colors: in others, caps are used in 
the form of an upright crescent. In the vicinity of Mos- 
cow, and in several of the adjacent governments, the cap 
has a stiff flap in front, resembling that of a jockey cap, 
and this is frequently studded with pearls and glittering 
stones. Among the superior ranks, the French fashions 
are prevalent; but they still preserve the pelisse, or large 
fur cloak, muff, fur boots or shoes, with a black velvet or 
fur cap, made large enough to. cover the ears, to prevent 
the frost from nipping them. 

The houses of the peasants are built with rough logs 
of wood ; and in villages they have their ends, instead of 
their fronts, towards the road, or thoroughfare. The in«- 
terior is in the most unfinished style, the interstices be- 
tween the logs being simply stopped with flax or moss, 
which hangs down in shreds and tatters. A large door 

How does the male peasant dress ? — How do' the female peasants 
djress ?— In the vicinity of Moscow what custom prevails ?— Wh«t 
fashions prevail among the saperior ranks .'—How are the hoaaea of. 
the peasants built ? 
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leads to the yard. .*In the house is a kind of hall, with 
numerous conveniences for milk and other necessaries ; 
and the family room, with an immense stove, huilt of 
tiles, which are always redhot, even in the midst of the 
most sultry summer. Wooden benches are fixed all 
round the room, before which stands a table. In one 
comer is suspended the obross, or idol; and on a small 
shelf beneath is a lamp, which in the houses of people of 
rank is kept continually burning, but with the common 
people it is lighted only on holydays. In this one apart- 
ment, where dogs, cats, fowls and pigeons, are collected, 
the whole family sleep, reclining on mats, straw, or 
sheepskins, and in the clothes they wear during the day. 
The favorite place for the night is on the edge of the 
stove, which is raised above the floor with a few bricks, 
and serves for a pillow. If an infant be of the party, it 
is packed with a few old clothes into a small square 
frame, covered with canvass, and suspended from a nail 
driven into the ceiling or wall, with a horn filled with 
milk, closed at the top, and hung over its head, so as to 
allow it to suck the smaH end at pleasure. 

A frequent use of the warm or vapor bath, is universal 
among the Russians, and the meanest hamlet is provided 
with a proper apartment, which is used once or twice a 
week by all its inhabitants, intermixed in one promiscu- 
ous and indecorous assemblage. In these baths they 
sustain a heat that, to all but Russians, would be nearly 
insupportable ; and then they rush suddenly out, to plunge 
themselves in cold water, or to roll, stark naked, in the 
snow. Such is the force of habit, that what would be 
death to natives of other climes, is luxurious indulgence 
to the Russian! 

Singing and bell-ringiilg are fkvorite amusements 

What is the internal axrangrement of their houses ? — What is said 
of spending the night ?— What is said of their bathing ?— What are 
thai favorite amusements? 
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with the RuMians. The tinkling of belk ia to be heard 
in every quarter; and every employment, not excepting 
the most laborious, is alleviated by singing, as every 
pleasure and amusement is enhanced by the same means. 
Dancing, also, is never omitted by the Russians, when 
they are inclined to be merry; and it is as frequently 
performed to the cadence of some vulgar ballad, sung in 
chorus by the bystanders, as to the sound of instruments. 
The latter consist of the bagpipe and a kind of violin; 
.but their music is barbarous. Their military music con* 
sists of kettledrums and trumpets; and they likewise use 
hunting horns, but are not expert in the performance. 

The Russians, in general, are fond of social amuse- 
ments; and in Petersburgh, the capital, no opportunity 
for feasting is suffered to pass unnoticed. Name-days 
and birthdays are particularly solemnized with grand 
entertainments or balls; and weddings, births, christen- 
ings, the purchase of a house, or appointment to an 
office, in short, every occurrence, not excepting funerals, 
furnishes an occasion for domestic festivity. 

In the capital, weddings and funerals are conducted in 
various ways, there being no prescribed rule of etiquette 
or of ceremony. In the provinces, among the lower 
orders it is different. When a man has fixed upon ^ 
young woman whom he wishes to marry, he repairs to 
her dwelling, and, addressing himself to her mother, or 
nearest female relative, uses an ungallant expression, to 
the following effect: 'Bring forth your merchandise; we 
have money to exchange for it!* The young woman is 
then introduced, and the terms are settled. More com- 
monly, however, the match is made up by the parents, 
or friends, before the parties have seen each other. The 

What is said of their fbndness for amusements ? — ^How are wed- 
ding and funerals conducted in the capital? — How are courtships 
conducted in the provinces ? 
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t^ride is afterwards carefoOj examined by H number of 
females; and if they pronounce her to be free from per* 
sonal defects, and of a good dispositioni preparations are 
made for the wedding. On the day appointed, she is 
crowned with a garland of wormwood; and when the 
priest has ccmcluded the ceremonj, the clerk, or sexton, 
throws a handful of hops upon her head, wishing she may 
prore as fruitful as that plant. She is then led home wiUi 
abundance of coarse ceremonies; one of which consists 
in the bride presenting her husband with a whip of her 
own making, in token of submission, and he fails not to 
employ it as the instrument of his authority. But the 
barbarous treatment of wives by their husbands, which 
formerly extended to the right of putting them to the tor^ 
tare, or even to death, is now guarded against, either by 
the laws of the country or by particular stipulations in 
the marriage contract. 

The funeral ceremonies, especially in the distant prov* 
inces, embrace some pecidiar customs. Soon after a 
person expires, the body is dressed in his usual clothes, 
aad laid in a coffin, with a luncheon of bread, a pair of 
shoes, and a few pieces of money; and a priest is hired 
to pray for the soul, to purify the body with incense, and 
to sprinkle k occasionally with holy water, till the time of 
interment When it is carried to the grave, the priest 
produces a ticket, signed by the bishop and another cler- 
gyman, and directed to St. Nicholas: this is considered as 
the passport to. heaven, and is placed between the fingers 
of the deceased. The body is then lowered into the grave, 
and the attendants return to the house whence Uie fune^ 
ral proceeded, to drown their sorrow in intoxicating 
draughts. The funereal festivities are c<mtinued, with 

How are the weddings conducted P— What is said of the ireatment 
of wives by their husbands ?— What account is given of funeral cere- 
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very little interruption, for the space of forty days; during 
which a prayer is daily recited over the grave by the 
priest: for, ^though the doctrine of purgatory is not re- 
ceived by the Russians, they suppose that suen prayers 
may assist their departed friend in his long journey to his 
place of final destination. An annual feast is likewise 
held for the dead, at the commencement of the new year; 
when every one attends the graves of his departed rela- 
tions, and places some victuals upon them, which become 
the perquisite of the priests who celebrate mass upon the 
occasion. 

The games of the common people are entirely national, 
and such as require only exertion and agility. Wrestling 
and boxing are common in all the streets; but as a diver- 
sion merely, seldom or never in anger, and practised 
especially in the winter for the purpose of keeping them- 
selves warm. Chess and drafts, though more sedentary, 
are likewise very common. 

The swing is used in all parts of Russia, at all seasons, 
and by persons of every description; and at Easter it 
constitutes a grand diversion of the holydays. 

Artificial ice-hills are also very common; down which 
the people glide in small sledges, somewhat like a butch- 
er's tray; and boys descend them upon skates, gliding 
chiefly upon one leg, the better to preserve their equi- 
poise. A few miles from Petersburgh, in the gardens of 
Oranienbaum, is the celebrated Flifing Mountain, which 
consists of inclined planes, supported by brick walls, 
down which persons descend in a small carriage with 
great velocity. 

And of the subsequent festivities ? — ^What are the games of the 
eoilimon people ?— What is said of the swing ?— And of the artificial 
ice>hill8 ? 
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SAMOlEDES. — (Plate IL No. 6.) 

These people inhabit the northern parts of both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia. They bear a great resem- 
blance to the Lapps; and have been supposed to spring 
from the same origin. Their name, in the Russian lan- 
) guage, signifies mer^eaters, a term which certainly denotes 
their extreme barbarity, though of their cannibalism we 
have no direct proof In the Russian chancery, they are 
usually denominated Serognesi, or eaters of raw flesh, 
because they eat a large portion of their meat uncooked; 
but in their native dialect they call themselves JS^eneUh^ 
or personages, and Chosovo, or men. 

Though their country constitutes a portion of the Rus- 
sian empire, the Samoiedes preserve the characteristic 
of a truly sayage state, by having no chiefs or rulers 
Deference is shown only to the head of each family ; all 
the others being perfectly independent tod equal. Po- 
litical union, and even social intercourse, are utterly 
unknown among them, and so little refined are they in 
their system of morals, that they have no prohibitory 
laws, nor any words to denote virtue and vice. 

They believe in the existence of two eternal and invis- 
. ible beings: one the Creator of all things, and distin- 
guished by eminent goodness and beneficence ; the other, 
subordinate in degree, and the author of all evil. The 
former they suppose to be too great to intere^ himself 
in the afi%drs of men, and therefore they offer him neither 
adoration nor prayer; to the latter, they ascribe all their 
misfortunes, but, though they greatly fear hii|^, do not 

■ . I. I . I 1 I II. -. , - I ■ 11 I M .I ■ .M, 

What territory do the Samoiedes inhabit ?— What does their name 
signify? — ^What is their social and political condition ?— -What is 
their belief respecting the Supreme Being?-— What aie their views 
MM to religions worship ? 
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worship bim. This act is reserved for the heads of beasts 
of prey, particularly those of bears, whidi they put up in 
their woods, and most fervently adore. They have some 
confused notion of a future state; and bury with deceased 
relations, their bows and arrows, with whatever else be- 
longed to them, for their use in another world. Instead 
of priests, they have certain conjurors, called koedisnicksy 
who are much feared, from their reported connexion 
with the evil spirit ; but their power is chiefly restricted 
to giving advice in sickness, or in unsuccessful underta-* 
kings; they also pretend to foretell future events, and 
supply their credulous adherents with idols. In their 
conjurations, they use a kind of tabor, the sound of which 
inspires their deluded votaries with terror. 

The Samo'fedes are low in stature, but strongly made,, 
with disproportionally short legs and small feet. Their 
necks are very short, their heads large, faces flat, and 
eyes black and tolerably open. Their hair is strong and 
black, hanging over their shoulders; but their beards are 
remarkably thin and weak. Their nose is flat, mouth 
wide, and their lips are thin. Their complexion* is of a 
yellowish brown hue. The faculties of a Samoiede ap- 
pear to be modified, if not formed, by his way of life. 
His eye is piercing, his hearing acute, and his hand 
steady. He shoots his arrow with precision to the mark^ 
and is swifl in seizing his prey. But his taste is gross, 
his smell weak, and his feeling torpid.. He makes no 
use of the bath, although his mode of life demands it for 
the sake of cleanliness; and his strongest desire seems 
to be for tobacco and spirituous liquors. Destitute of 
ciu^osity, and insensible to admiration, such of these 
people as have visited Petersburgh or Moscow, have 

regarded all objects with equal indifference, and onljr 

■ — ■ -■ . .. ^ ■■ . . -- - 

What is said of their Koedimekg f-^Haw aie their penoaft deacn- 
hed ?■— What are their habits of living r 
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manifested an anxiety to return to their natiVe wildemeis 
of snow, arid ibfi comforts of their skin*coyered tents. 

The reindeer is the principal domestic animal among 
the Samoiedes; and, as with most o^her northern tribes, 
whose wealth consists chiefly in this singular animal, the 
dress of both sexes is made of its skin, with the hair 
outwards. A ftir cap covers their heads; the coat reach* 
es to their knees, and is fastened about the waist with a 
girdle; and they have trowsers, shoes, and stockings, of 
the same materials as the coat. Over their shoulders, 
they throw a black bear's skin, with the feet pendant at 
the four comers. This cloak is placed obliquely on the 
left side, that the right arm may have more freedom in 
the use of their bow and arrows. On their feet, they 
wear a kind of skaits, two feet in length, with which they 
glide with incredible swiftness over the frozen snow that 
constantly covers their mountains. The dress and phys- 
iognomy of the women are so much like those of the 
men, that it is often difficult to distinguish them, except 
by their being in general smaller. The women, too, 
sometimes trim their dress with various colored cloth; 
and, by way of finery, they wear a lock of twisted hair 
hanging down to the shoulders, with a long slip of bark 
at its extjpemity, which reaches to their heels. 

The women are capable of enduring great fatigue; 
and assiduously bring up their children to the use of the 
bow, which they handle with great dexterity. They 
hunt with their husbands, and are equally expert in the 
use of their weapons. In genc^ral, however, the task of 
providing food for themselves and their reindeer devolves 
upon the men, while the women are occupied in making 
clothes and attending to the children and the fire. Be- 

What is said of the randeer as held by them^-^ow is their dxess 
described ?— -For wliat are their woven distingiiishM ?-^How is labor 
divided by the men and women ? 
6* 
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sides what the reindeer furnishes, they obtain from hmil- 
ing and fishing a considerable portion of their food; and 
there is scarcely an animal taken in the chase that is not 
acceptable; even the carcasses of such as are found dead 
are not rejected. From dogs, cats, ermines, and squir* 
rels, alone they refrain. The flesh of reindeer and fish, 
they always devour raw; most other kinds they prefer 
cocked. They have no regular meals; but a boiler hangs 
constantly over the fire, from which the members ofwihe 
family supply themselves at plea^are. 

The Samoi'edes, -like the Lapps, dwell in tents or casr- 
ems, according to the season of the year; and, with the 
exception of a few huts, collected in one place, near the 
northern margin of European Russia, they have neither 
cities, towns, nor villages. The scarcity of fuel and of 
moss for their reindeer, obliges them to live at a great 
distance from each other; so that more than two or three 
tents are rarely seen in one group. In summer, they 
prefer the vicinity of rivers, for the advantage of fishing ; 
but so inveterate are their anti-social habits, that even 
there they keep at a distance from each other. 

Among such a people it were vain to expect displays 
of the tender passions; and we are not disappointed in 
observing that the marriage contract is simply a commer- 
cial speculation. The girl is purchased of her father for 
a certain number of reindeer: sometimes as many as a 
hundred, or even a hundred and fifty, are given; she 
becomes a mother at twelve years of age, and at thirty- 
is deemed an old woman. Should she prove unfaithful, 
which is very rarely the case, or should she give any- 
other just cause of disgust, her husband returns her to 
her father, and receives back his reindeer. 

What fiimishes them with food, and how is it used ? — How 
thoir habitations described ? — What is said odT marriage with them f 
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COSSACKft — (Pla^o III. No. 9.) 

The Cossacks, or Kaisacs, appear to have first emi^ 
grated from the region now caUed Circassia, and have 
been frequently augmented by refugees from other coun- 
tries, who were induced to settle amoqg them by the 
freedom they enjoy. They inhabit extensive regions on 
both sides of the river Don, together with large districts 
on the eastern shores of the Sea of Azof, the Black Sea, 
and the Caspian, and even stretch eastward as far as the 
confinoB of Siberia. The term Cossack implies an irreg" 
ular trooper; and although these people constitute a part 
of the vast and diversified population of the Russian em- 
pire, they boldly assert their claim to liberty, which they 
are ever ready to defend with the sword; and they pre- 
sent the singular anomaly of a free people in the midst 
of abject slavery: hence the apophthegm, ' As free as a 
Cossack,' has become common in Russia. 

The Cossacks are tall and well made; hardy, vigorous, 
brave, and extremely jealous of their liberty; fickle and 
wavering, yet cheerful, sociable, and sprightly. They 
are a very powerful people, and their forces consist 
wholly of cavalry. They are of great service to garrison 
towns, or to pursue an enemy ; but are not calculated for 
regular attacks. Their dialect is a compound of the Po- 
lish and Russian languages, in which the latter is pre- 
dominant. They profess themselves to be Christians of 
the Greek church, but still retain many pagan customs. 

According to their difierent emigrations and settle- 
ments, the Cossacks are now distinguished by pcurticular 
names; but, as their manners are nearly the same every- 

Who are the Coesacks, and whece do they reside ? — ^From what do 
they derive their name ?— How are they described ?— Where do th« 
Doa Cosflankd ntmde ? 
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where, I shall confine my remarks chiefly to those withto 
the European power ot the Russian empire, who are 
generally known by the title of Don Cossacks, from their 
residence near the river Don. 

These people have several towns and villages upon 
the banks of the river, from which they derive their title ; 
as well as upon the streams with which the adjacent 
plains are watered; and these are fortified and encom- 
passed with palisades, to defend them against the incur- 
sions of the Calmucs and Kuban Tartars, with whom 
they are almost always at war. Their chief support is 
by grazing and agriculture; and occasionally, say some 
travellers, by robbing and plundering. Dr. Clarke, 
however, describes them as an innocent and daily im- 
proving race, vastly less barbarous than the best of the 
Russians, and living among themselves in peace, com- 
fort, and even in wealth. 

The common dress of the Cossacks of Kasan consists 
of ' a blue jacket, edged with gold and lined with silk, 
fastened by hooks across the chest. Beneath the jacket 
appears a silk waistcoat, the lower part of which is con- 
cealed by the sash. Large and long trowsers, either of 
the same material as the jacket, or of white dimity kept 
remarkably clean, are fastened high above the waist, and 
cover the boots. The sabre is not worn, except on 
horseback, on a journey, or in war. In its place is sub- 
stituted a switch, br a cane with an ivory head. This 
every Cossack bears in his hand, as an appendage to his 
dress; being at all times prepared to mount his horse at 
a moment's notice. Their cap, or helmet, is the most 
beautiful part of their costume, because it is becoming to 
every set of features; it adds considerably to their height. 

What is said of their towns and villages ?— Whfct is their chief 
support?— How does Dr. Clarke describe them?— What is their 
dress ?— What is said of their cap ? 
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and gives, with the additioQ of whiskers, a military air to 
the most insignificant figure. Thej wear their hair short 
round the head, hut not thin upon the crown. It b gene- 
rallj dark, thick, and quite straight. The cap is covered 
hj a very Boft and shining hlack wool. Some of them 
have civil and military distinctions of hahit, wearing, in 
time of peace, instead of the jacket, a large frock without 
buttons. The sash is sometimes yellow, green, or red, 
though generally hlack; and they wear large military 
gloves.* 

The same writer describes the ordinary dress of the 
men of Tscherchaskoy as consisting of ' a blue jacket, 
with a waistcoat and trowsers of white dimity; the latter 
80 white and spotless, that they seem always new.' And 
elsewhere he observes: ' There is no nation in the world 
more neat with regard t6 dress; and, whether young or 
old, it seems to become them all.' 

The Cossack female costume is singular, as it difiers 
from all others in Russia. A silk tunic, with trowsers 
fastened by a girdle of solid silver, yellow boots, and, for 
young females, an Indian kerchief about the head ; but 
married women ^ wear their hair tucked under a cap, 
somewhat resembling the mitre of a Greek bishop, which 
is covered with pearls and gold, or adorned with fiowers. 
Many of their apartments contain mahogany bookcases 
with glass doors, enclosing a small collection of books; 
and their cupboards are filled with plate and costly porce- 
lain. Their dance resembles that of the Russian gipsies 
and our own English hornpipe; but in the motion of the 
hands it approaches the dances of the Tartars and Chi- 
nese. Sometimes they have public amusements, as balls 
and parties of pleasure. Once they had a theatre, but it 
has been suppressed. 

What is mid of their nealiieii ?--* What u the cortmne of tfa0 lb« 
male Coenck .'»What is Mid of their amuaements ? 
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POLAND. — (Hate IV. No. 15.) 

This country was once a potent state, and long held 
Prussia in vassalage, gave a prince to the throne of Rus- 
sia, and preserved the existence of Austria, when too 
weak to defend herself. It is now, however, dismember- 
ed by those very powers; and the portion which is allow- 
ed to retain the title of a kingdom, is merely a Russian 
province. The Roman CathoUc is the prevailing reli- 
gion; but the Greek church has also its bishops and 
other establishments in Poland; and the people of all 
ranks are prone to superstition. 

The Polish language if a dialect of the ancient Scla- 
vonic, harsh and inharmonious. French is usually em- 
ployed by the higher classes; and a kind of imperfect 
Latin is occasionally spoken. Education and literature 
have been much neglected; and the arts and sciences 
are in a very depressed state. 

The Poles are in general of a middle stature; many 
of the superior classes are tall and graceful; but the 
peasants, who constitute more than iM usual proportion 
of the population, are often low and stunted, apparently 
from their hard treatment and scanty fare. The counte- 
nance of the Pole is open and friendly. Men of all ranks 
wear large whiskers, and shave their heads, leaving only 
a single lock upon the crown, which gives them an 
Asiatic appearance. The Polish females of the higher 
ranks are celebrated for their beauty and graceful de- 
meanor; their figures are generally elegant, complexions 
fair, and hair fine: in the common intercourse of society, 

Whftt is said of Poland — as it was, and as it is? — ^What is the 
relij^on of the Poles F—What is their language ?~How are their 
persons described ?— What is said of the Polish females ? 
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they are liyelj and animated, but licentiouB in their mor* 
als. 

The dress of the gentlemen consists of a waistcoat 
with sleeves, with an upper robe, of a different color, 
which reaches below the knee, and is fastened roand the 
waist with a sash, or girdle; in warm weather, the sleeves 
are tied behind the shoulders. In summer, the robe ia 
of silk; in winter, of cloth, velvet, or stuff, edged with 
fur; and a sabre, as a mark of nobiUtj, is a necessary 
appendage to the dress. The head is covered with a fur 
cap, and'the legs with buskins of yellow leather, plated 
on the heels with iron. Most of the young men, howev- 
er, have laid aside this national costume, and adopted the 
English dress. The dress of the ladies, also, differs 
little from the female garb of the English and French ; 
but when they go into the open air, they put on a wadded 
pelisse, or long robe, called a Polonaise ^ edged with fur. 
The summer dress of the peasants consists of a shirt and 
drawers of coarse linen, with round caps, or hats, for the 
men. The women wear a mere under-dress of the same 
coarse material, and a single petticoat, scarcely reaching 
the knees. Both sexes of the lower classes go without 
shoes or stockings. On Sundays, the female peasantry 
exhibit a great variety of colors in tawdry patchwork, in 
which red is most predominant. 

Polish society comprises two classes: the nobles, and 
the peasants, or €daves. Many of the former possess 
vast estates; and their mansions, which are denominated 
palaces, are so distant from each other, that such as are 
not more than fifty miles apart, are reckoned near. They 
live in great pomp, surrounded by multitudes of retainers 
and dependants; and are frequently encompassed by 

What u the dress of Polish gentlemen? — ^And of the ladies? — 
And of the peasants ?— Of wfaal two classes does Polish society con- 
«st ?— What is the conditioa of the noblesf 
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numerous vudters. The greatest hospitalkj, and th^ 
most courtly demeanor, are manifested to all the guests ; 
and several of the supeiior dependants are admitted to 
the tables of their lords, which are often spread for the 
entertainment of upwards of a hundred persons. The 
higher classes also visit from one family to another during 
the greater part of the year. The ladies mix in these 
societies with more freedom than is consistent with our 
notions of decorum; and their character for virtue is*^ 
worth nothing. In few words, politeness, hospitality^ 
generosity, condescension, and gaiety, intermixed with 
tyranny and licentiousness, are the eharaoteristies of the 
higher order of Poles. 

The peasants are a most wretched order of beings, the 
necessary result of slavery. Their diet is very scanty; 
and they have rarely a taste of animal food. They are 
subject to the will of their lords, and are not privileged 
to quit the soil, except in a few rare instances of com-* 
plete enfranchisement. The conduct of these degraded 
men is marked by carelessness, and, instead of hoarding 
the small surplus of their absolute necessities, they 
expend it in the purchase of a kind of whisky, called 
schnaps, of which incredible quantities are swallowed by 
both men and women. 

About every large mansion, a few of these slaves, or 
boors, are found; and are employed by the domestics in 
the most dirty menial offices^ No beds are provided for 
them; hence in the summer nights they sleep like doge 
in any hole or comer they can find, always without un- 
dressing; and in the winter they seek shelter in the hail, 
where they crouch close to the stoves stationed there. 

Between the land owners and the peasants, is the class 

What are the characteristics of the higher order ?— What is the 
eondition o£ the fieasaats ?— -Wliat is thehr character P— What it said 
«^ those emplpyed as domesltos ? 
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<^ farmers, who, from baving free access to the tdAes of 
their lords, acquire a polish superior to what is found 
among the same description of persons in other countries. 
Jews form a conspicuous part of the Polish population; 
the privileges they have enjoyed in this countsy, have 
raised them above the condition of their brethren in other 
continental states. They usually keep the inns; and are 
also the principal distillers of the spirituous liquors which 
are so copiously used by the peasants. 

PRUSSIA. — (Plate III. No. 12.) 

The country thus named, formerly constitated part of 
the Polish territories; but it now gives title to a kingdom, 
which, with its numerous members and appendages, 
fitretchesv along the southern coast of the Baltic, till it 
meets Mecklenburgh and Hanover; and winding to the 
south "of them, joins the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
The government is a military despotism; the religion 
Christianity, of the Protestant form, with freedom of 
opinion to all other persuasions. The general language 
is the German; mingled, in the eastern provinces, with 
the Polish; and in those upon the Rhine the French is 
generally used. Literature is much neglected; and al- 
though Copernicus the astronomer, and Regiomontanus, 
were born within the limits j)f the kingdom, it may be 
said that science is not generally diffused over the Prus- 
sian monarchy, nor have the fine arts found in it a con- 
genial soil. 

The Prussians are a brave and industrious people, and 
fond of military parade. In Berlin, their capital, they 

What is said of the farmen ? — ^And of the Jews in Poland ? 

What is said pf Prussia? — ^Of tlie govemment, religioB,,an4 Itok- 
goage ? — What is said of the literat^xe ?— What is the chamiAer of 
^Prasuans? 

6 
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have ^mewbat of gaiety; but in other parts they have a 
tinge of gloom in their character. 

The capital presents a singular contrast of beauty and. 
magnificence in the buildings, with the penurious circum- 
stances id the inmates. The architecture and distribution 
of the houses, the appearance of the squares, and the 
plantations of trees, exhibit taste and variety; but, whilst 
the spectator is gazing on a building with a magnificent 
front, and all the external appearance of a pHncely dwell- 
ing, he beholds a window opened on the lower story, 
from which a cobler hangs out a pair of boots; looking 
upwards, he sees a tailor on the next story, exhibiting a 
waistcoat, or other parts of the male attire; and from a 
story still higher, a woman will empty a dish of culinary 
offal. A few doors farther, as he proceeds, he will be 
accosted from the attic of a house, in appearance a pal- 
ace, by a Jew, inquiring if he has any thing to exchange; 
and from the next story, he observes linen hung out to 
dryj belonging to an officer who is shaving himself by 
the side of it, in great apparent poverty. 

In all private houses, a rigid economy prevails in the 
kitchen, cellar, &c. The only article of expense is dress, 
and the ladies deny themselves common indulgences for 
millinery and powder. They dress very gaily, afler the 
French fashion; and some exhibit much taste and mag- 
nificence. The general costume of the higher orders ia 
similar to that of the same elass in the neighboring Ger- 
man nations. 

The peasants, or batiers of Prussia, are a degraded 
race, so much despised by the other branches of society, 
that, however industrious, the common mercenary sol- 
diers are esteemed honorable in comparison of them. 

What does the capital present? — ^How is it described? — ^What is 
said of the economy, ftshions, and costumes of the Prussians ?— 
What is said of the peasants of Prussia f 
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The wives and daughters of the bauera assist in perfonn- 
ing all the labors of the field, help to till the small farm, 
attend to the duties of the house, and make most of the 
clothing worn by themselves and families. In general 
they are covered with rags and dirt; yet, on holydays 
and festivals, they show the national fondness for dress 
and ornaments, and put on garments of the most glaring 
colors. The following is given as the dress of the peas- 
ant girls at a wedding: ' Each wore on her head a cap 
of green silk, from which streamed a variety of gay 
colored ribands, and her hair was closely tucked up under 
it. Her long stays were laced tight at the bottom; and 
from thence hung her loose petticoats, of blue, red, and 
white striped woollen, and reaching only to the middle 
of the leg. A short linen jacket, fitting tight to the 
stays, white worsted stockings, with red clocks, and 
high-heeled shoes, completed the dress. The young 
men wore a costume resembling the military undress; 
aad the old men were habited in loose blue coats, of 
home-spun cloth, lined or faced with red, and cocked 
hats.' 



HANOVER. ^ (Plate IV. No. 16.) 

In passing westward from the Prussian dominions, we 
come to Hanover. This state, which belongs to the 
King of Great Britain, has risen by degrees firom very 
; small beginnings to the rank and dignity of a kingdom. 
The government is a constitutional monarchy; and Chris- 
tianity, according to the Lutheran doctrines, is the estab- 
lished religion, but with complete toleration to all other 

Of their wives and dauf hten ?— What account is given of tht 
dmss of peasant girls at a wedding .'-—And of the yoimg men ? 
What is said of Hanover .' 
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Beets. EdtK^ation is w^U pronded for by schools of vdii* 
ens kinds, in every eity, towh, and Village; and Hanover 
is considered as one of the best prlaces for a foreigner to 
learn the German language. 

The Hanoverians have little in their characteristics 
and manners^ that is not common to eJl the people of 
northern Grermany. In their persons, they are tall, fair, 
and well-made; the women have fine complexions, fair 
haifj and, in many instances, a delicacy of feature and 
symmetry of form, that would #ival the greatest beauties 
of other countries. They have a touching voice, and 
are modest, but less timid than English women, because 
less accustomed to meet their superiors among the men. 
Both sexes affect to dress in rich clothes, aceordtn^ to 
the fashion of England or France. The principal people 
are fond of gold and silver lace ; and the ladies appear 
at court in rich furs, covered with diamonds. The fe- 
males in the burghers' fmniliesy in many of the towns, 
dress in a very grotesque manner; and the artisans and 
laborers wear such elothes as are best adapted to their 
various occupations. 

The Germans are inveterate smokers of tobacco, 
which they consider as one of their greatest earthly 
enjoyments; evfen the love^ approaches his mistress with 
his pipe in his mouth, and is frequently half obscured 
from her view by the clouds of smoke which roll from it. 

The character of the Germans, though less brilliant 
than that of other nations, is not destitute of its peculiar 
excellences : rectitude of conduct, frankness and good- 
heartedness, frugality, and persevering industry, they 
possess in ani eminent degree. Yet are they proud with- 
out riches, and fond of pomp in trifles; hence the office, 
■■'* • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■■■ ■ • 

Of the government, religion, and eckioati(m ?— How aie the peraooa 
of the Hanoverians described ? — ^What is sud of their dress ?— .What 
is said of the fondness of the Germaiui for tobacco ?— What is tho 
character of the Germans f 
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profession, or calling, of the hosband must be always 
applied to the wife; as, ' My Lady Minister,' — < Madam 
Doctor/ — *MrB. Secretary,* to the wife of common 
clerk, — and * Madam Shoemaker.' The national pride 
and patriotism of the Germans are confined to the spot 
where they were bom; to the rest of their country and 
countrymen they are as strange as if they were foreign* 
ers. Yet are they extremely fond of society, where their 
intercourse appears easy and familiar; and so loquacious, 
that the French themselves scarcely talk faster, or are 
more communicative. Passion rarely mingles with their 
intercourse; disputes never. Their conversation is light 
and agreeable, but not important. In all they say or do 
there is a calm, methodical, and unruffled demeanor, with 
a pleasing gentleness of disposition. But the most con- 
siderable traits in the German character are industry and 
application, as exemplified in the works they produce in 
clock and wotchHoaaking, and in the arts of turnery, sculp* 
tare, painting, and architecture. 

Throughout the north of Germany, a custom prevails 
of making recipirocal presents at Christmas, and on birth- 
days. The wife economises in her household expenses, 
that she may purchase a present for her husband; and 
the husband curtails his pleasures, that he may give 
something to Ins wife. The maiden and the youth ex- 
change gifts at these seasons; and it is only those who 
are so miserably poor at Christmas as to have no friends 
and nothing to give, who are not then happy. The rich 
present luxuries and ornaments; the poor necessaries: 
and every one has something over which he exults — a 
secret with some, and a subject of conversation with 
others. 

What mudtnition is giTen of their pomp in triflei ?— What ia aaid 
of their national {faride and fondneM for society ?— And of their io^ 
doatzy ?— ^WhUt ia aaid of the custom of makinif presents ^ 

6* 
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The amusements of the Germans very much resemble 
those of the English and French, with the addition of 
hunting the wild boar, which they prefer to all other 
sports. , . 

The stoves used in Germany are in general. similar to 
those seen in other northern countries: but some are por- 
table, and ladies take them to church. In Westphalia, 
and many other parts^ it is customary to sleep between 
two feather-beds, covered with fine sheets, which, by use, 
becomes a yery comfortable practice in cold weather. . 

AUSTRIA. — (Plate IV. Jfo. 14.) 

The Austrian empire consists of a great number of 
states, most of which h^ve distinct constitutions, that give 
a kind of modification to the absolute monarchy which the 
emperor otherwise possesses. The established religion is 
the Roman Catholic; but all sects are tolerated, and they 
are numerous in some parts of the Austrian dominions. 
The German language is used by the Austrians, the 
Sclavonic is spoken in Bohemia^ Moravia, and Galicia; 
and the Hungarians use a dialect of the ancient Scythian. 
Education is in a very low state; Austrian literature has 
no claim to celebrity; and the arts and sciences, except 
music, are inferior to those of many other countries. In 
music, the names of Haydn and Mozart, whose powers 
and taste were formed at Vienna, the capital of the em- 
pire, are sufficient to establish the national fame. 

The patience and perseverance of the Austrian charac- 
ter are favorable to mechanical inventions; but they have 
been rather directed to gratify the fancy than to promote 

And of their amusements ? — ^How do they sleep ? 

Of what does the Austrian empire connst ? — ^What is the religioQ 
of the empire ? — ^What is said of their education, literature, arts, axHl 
•ciencas of the ^iifftrians ?— And of their intellectual oharaeter ? 
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(he purpojies of practical utQity. The invention of a ma- 
chine, or puppet, capable of performing the functions of 
an expert chess-player; of another that could imitate the 
varied sounds of the human voice; ^and of an instrument 
that could emit simultaneously all the diversified sounds 
of music, is certainly very ingenious; but such performan- 
ces are not to be compared with th6 copceptions of an 
Arkwright; a Franklin, a Watts, or a Fulton, from whose 
gigantic minds flow all the benefits we are now deriving 
firom their useful inventions. 

The Austrians, generally speaking, are a handsome, 
athletic race, composed, for the most part, of German 
materials, but mixed with the different inhabitants of Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Bohemia. Hence the darker complexion, 
bolder features, blacker eyes, and more animated expres* 
sion of the Austrian, than of the German countenance. 

The Austrian character also partakes of the grand Ger- 
man outline, in which sincerity, fidelity, industry, and a 
k>ve of order, are conspicuous; but these valuable quali- 
ties are oflen counteracted by a predilection for sensual 
pursuits, and a blind adherence to old customs* Their 
sensuality, however, never enervates them; for they can 
rush from the ball or the banquet into the field of battle, 
and there enjoy the terrors of war, no less than the pleaa* 
ures from which it haa called them. 

With great physical vigor and ardent love of pleasure, 
are combined the most astonishing self-cominand, forbear- 
ance, and good-nature. Quarrels, even among persons 
intoxicated with spirituous liquors, scarcely ever attain 
any height, even in word^; blows are not heard of in 
many towns during a whole year; and maiming or mur- 
der, on such occasions, is totally unknown. 

What comparison, in this respect, is made between them and indi- 
viduals of other countries ?— What is said of their persons f—Wtiat 
is said of their character in a moral point of yiew .*— Of their giiynotii 
powers and self command I 
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The Auftrian women, in point of beauty, are excelled 
' by no females m Europe, the British only excepted; in 
manners, they are elegant, and in conversation lively and 
well informed. Previously to marriage, they enjoy a 
greater degree of freedom, than the same class do kk 
France, and some others of the more southern countries 
of Europe; and they are subsequently distinguished by 
an assiduous fulfilment of all the relative duties of life. 
Domestic disquietudes are rare, especially among the 
lower classes; the care of children, habits of labor, and 
attendance on divine worship, seem to occupy all their 
thoughts. They are, however, in common with md^ 
continental females, devoid of that acute sense of delica- 
cy, which, in England, as well as this country, is known 
to prevail. 

Scarcely any of the Austrian amusements deserve the 
name of athletic exercises: the most common are shooting 
at a target, playing at ninepins, billiards, and cards, with 
. dancing and concerts. Smoking tobacco is as much 
practised here as in the rest of Germany* The pursuxl 
of instrumental miisic prevails in the most fertile plains^, 
as well as in the mountainous tracts and secluded spots, 
' forming a curious example of the results attendant upon 
the continual prosecution of an elegant study, by a slow 
and apparently inanimate people.' , 

BOHEMIA. 

This ancient kingdom was once independent, but has 
long been subject to the Austrian rule, llie Roman 
Catholic b the established reHgion; and although the 
Bohemians at one period were the most zealous asserters 

What is said of Austrian women ?— Of their domestic habits ?— 
What is said of the Austrian amusements ? 
What is said of the political condition of Bohenaa ? 
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of civil and rtUgious liberty in £u^ope,,thef6 is no place 
in which sO many instarie^s of dupersfitiott are tnei with 
as at Prague, their capital. The cornets tuf the street?, 
bridges, tihd pnbHc buildings, are omaihente<]l with cruci- 
fixes, images of the virgin, of all sizes ahd complexions^ 
and of saints of every coiiifittry, conditioYt, and sex. Per^ 
sons are seen on their knees, of prostrate on the ground^ 
before these statues, offering their petitions with so much 
ferrcft and earnestness, that nothing sboft of a heart of 
stone in th^ object of their devotion could cause them to 
depart unblessed. 

The language of Bohemia is a dialect of the Sclavonic; 
and the G^rmati is also mfuch used. Learning is at a low 
ebb ; but manufacturing industry is more generally diffused 
in this coutttry thetn in toost other parts of the Austria^ 
empire. 

In Bohemfia, as inl Eastern Getmany, there is no middle 
class of soci^^; eyet7 lord is a sovereign, and every 
peasant a slave. 

The Bohemians are robust and strong made^ courage^ 
oas, active, aid sincere; but at present remarkable for 
neither arts Adr arms. Their manners and customs are 
much the sairie as those of the Austrians. 

The iUarquisate of Moravia, which constitutes a- put 
of the Bohesa^ kingdom, contains a mixture of GrernHafls 
and jSclaTOBialys, who hate a great resemblance ta the 
Bohemians. The authorteed religion is Roltlan Cathofi* 
cisra; btrt there are ttin^y Luther aris; ibid a society of 
Moratianis, nM^t the title of 'Uitited Bretfai-en,* have 
embraced a speoi€fS of P^otestcmtism peculiar to thetOK 
selves, #hlch they batd propagated by their siealous nns^ 
sionaries in several parts of the world. 

And of the leligiouB superstitions of the inhabitants ? — Of their Ian* 
gnage, learning, and useful arts ?-^ What is the eonditioa of their so- 
ciety ?-— Of the persons and manners of the Bohes^ans whaft is said ^ 
—What is said of Moravia, and the inhahitanta.^ 
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A small tract, near Olmutz, is inhabited bj a distinct 
people, of Sclavonic origin. They are called Havnacks, 
from the river Hauna, which flows through their district. 
They are low in stature, but strong and muscular. In 
their manner of life, they have preserved much of their 
primitive simplicity; and, from their plain and temperate 
habits, they live to an advanced age. They are reproach-- 
ed by their neighbors with indolence; but they plead the 
fertility of their soil in palliation of the charge; and look 
down on their more industrious censurers as an inferior 
race of beings, to whom nature has been less bountiful 
than to themselves. ' The young women,' says Mr. 
Neale, ' are remarkable for the grace and elegance of 
their forms, and the neat adjustment of their dresses, 
which are very picturesque, and show off to great advan- 
tage a considerable share of the personal beauty of the 
wearers. Their summer dress consists of a large white 
linen cap, the lappets of which, edged with lace and em* 
broidered with black silk, fall over their shoulders. Their 
long hair is suffered to float in tresses; or, when the cap 
is laid aside, is gracefully twisted, and tied over the head 
with knots of ribands; and their well-turned ankles are 
set off with white or red stockings, and black shoes with 
red heels. The dress of the men consists of a round hat, 
adorned with various colored ribands; a waistcoat, com- 
monly green, embroidered with silk, surmounted by a 
broad leather girdle, with brown pantaloons and boots, 
joined to the vest with large buckles. This is their sum- 
mer costume; but, in winter, they cover their heads with 
a large and singularly-shaped fur cap, and throw over 
their shoulders an undressed sheep's or wolfs skin; or, 
in the absence of these, they wear a brown woollen cloak, 
with a large hood, like that of a Capuchin friar.' 

How are the Haunaeks described ?— How does Neale describe their 
yoxmg women ?•— How does he describe the dress of the men ^ 
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s'aXONY. — (Plate IV. No. IS.) 

If we cross the mountains which form the northwest-' 
em boundarj of Bohemia, we shall be in the kingdom of 
Saxonj, of which the government is a limited monarchy, 
and the religion Christianity of the Lutheran form; though 
the royal family and a few of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. 

The Saxon language is one of the purest of the German 
dialects. Literature has long been fostered by the reign- 
ing family: and the arts and sciences have participated 
in the same benign influence. 

The Saxons bear a general resemblance to the other 
Germans, but are more lively and animated. The men 
are robust, and frequently well made; and the women 
are often handsome, with fair complexions, blue eyes, 
and a sprightliness of expression in their countenances, 
which is not very conunon with German females. Their 
likeness to the English is much greater than in most other 
parts of the continent. 

'The aspect of a Saxon village,' says Dr. Neale, 
'awakens strange feelings in the breast of a British 
traveller. The churches, with their square towers and 
horseshoe arches; the zigzag ornaments and billets en- 
circling the porches; the very tombstones around the 
churchyards, with the mouldering graves shaded by ample 
yew-trees; the neatness of the houses, and the decent 
cleanliness of the inhabitants, the very expression of 
humanity in their looks; all proclaim a common origin, 
ttid recall the recollections of that race of freemen, to 

Where is the kingdom of Saxony ntnated ?— What 10 the religion of 
the country ?— >What is said of the Saxon language, and literature ?— 
How ate the persons of tht Saxont dawribed ?-^What dees Dr. Nealt 
tty of a Saxon village ? 



whom England is indebted for the first germs of the reli- 
gious spirit, freedom of thought, jmd hpne^ industry, 
which so much characterize her present inhabitants.' 

Dresdep, the capital of Saxo^7^ is by f^ the most 
magnificent city in Germany: it is buiU on both sides pf 
the Elbe, and the miners aad modes of living of ih» 
inhabitajats are very different from wha;t ^Ij^ to be seen in 
other parts of Oernaany. Fine shapes, animated jcount^^ 
nances, easy and unconstrained motions, general Gpurte'i' 
sy, and universal cleanliness, are the fe9.tures lybich 
immediately offer themselves to observation, and must 
strike every one who visits it. The royal palace is a 
very magniUcent structure ; egid the g.allery of pictures, 
which contains ahout 1^00 performances of the best 
painters, has been aptly designatejll ' a complete mi^e of 
art.' 



BAVARIA. 

Thb government of this country is little short of an 
unlimited monarchy ; and the establisked religion is th^ 
^ Roman Catholic. The langaiage is a dialect of the Ger« 
nan: literature and scienxse have made no progress here; 
aad travellers agree in representing the Bavarians as 
among the m^t phlegmatic aijid sensual of the German 
Rations. 

The paeturje ^of the manners aad jcastoms of these peo*' 
pie, as drawn towarida the close of the last cjentory, I9 
coarse in tl^ extreme, apd strongly marked by ail due 
superstition, intoleraaee, apid bigotry^ of their religious 
creed. The men are a stout and vigx>rous race, w^^ 

Wh*t Ui M^d ipf 4j^ capllpf pf t^^ e^im^xy ?rr/^ of (j|e ^qf4 pal- 
iioe? 

What geatral deaeriptioa « |p.v»n 4)f BMruia f *-fio w are liie B»> 
▼anaofl deaoribed ? 
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adapted to bear the fatigues of war, and in general are 
good soidierg. Many of the women are handsome, live* 
ly, and graceful; but their charms are merely personal: 
mental cultiyation is at a very low ebb among them; and 
they are strongly addicted to pleasures and trifling pur* 
suits. Many of the court ladies know of no other em- 
ployment than playing with their .parrots, their dogs, and 
their cats. Some keep a hall full of cats, and have seve> 
ral maids to attend them; they spend half their time with 
them, and serve them with coffee. Sic. dressing them, 
according to their fancy, differently every day. Indo- 
lence is one of the most marked characteristics of the 
Bavarians: it pervades all classes, from the throne to the 
meanest cottage. This propensity to an idle life may be 
ascribed, in a great degree, to the rigorous observance 
of saints' days and holy days; to do any work on which 
would be deemed profane; though an abandonment to 
the most unrestrained indulgence, in drinking, revelling, 
quarrelling, and fighting, constitutes no breach of deco* 
rum. It is also countenanced and sanctioned by the 
example of the priests, whose idle lives are envied and 
emulated by tbe multitude. Interest prompts them to 
keep the people in a state of ignorance; and they are 
ever on the alert to oppose, with almost inconceivable 
fiiry, every thing that might tend to improve or enlighten 
the understanding. They preach scarcely any thing but 
masses, from which they derive great profits; and the 
fitupid peasant believes that confession and a mass, which 
cost fifteen pence, will wipe away the fouled crimes. 

The country people are extremely dirty; and their 
hovels have scarcely the resemblance of dwellings for 
human beings. Cheap as are nails, the rich farmer neg- 

Wtiat is said of the cmxri ladies ? — What is said of the indolence 
of the Bavarians? — How are their priests described?— How are the 
coiintry people described ? 

7 
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lects to use them to fasten down his wooden roofs, which 
are frequently blown off. by the winds. 

This great indolence is united with, or rather transcen* 
ded by an extraordinary degree of bigotry; which, among 
the lower orders, is upheld with a ferocity that frequently 
gives rise to scenes of blood: and herein the Bavarians 
are a complete contrast to their Austrian neighbors. 

The Bavarians have retained some characteristic traits 
of the different people from whom they are descended. 
The inhabitants of ancient Swabia are sober, but ignorant 
and superstitious; the Franks, or the people of ancient 
Franconia, are lively, cunning and enterprising; the Ba- 
varians, proper, sprung from a mixture of the Vindelici 
and Boii, are grave, loyal, faithful to their engagements, 
constant in their affections, attached to the ceremonies 
rather than the duties of religion, and ready to make any 
sacrifice for their country, if the priest commands it in 
the name of the Divinity. 

Munich, the capital of Bavaria, is distinguished by 
several establishments for the yalief of the indigent, hos- 
pitals for the old and infirm of both sexes, and others for 
orphans, foundlings and lunatics. It m^y be remarked 
too that most of these establishments were founded by 
pious and philanthropic inhabitants of the town; some 
have existed for nearly four hundred years, and since 
that period, virtuous citizens, guided by the purest philan- 
thropy, have used their utmost efforts to mitigate wretch- 
edness and misfortune, without being in any way assisted 
or encouraged by government. Food is gratuitously 
provided for six hundred persons, in an edifice erected 
for that purpose. A secret passage leads to the interior 
of the building; those who wish to conceal their poverty 

What is said of their bigotry ?— From whom are the Bavarians de- 
scended ?— What is said of each portion of them?— For what is 
Munich, the capital, distinguished ?—• How are these institutions 

•ciibed? 
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fiom their fellow citizens enter it, and recewe, without 
being seen, a sufficiency of wholesome provisions. 



THE NETHERLANDS. — ( Plate V. No. 20.) 

This territory consists of two very distinct portions 
and formerly made one government only, which was a 
limited monarchy, hut at present makes two separate 
kingdoms: Holland in the north, and Belgium in the 
south; which together are called Netherlands, or Low 
Countries, from their flat surface and low situation; many 
of the towns and villages being below the level of the 
neighboring sea, but preserved from inundation, by the 
persevering industry of the inhabitants. In Holland, the 
established religion is Christianity of the Calvinistic 
form; but the Belgians are of the, Roman Catholic per- 
suasion. 

The Dutch language (for so is the dialect of the Hol« 
landers called) is a kindred tongue to the German, copi- 
ous, though uncouth, and in need of improvement. The 
Flemish, or language of the Belgians, differs in some re- 
spects from the Dutch, but not so much as to prevent the 
natives from understanding each other. French is. gen- 
erally spoken, particularly in the south, where it has su- 
perseded the notiye tongue, except with the lower classes. 
Education is greatly promoted in this kingdom. The 
Butch take the lead of the Belgians in literature: and 
both have produced painters of the first celebrity. 

The Dutch are generally below the middle stature, 
inclined to corpulency, and remarkable for a heavy awk- 
ward mein. The females are by no means celebrated 
for elegance of figure, or expression of countenance* 

Of what does the N^etherlands consist ^ — ^Whence does it deriye its 
name? — What is the religion? — What is said of the languages used 
in the Netherlands ?— How are the persons of the Du^h described? 
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Their complexion is usually sallow; their maimers bx0 
inanimate; and, what is not .common in other countries, 
they are taller than the men. 

The characteristics of the Dutch are patience, ingenu- 
ity, and perseverance. Their natural temperament is 
phlegmatic, and their labor consists rather in slow and 
continued application, than in arduous exertion. The 
love of money is their ruling passion, and the spring of 
all their actions. Smoking tobacco is practised by both 
sexes, old and young, at all hours; and as they are ever 
plodding upon ways and means to get money, no people 
are so unsociable. They will rarely step one inch out 
of their way to save from inconvenience those whom they 
do not know; and, on the other hand, they never lose a 
moment in the gratification of malice, the indulgence of 
envy, or the assumption o£ those petty triumph^, which, 
in other countries, fill life with much unnecessary misery. 

The general character of the Belgians is much less 
fixed than that of the Dutch. Their situation brings them 
more immediately into contact with the French; and a 
considerable portion of the vivacity of that volatile people 
has been engrafted upon the gravity of the original stock. 
The most striking feature in their national character is 
an extravagant fondness for religious ceremonies and 
processions. 

A stranger on entering Holland is struck with the ex- 
treme cleanliness and decorum of the towns and villages^ 
as well as of the private abodes. 

The dress of all but the sailors and lower classes re- 
sembles that of the English, though generally made of 
coarser materials. Those who are stamped with the gea- 

What are their characteristics r — What moral traits are menti<med 
respectingr them .' — What comparison between the Belgians and the 
Dutch is made ? — With what would a stranger entering Holland be 
•truck '—What is said of the dress of the lower classes P 
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ume character of their native country, load themseWe* 
with enormous incumbrances of clothes. The hats of the 
women are as large as moderately sized umbrellas, set 
horizontally upon the head, so as to overshadow both face 
and body: they are mostly of straw, and gaudily lined 
within, with a broad riband pendent on each side. This 
hat forms a striking contrast with the remainder of the 
dress, which consists of a close white jacket, with long 
flaps; short colored petticoats, in the shape of a bell, scarce- 
ly reaching the middle of the leg; yellow slippers, with- 
out quarters at the heels; and caps exactly fitting the 
head and concealing the hair, but ornamented at the tem- 
ples by gold filigree clasps, twirling like vine-tendrils 
over the cheeks of the wearer. Both men and women 
wear at least two waistcoats, with as many coats; and the 
men cover their limbs with double breeches, that hang 
loosely upon them. 

The lower part of the houses in Holland is lined with 
white Dutch tiles; and some of the rooms are paved with 
small square tiles, put together without cement. The 
kitchen-furniture, in copper, pewter, and iron, affords i^ 
striking proof of the mistress's regard to neatness and 
cleanliness, which, however, is too frequently bestowed 
upon her furniture more studiously than upon her person. 
The beds and tables are covered with the finest linen, the 
rooms are adorned with pictures, and the yards and gar- 
dens with flowers. The rooms are warmed by means of 
stoTes, placed beneath or around the apartments, so as to 
'render the heat equal on all sides. The femdes have 
little stoves or pans of burning peat, which they put into a 
sqaare box under their feet; and persons of condition 
take these with them to church, or on visits. 

Row are the hats of the women described .' — ^What is said of the 
koiues in Holland ?— Of the furniture P—How are their rooms warm- 
ed? 

7» 
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The diet of the Dutch boors is usually coarse, consist 
iDg of roots» herbs, sour milk, and pulse. In towns, the 
commpn people fare better. AH ranks are fond of butter; 
and a journey is seldom undertaken without a butter box 
in the ^ooket. 

The diversions of the Dutch are mostly of the placid 
and retired kind, except that of skating, which is practis- 
ed by both sexes, of all ranks, when the canals and rivers 
are frozen over. Sledge racing on the ice is also much 
practised at that season. In other respects, little of the 
robust is to be found in their amusements. 



ENGLAND. — (Plate V. No. 17, 18.) 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, constitute the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain ; the government of which is a 
limited monarchy. The established religion of England 
is Christianity, under a peculiar ecclesiastical administra- 
tion; and ail sects are allowed the free exercise of their 
own rites. 

The English language is radically Grothic, enriched 
with words and phrases from the Greek, Latin, French, 
Itali«ln, and Spanish, but different in its structure from 
them all. Education is much attended to; though, it is 
to be feared, superficial acquirements are too oflen suf- 
fered to usurp the place of solid instruction. Literature, 
the fine arts, science, and mechanics, are daily receiving 
fresh accessions to their stores, from the prolific genius 
of British skill. 

The English are generally of the middle stature, well 

What is the diet of the Datch boors ? — What are the diversions of 
the Dutch? 

What generU aocoontis here {riven. of Great Britain? — What ia 
■aid of English language, education, and literature ? — ^What is said of 
the persons of the English ' 
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fonned, generally robust, with regular features, and flor* 
id complexions, jet not so fair as the northern OermanSy 
the Danes, and the Swedes. The females are equally 
distinguished for their personal and mental charms; their 
form, features, and complexion, bestow upon them a de- 
gree of grace and beauty which rivals the most elegant 
foreigners; while the peculiar modesty and neatness which 
pervade all their actions and habits, confer upon them 
charms, which are in vain sought for among the fair of 
other nations. ^ 

The natural proneness of the English * think before 
they speak, and their reluctance to enter into familiar 
converse with strangers, have subjected them to the 
imputation of being reserved and phlegmatic; but the 
most recent and candid travellers confess, that their re- 
serve is more specious than real, and arises from habits 
of reflection, rather than from mistrust or moroseness. 
It has been said of the English that, of all people in the 
world, they have the least of a national character; unless 
this very singularity may pass for one. Indeed, there is 
no nation upon the globe, in which more singular, more 
eccentric, and more opposite characters are to be met 
with, than in England, where liberty moulds the manners 
of the natives, freedom directs their mode of thinking and 
judging, and every roan may, if he will, appear as he really 
is. On the one hand, the Englishman is brave, generous, 
sincere, modest, when speaking of himself, though enthu- 
siastic when talking of his country ; a lover of fV^edom, 
devout, benevolent, open-hearted, devoid of treachery or 
malice, of sound judgment, and a promoter of the liberal 
arts and sciences: on the other side, he is frequently pas- 
sionate, melancholy, fickle, and unsteady; one moment 

To what imputation have the English been subjected ; and what 'u 
•aid of this charge ? — What is said of them in respect to national 
character ? — ^What opposite traits of character do they combine ? 
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applauding what in the next he will condemn; and ha 
good-nature, which leads him to believe any tale of wo^ 
or scheme of aggrandizement, without due examination, 
lays him open to numberless impositions and misfortunes. 
The Baroness de Stael, speaking of the eccentricity of 
the English character, observes that there is ' a singular 
mixture of timidity and independence among the English: 
they do nothing by halves, and they pass all at. once from 
a slavish adherence to the most minute usages, to the' 
most complete indifference as to what the world may say 
of them. And yet the dread of ridicule is one of the 
principal causes of the coldness that prevails in English 
society.' The same writer gives them a meed of praise 
for politeness and gallantry, which miigl^t' not have been 
expected from a female of her nation: biit the Baroness, 
wh6 was an intelligent traveller, judged from her own 
observation, not from common report. * It has been 
much repeated on the continent,' says she, Mhat the 
English are unpolite; and a certain habit of independ- 
ence, a gireat aversion to restraint, may have given rise 
to this opinion. But I know of no politeness, no protec* 
tion, so delicate as that of the English towards women, 
in every circumstance of life. Is there a question of 
danger, of trouble, of service to be rendered? There is 
nothing they neglect to aid the weaker sex. ' From the 
seaman, who, amidst the storm, supports her tottering 
steps, to the gentleman of highest rank, never does 
woman find herself exposed to any difficulty without be- 
ing sustained; and everywhere do we find that happy- 
mixture, which is characteristic of England — a republi- 
can austerity in private life, and a chivalrous spirit in the 
relations of society.' 

What does the Baroness de Sta^l say of them, respecting this pax- 
ticular ? — For what does she ^ve them the meed of praise ? — How 
we they viewed on the continent of Europe as to these particolara of 
character ? — How are the women in England treated ? 
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The incessant activity of the English hfa gtren occ»* 
Bion to a shrewd observer to remark: * an Englishman^ 
while he eats and drinks no more than another mnn, 
labors three times as many hours in the course of the 
year. His life is three common lives. People of other 
countries have some leisure hours; an Englishman has 
none. You may know him from all the rest of the world, 
by his head going before his feet, and by his pushing 
along as if going for a wager.' The same writer also 
adds, that an American gentleman, on his first arrival m 
London, observed, that ' all the people in the street seem* 
ed as if they were going on an errand, and had been 
charged to make haste back.' This incessant propensity 
to activity is not confined to any particular class: it is 
equally displayed in the garden of the laborer, the fiekl 
of the farmer, the workshop of the artisan, the counting* 
house of the merchant, and the amusemtents of the gen- 
tleman. 

The higher classes of the English observe great simpli 
city in their dress, except on public occasions, when they 
display much of elegance and somewhat of magnificence. 
The same characteristic neatness usually pervades their 
houses and equipages, which are rarely distinguished 
for useless pomp or parade. An enthusiastic love of ia- 
dependence, with a strong attachment to the enjoyments 
of domestic life, are distinguishing traits in the English 
character: and the servile deference shown in some other 
countries by the lower classes to the higher, is neither 
paid nor expected in England, where the mechanic and 
the laborer do not scruple to boast that * their shilling is 
as good as that of the nobleman.' Young people in the 
metropolis and large towns are fond of showy apparel, 

What remark has been made of them in conseqnence of their inces- 
sant activity ^ — What observation was made by an American gentle* 
man upon the same subject? — ^Of the higher classes what is saidf-«» 
What is said of the young people respecting the same lobject? 
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which the improved state of the manufactures enahles 
them to indulge in at an easy rate. Hence, on Sundajrs 
and holidays, apprentices and servants appear in all the 
gaiety of persons of rank and fashion: and the lowest 
tradesman endeavors to make a resptcttible appearance 
On the subject of this respectability, the Due de Levis 
remarks: * Their dress is equally remarkable for its ful- 
ness, uniformity, and neatness; those scanty clothes, so 
mean and strangely absurd, which are met with on the 
continent, are never found in Britain; still less are they 
worn-out clothes, which, preserving the traces of a luxury 
unsuitable to the condition of those who wear them, ap- 
pear to be the livery of wretchedness: on the contrary, 
all the apparel here seems at first sight fresh from the 
manufactory, and the same tailor appears to have cut out 
the coats of the whole nation; and we are almost tempted 
to ask if the English do not export their old clothes? 
The truth is, they wear them as long as we do, but pre- 
serve them better. The dress of the women is, like that 
of the men, almost uniform; although fashions change in 
England oflener than in any other country. Cotton and 
woollen stuffs, of which the texture, fineness, and pat- 
terns, are almost infinitely varied, constitute the basis of it. 
This advantageous practice, among a commercial people, 
who possess rich colonies, maintains a multitude of man- 
ufacturers, whose useful and charming productions are 
sought after and imitated throughout Europe.' 

The favorite diversions of the English consist of hunt- 
ing, coursing, and horse-racing; rowing and sailing are 
amusements peculiar to them, and in perfect unison with 
their insular situation and maritime character. The ring- 

What does the Due de Levis remark generally of their dress ?— 
What does he say of the dress of the women and of fashions in Eng- 
land ?~What constitates the basis of their dress ?— What are the 
ikvorite diyersions of the English ? 
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uig of bells is also much practised, and has been brought 
to great perfection in this country. A more refined and 
inteilectual entertainment is sought in the charms of mu* 
sic, which is cultivated with gteat success; and many of 
the large towns, as well as the metropolis, have their 
music meetings and oratorios, together with assemblies 
and theatrical entertainments. The athletic diversion 
of cricket is still kept up in the southern and western 
counties; and is sometimes practised by persons of the 
highest rank. Cock-fighting, to the disgrace of the na- 
tion, is a favorite pastime among the great, as well as the 
vulgar; and pugilistic contests, though sometimes fatal 
to one of the combatants, are patronised by what is term* 
ed ' the sporting world,' for the sake of betting upon the 
dexterity and strength of the brutal competitors. Bull, 
bear, and badger baiting, are chiefly confined to the lower 
orders; as are also cudgelling and wrestling. The £ng« 
lish are fond of skating, but not very expert at it, on ac* 
count of the short periods of frost in their climate; yet are 
they adventurous in it, frequently to the loss of their lives. 
The ancient hospitality of England has been greatly 
diminished, though it still lingers in the> remote parts of 
the kingdom, around some of those venerable fabrics 
which constituted the glory of the feudal times. The ha« 
manity of the English is, nevertheless, manifestea in large 
subscriptions for public charites, raised by all degrees, 
of both sexes, in addition to the immense contributions 
levied by law for the support and maintenance of the poor. 
Yet, through mismanagement of the funds, and a want of 
cooperation among the different societies, few nations are 
more burdened with poor; nor are there many countries 

What more refined entertainment is mentioned ? — ^What disrepii* 
table diverrione axe still kept up?— Of the skating of the English 
what IS mid ? — What is said of English hospitality and hununily ?— 
What is said of their being burdened with the poor? 
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in which the poor are in a worse condition. This faalt 
proceeds from the independence and propensity to legist 
late, which are predominant in the national character, and 
which induce an Englishman to pour the streams of his 
benevolence through the channels of small societies, in 
the conduct of which he may have an active part, rather 
than contribute to one large and general fund, over which 
he Gpuld have no immediate control. This desire of pre-* 
eminence is so engrafted upon the English feeling, that 
it is only necessary to announce that a certain situation, 
whatever labor, or privations, or expense, it may require, 
will procure to the occupier a degree of publicity, and 
instantly a host of competitors appears, each anxious to 
obtain the post of honor, even at the expense of his whole 
'fortune ; yet the very next day after he has been put in 
possession of what he so ardently sought afler, the same 
individual, may be found renewing liis claim to public 
patronage, in order to be elected to some other nominal 
honor. In England, the elections are mostly popular; 
the places they confer are devoid of emolument : yet the 
canvassing for a seat in parliament, the mayorship of 
a city or borough, or the post of a churchwarden or an 
overseer in a parish, is carried on with indiscriminate 
energy by the candidates, and equal animosity among their 
adherents. In short, to John Bull, as the Englishman 
is facetiously (*.alled, a contested election is the best of all 
treats, transcending even his predilection for Christmas 
beef and plum pudding. 

The .passions of the English are^ very strong, notwith- 
standing their habitual coldness of manners. In great 
things, and even in matters of little interest, which their 
enthusiasm has magnified to importance, no men are more 

What occasions this P — What is said of the desire of pre-eminenca 
amoDjif the English ?-— Of the English elections what is said ? — What 
is said of the passions of the English? 
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impetuous: abandoning their customary tranquillity, they 
give themselves up to extremes of all kinds; run in quest 
of danger; attempt extraordinary things; and delight in 
strong emotions. 

In no country is Christianity more respected than in 
England; in none are greater pains taken to propagate it. 
Missionaries are despatched to every part of the world, 
and Bibles sent in large numbers into countries where the 
light of Christianity is obscured, or not yet displayed. This 
is not done in the spirit of proselytism, but as an ordinary 
effusion of English activity and benevolence. For, under 
the same impulse, if the inhabitants of a distant country 
be thrown into distress by some sudden calamity, a sub* 
scription is immediately opened in England for their re- 
lief; and persons of all classes press forward to fill up the 
list, according to their respectability, without regard to 
the religious tenets or political maxims of those whom 
they wish to serve. 

The thirst for knowledge is insatiable in an English- 
man, and he is led by it to traverse inhospitable climes 
and trackless legions in every quarter of the globe. If 
stopped in his progress by obstacles, which for the mo- 
ment appear insurmountable, he returns, not in despair, 
but to provide such means as his ingenuity may suggest, 
to enable him to renew the attempt: and thus he pene- 
trates the burning deserts of Africa, or cuts himself a 
way through the perennial ice of the polar regions. 



WALES. 

The western side of England is inhabited by the 
Welsh, descendants of the ancient Britons, who, though 

How is Christiamtj esteemed in England ?— What is said of the 
benevolence of the English :*— And what is said of their thint lor 
luwwledge? 

8 
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thej have long lived under the English government, still 
remain an unmixed race, and adhere to the customs of 
their foreiathers. Their language is a dialect of the 
Celtic ; but in the towns the English is generally spoken. 
Wales was a seat of learning at a ver/ early period, and 
furnished the Anglo-Saxons with an alphabet. In more 
recent times, it has produced some eminent literary char^ 
acters. 

In their persons, the Welsh are generally short and 
stout-limbed. The women, for the most part, have pretty 
round faces, clear complexions, with dark expressive 
eyes, and good teeth. The higher class dress like the 
English; but in the more humble ranks, the national cos- 
tume is preserved, which, for both men and women, is 
composed of home-made woollen cloth. The coat, breech' 
es, and stockings, of the men, are always blue, and their 
waistcoats red; their shirts, are of blue or red flannel, 
except in some parts of the northern counties, where they 
are striped. The common dress of the females in South 
Wales consists of a jacket, made tight to the shape, and 
a petticoat of dark brown or striped linsey-woolsey, bound 
with different colors. Young women wear mob-caps, 
pinned under the chin, and small round felt or beaver 
hats, like the men. The elderly women commonly wrap 
up their heads in two or three colored handkerchiefs, over 
which they put a large felt hat. Both young and old 
throw a scarlet whittle across their shoulders, which com- 
pletes their dress. In North Wales, the costume is sim- 
ilar, except that the whittle is superseded by a large blue 
cloak, descending nearly to the feet, which is worn at 
ail seasons, even in the hottest weather. Linen is rarely- 
used; flannel being substituted in its place. Nor are 

Who are the Welsh ? — What is said of them ? — How are their per- 
sons descTibed ?• — How is their dress described ? — What is said of cos 
tume and dress in North Wales ? 
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shoes or stockings worn, except sometimes in fine weath- 
er; and then they are carried in the hand, if the owner he 
going any distance, and put on only at or near the place 
of destination, the feet heing first washed in a brook. 

The women of the higher class are generally well in- 
formed, and possess great volubility of speech, with a 
considerable portion of satirical wit. The men, who pay 
much less attention to mental attainments, are great 
sportsmen, and hospitable, but often addicted to excessive 
drinking; and so irritable, that trifling provocations have 
frequently engendered quarrels that have not subsided 
through many generations. They are very litigious; and 
there are few countries in which lawyers are so nume- 
rous, or so much employed. 

The women of the lower order are sober and industri- 
ous: they assist in tilling the ground, and manufacture 
clothing for themselves and families ; for to them belongs 
the whole process of spinning the wool, and knitting the 
yam into stockings, or of dyeing and weaving it into 
cloth, flannel, or blankets. They are very tender moth- 
ers, and carry their children, tied upon their shoulders, 
wherever they go. The men are less Ihdustrious than 
the women, and do not work so many hours, nor with so 
much energy, as Englishmen. 

The Welsh are religious observers of the sabbath; and 
the poorest cottager and his family, however numerous, 
are always clean and decent on that day. They still r^ 
tain many of their ancient superstitions, prejudices, and 
customs; and are extremely credulous on many points, 
which persons of more enlightened understandings regard 
as mere illusions. 

How are the higher classes of women described ?— What is said of 
the men as compared with them ? — ^How are the women of the lower 
order described .^— How are the men ? — How are the Welsh described, 
u to their regard for religion ? 
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SCOTLAND. — (Plate V. No. 19.) 

This country occupies the northern portion of the 
island of Great Britain, and was formerly an independent 
kingdom, between which and England many sanguinary 
wars were waged. And, though they are now united 
under one constitution, Scotland still retains her peculiar 
forms of ecclesiastical and common law, and her Presby- 
terian form of church government. 

Two distinct languages are used in Scotland; that of 
the Lowlands or parts nearest England, consists of the an- 
cient Scandinavian, intermixed with the Anglo-Saxon, and 
bearing a great analogy to the English. In the Highlands, 
a dialect of the Celtic, called Gaelicy is spoken, which 
has a great affinity to the Irish. Education has long been 
an object of primary attention in Scotland ; instruction is 
brought within the means of the poorest inhabitants ; and 
its effects are obvious in the national character. There 
are few departments of literature in which the Scots have 
not risen to eminence. In the arts they are deficient; but 
in the sciences they have displayed their native perse- 
verance. 

A spare habit of body and high cheek-bones character- 
ize the inhabitants of Scotland, who are brave, patient of 
labor, and capable of enduring great fatigue. Few peo- 
ple have more affection for their native soil, yet few so 
readily abandon it: they go in quest of adventures into the 
most distant climes; and it has been observed, that there 
is scarcely a populous place in the world where a Scots- 
man is not to be found. In this state of voluntary exile, 
- * , 

How is Scotland described ? — What is said of the language used in 
Scotland ? — What is said of education and literature in this coun- 
try ^ — How are the inhabitants of the country described r 
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thej are remarkable (or their parsimony, and success in 
obtaining posts of profit and of honor. 

At home, the better sort of the Lowlanders difier little 
from the same orders among the English, either in dress, 
habits, or manner of life. Their dwellings are built in the 
same style ; but their furniture is generally less expensive. 

Animal food is seldom eaten by the lower orders; and 
wheaten' bread is scarcely ever tasted by them. Oatmeal, 
made into bread, or prepared in a variety of other ways, 
constitutes the chief of their subsistence. With this hard 
fare, they are exemplary for good conduct; and alwayf 
ambitious to appear, with their families, clean and decent 
on Sundays and holydays. Both high and low retain a 
fondness for the ancient national dishes, as the haggess, 
the singed sheep's head, the fish in sauce, the chicken 
broth, and minced coUops. 

The Highlanders are a brave and hardy people, ardent- 
ly attached to the manners, customs, and language of 
their ancestors. Their ancient costume has fallen great- 
ly into disuse, and a Highland chief, in the full dress of 
his country, is only seen on extraordinary occasions. It 
is, however, still retained by many of the peasantry, and 
is composed of a checkered woollen stuff, called tartan, 
woven in stripes of various colors, crossing each other at 
right angles. Above the shirt, the Highlander wears a 
waistcoat with sleeves of this stuff; and over his shoulders 
he throws his plaid, which is also of tartan, and commonly 
about twelve yards in width. This is sometimes fastened 
round the middle with a leathern belt, and, hanging down 
before and behind, supplies the place of breeches. This 
dress the Highlanders call a phelig, but the Lowlanders 
call it a kilt. A kind o^ short pettic(^, of the same vari- 

What is said of the Lowlandere ?— On what food do they live ?— 
What is said of the Highlanders ?— How is Scottish, costume describ- 
ed ?— By what names is their dress described? 

8* 
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egated stuff, is also frequently worn, sind is denominated 
a phelibeg: this reaches nearly to the khee, and with 
short tartan stockings, tied below the knee with garters, 
formed into tassels, completes the dress. The lower 
classes cover their feet with brogues of untanned leather, 
and their heads with a flat blue cap, or bonnd as they call 
it, made of a particular kind of thick woollen cloth. A 
large leathern purse, richly adorned with silver, hanging 
in front, was always an appendage to the dress of a High- 
land chief, who also wore in the belt of his phelibeg, his 
knif'^, dirk, and iron pistol; the last sometimes of fine 
workmanship, and curiously inlaid with silver. 

The dress of the Highland women consists of a petti- 
coat and jerkin with close sleeves, over which they wear 
a plaid, fastened under the chin, and falling in graceful 
folds to the feet. Round the head they fold a kerchief, or 
a piece of fine linen, in various forms; though the young 
women have rarely more than a riband for this purpose. 
Shoes and stockings are little worn by the Highland fe-* 
males, except among the higher classes. In bad weather, 
the plaid is raised from the shoulders, and thrown over 
the head. 

The habitations of the Highlanders are generally built 
in glens, or valleys, by the side of a lake, or near a river 
or stream, with a little arable land adjoining. The walls 
an. of turf or stones, raised about six feet high, on the top 
cl which is a roof, constructed with the branches of trees, 
and covered with turf, on which the grass continues to 
grow, so that a traveller, at a little distance, distinguishes^ 
with difficulty, a hut from a green hillock. The interior 
is divided into three compartments, namely, the hidt, or 
kitchen, the henn, or in nerroom, and the 6t/ar, or cattle- 

What appendage to the dress of a Highland chief was worn ?— 
How is the dress of the Highland women described ? — How are the 
liabitationsof thf« Highlanders constructed? 
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stall. The partition between these apartments is frequent- 
ly no more than an old blanket, or a piece of sailcloth. In 
Uie kitchen, and sometimes in the inner room, are cup- 
board beds for the family: but more frequently, when the 
fire on the ground is extinguished, they lay their bed of 
heath and blankets on the spot, on account of the earth 
being dry. 

Dancing is a favorite amusement in this country ; but 
little regard is paid to art or gracefulness; the whole con- 
sists in agility, and keeping time to their own tunes. One 
of the peculiar diversions, practised by the gentlemen, is 
the goff, which is played with a bat and ball, and requires 
both skill and strength. 

The game of hurling, which is also peculiar to the 
Scots, is only performed upon the ice, with large flat 
stones, weighing from twenty pounds to two hundred 
weight each, which the competitors hurl from a common 
stand towards a given mark, lliese two may be called 
the summer and winter diversions of all Scotland. The 
natives are expert at all other sports common in England, 
except cricket, of which they have no notion. 

Those inhabitants of Scotland, who live chiefly by pas- 
turing sheep and cattle, have a natural vein for poetry 
and music. The beautiful simplicity of the Scottish tunes 
is relished by all true judges of the science, or admirers 
of nature. The favorite national instrument is the bag- 
pipe, which was introduced into the country by the Nor- 
wegians at a very remote period. A certain species of 
this music arouses the Highlander in the same way that 
the sound of the trumpet gives animation to the war horse; 
and even produces effects little less marvellous than those 
recorded of the Orphic lyre. 

How are they divided ? — What is said of dancing and goff as prac- 
tised in Scotland ? — And of the game of hurling ?— What is said of 
the taste of the Scots for music ? 
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This island, situated to the west of Great Britain, and 
separated from it only by a strait, constitutes a portion of 
the British empire. The government is consequently the 
same; and so is the authorized religion; but the majority 
of the people are Roman Catholics. 

The Irish language is a dialect of the ancient Celtic, 
and nearly the same with that of the Scottish Highland- 
ers. The use of it occasions among the common people 
a peculiar tone or brogue, which has become so general, 
as to prevail even in the higher classes, though they do 
not understand Irish. The literature of Ireland has a 
claim to antiquity: during the dark ages, Ireland was the 
asylum of European learning: in modern times, she has 
produced numerous leminent men of letters; and few 
nations have given more undeniable proofe of a genius 
adapted to literary and scientific pursuits. The national 
music is chiefly of the plaintive kind; yet not altogether 
destitute of lively and exhilarating strains. The favorite 
national music is the bagpipe, which only differs from that 
in use in Scotland in producing more melodious tones. 

The Irish are in general of shorter stature than the 
English, and, among the lower classes, personal beauty 
is less diffused. This is attributed to the different modes 
of living in the two countries. In England, the meanest 
cottager is better fed, clothed, and lodged, than the most 
opulent Irish farmer, who, unaccustomed to the comforts 
of life, has recourse to deep potations of ardent spirits, 
which stunts the growth of the race. In the superior 

What account is given of Ireland ? — ^What is said of the language 
of the country? — And of the literature ? — And of the music.^ — How 
are the persons of the Irish described ? 
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classes, where these impediments do not prevail, the men 
acquire the standard height of Engtishmen, and the h* 
males have a prepossessing appearance. 

Dauntless valor, ardor of affection, incorruptible fidel- 
ity in keeping secrets, impatience of injury, implacability 
in resentment, unbounded hospitality, strong local attach- 
ment, parental and filial tenderness, insatiable inquisi* 
tiveness, endless loquacity, acuteness and shrewdness 
mixed with blundering precipitancy, mark the genuine 
Irishman, with whom every thing is in extremes. He 
entertains a high idea of himself, and the advantages of 
his country ; is greedy of praise, irritated by censure, and 
^easily offended. Though sometimes parsimonious, he is 
more generally improvident, enjoying the present moment 
without thought of ihe future. 

The higher classes are possessed of an overbearing 
pride. ' Every kind of business they despise, except that 
of a wine-merchant, in which some branches of the first 
families are engaged — a predilection strongly indicative 
of the national partiality for the juice of the grape. 

The mercantile and trading community of Ireland are 
not characterized by that spirit of industry, enterprise, 
and perseverance, by which the British merchant is dis- 
tinguished; and bankruptcy is more frequently the conse- 
quence of expensive habits than of unsuccessful specula- 
tions. 

The common people are in a miserable state of poverty. 
In the country, they live in mean huts, or cabins, built of 
clay and straw, partitioned in the middle by a wall of the 
same materials. One of these apartments acconmiodates 
the family, who live and sleep promiscuously, having their 
turf fire in the midst of the floor, with an opening through 

What is said of their social character ? — What is said of the higher 
classes ? — How is the mercantile and trading community of Ireland 
described ? — What account is given of the common people ? 
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the roof for the escape of the smoke: the other is occupied 
bj a cow, or such articles of lumber as are not in imme- 
diate use. Potatoes, with coarse bread, eggs, milk, and 
occasionally fish, constitute their food: for, bowever plen- 
tifully the surrounding fields may be stocked with cattle, 
these poor natives are so oppressed and squeezed by their 
imperious landlords and lease-holders,, that they rarely 
taste butcher's meat. 

In all the cities of Ireland, there are districts called 
Irish Tawn$f occupied entirely by the poor, whose mud 
cabins, thatched with straw, are half buried amidst hills 
of dirt. These are usually found in the suburbs, and shel* 
tcr a race of idle wretched beings, for whom the slow 
progress of improvement has not yet provided any ade* 
quate employment. The women and children gather 
dung, or pilfer turf, for firing; and the men occasionally 
get a day's work, which enables them to purchase a few 
potatoes and sour milk. In all this misery, however, with 
famine continually staring him in the face, the Irishman 
is always cheerful, and ready to share his morsel with 
his more destitute fellow creature. 

When one of the lower class of Irish would appear 
dressed, at a fair or on a holyday, he puts on his whole 
stock of apparel: and at such seasons it is not uncommon 
to see him, though in the hottest part of the summer, toil- 
ing; under the weight of a couple of shaggy great coats. 
When inspired by whisky, of which they are immoder- 
ately fond, the men become very quarrelsome; and if this 
happens where numbers are assembled, old quarrels are 
renewed, not a few broken heads are the consequence, 
and too often death ensues. 

The Irish expend large sums upon funerab; and such 
is their ambition for pageantry and show on these occa- 

And of the Irish Towns ?->How do the people live in them ? — How 
are the Irish on holydayg described .'—Of their ambition for pageantry 
at funerals? 
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Bions, that the poor often hegin to collect mon^y for de« 
fraying the expense before the person is dead. They 
have also the practice of waking the dead ; and employ 
1ui«d mourners, called keeners^ who, to excite the feelings 
of their audience, inquire of the deceased, Why he left 
them? If he had not every comfort he could wish for? with 
many similar interrogatories, which, as observed in the 
case of the Norwegians, (see. p. 31) must only be consider* 
ed as incentives to grief. We shall find the same practice 
common among other tribes, as we proceed. The lowest 
price for one of these keeners is five shillings ; * and the 
poor will distress themselves in any way for other things, 
rather than omit this tribute of respect to a deceased 
firieod. Every interval of the keener*s catechetical rhapso- 
dy is filled up with the loud lamentations of the surround- 
ing friends, who are always numerous on such occasions. 
When he has given what he considers the worth of his 
hire, he retires from his station at the head of the corpse; 
the cries of the company cease, and eating and drinking 
commence; after which, amusements of various kinds are 
resorted to, dancing not excepted. On the day of the fune- 
ral, the cofBn is placed upon a common car, drawn by a 
single horse, surrounded and followed by a vast con- 
course of people, in long blue cloaks, giving loud utter- 
ance to their grief As the funeral proceeds, the cav- 
alcade is augmented from the villages near which it 
passes, and the noise is proportionally increased: but as 
the crowd usually consists of strangers, the symbols . of 
real grief are not observable in their countenances. 

In the north of Ireland, the custom of waking is con- 
fined to the Roman Catholics. The Presbyterians as- 
semble on such ocasions, but they have no keener, nor 
amusements; neither do they ait up all night with the 
corpse, as in the south. 

How is Uieir practice of waking the dead described ? — How are their 
funerals conducted ? — What is the practice in the north of Ireland r 
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FRANCE. — (Plate VI. No. 21, 22.) 

Franc B is literally the land of frivolity, the emporium 
of fashion," where you will find characters far different 
from any we have hitherto examined : for in no other 
nation is the pursuit of pleasure so ardent, nor do trifles 
so extensively occupy the attention of all ranks; but they 
are disguised under the denomination of taste. You will 
here meet with a ^reat deal of politeness; but you must 
be prepared for an equal share of insincerity. TTou will 
hear much of honor; but, on examination, it will often 
prove only a tinsel substitute, devoid of the sterling basis 
of Christian integrity. 

The government of France is a constitutional monar- 
chy, in some respects resembling that of Great Britain, 
but differing from it in many essential points. The estab- 
lished religion was the Roman Catholic till 1830; now all 
modes of Christian worship, as well as Judaism, are nomi- 
nally tolerated: Protestants, however, are sometimes ex- 
posed to insults from the bigoted populace 

The French language, which is known and spoken in 
all parts of civilized Europe, is chiefly derived from the 
Latin, but intermixed with many words and idioms of 
Celtic and Gothic origin. It is peculiarly adapted to tke 
lighter species of writing. The education of all classes 
is extensively promoted in establishments, public and 
private, of every degree. Literature has long been in a 
progressively flourishing state; but it has neither the bold 
spirit of inquiry and inventive genius of the British and 
Italians, nor the laborious research and patient investiga- 
tion of the Germans. 

What general description is given of France ? — What is said of the 
government and religion of France ? — How is the French language 
described? — ^What is said of literature in France > 
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FRANCE. 9t 

In dcience, France has several distinguished names; 
but does not seem to be replacing those she is losing with 
any thing like their ei|ual8« In medicine, she is decid* 
edlj inferior to Enghiiid. Ii9the fine arts, she has some 
eminent men; but her painters and sculptors are too apt 
to disgrace their professions by a meretricious taste and 
en immoral prostitution of their talents. 

In their persons, the French are slender, wel^propor^ 
tioned, and rather shorter than the English. — Their eyes 
are black, and their complexions brovm, or sallow. The 
women are more remarkable for vivacity than beauty. 
The superior people are very attentive to the exergises 
of dancing, fencing, and riding, in dl which they gener* 
ally excel in point of gracefulness; and their example is 
followed as much as possible by their inferiors. 

Paris sets the fashions of all Europe ; and an immense 
trade in articles of dress and new patterns is carried on 
by tailors, dressmakers, and milliners. Every week has 
its new female fashions, and every month its new cut for 
the male attire ; so that it would be impossible to describe 
any particular dress as a standard. But notwithstanding 
this fickleness of fashion in the metropolis, and other 
large cities of the kingdom, the mass of the provincials, 
especially the peasants, remain faithful to the ancient 
costume of an enormously large hat, loose breeches, and 
wooden shoes, for the men; and the iqddn and short 
petticoat, ^h a high cap, for the women. 

PoUteness and good manners may be traced, in varied 
degrees, through all ranks of the people. The lower 
class behave with a surprising degree of civility towards 
each other. Brutal quarrels, and noisy drunken fellows^ 
aremuisances seldom met with. This temperance of the 

Ao^^Bciipce anid the arts ?— How are the persona of the French 
^fescrilied ?— What is said of Fr^ch fashions ?---0f the politeness anA 
good msaners of the French what is said f 
9 
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men is emulated by the modest deportment of the women ; 
and in fine evenings, the streets of towns, and public 
places, are filled with groups of both sexes, of all de- 
scriptions, engaged in conversation; the charm of which 
is so fascinating to the mind of a Frenchman, that he 
seems to lose all idea of self-respect before its allure- 
ments; and under its influence the decorated chevalier 
may be seen contending with the unwashed blacksmith. 

The females of France take an active part in all the 
concerns of life: at court, they are politiciahs; in the 
city, merchants and tradeswomen; in the country, farm- 
ers and laborers, there being scarcely an operation of 
rural economy in which they do not take a share, plough- 
ing itself not excepted. In every department they occupy 
an important station, and are expected to act and decide 
of themselves in the most important relations of life. 

The quantity of vegetables, fruits, and eggs, to be seen 
on a market day, surprises an Englishman: but his won- 
der ceases, when he has learned that these light articles, 
with bread, constitute the greatest part of a Frenchman's 
diet. He is equally surprised at never seeing a joint of 
meat brought to table, and seems to make little account 
of the numerous dishes of chops, fish, chickens, vegeta 
bles, fruit, which rapidly succeed each other; for no more 
than one dish is laid on the table at a time. Neither is 
he much pleased with the small blunt knife that is put 
before him ; forgetful that there is neither leg of mutton 
nor round of beef to be carved ; and as for the poultry, it 
is so young, and so thoroughly cooked, that it may be 
separated with the gr^test facility. 

Sunday is but slightly observ<^d in France, at any 
season; scarcely at all during the harvest. Some people 

How do they show themselves ? — What character ia- given of the 
females in France ? — ^What surprises an Englishman in France ?-^ 
What is the mode of living in France ? — How is Sunday spent ' 
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go to church for about an hour; but, before and after, 
the tokens of a sabbath are scarcely perceptible. All the 
theatres and places of amusement are open, and more 
frequented than on any other day of the week. On a 
Sunday evening, every village has its rural ball; for 
dancing is the rage of all classes; and, from its great 
prevcdence, private persons are met with in every society, 
whose talents rival those of the professors. 

The temperate mode of life pursued by the French, 
their geographical position, and agricultural pursuits, ex- 
erapt them from that variety and severity of disease to 
which Englishmen are exposed. This fact is excmpHfiod, 
as well in the happy constitution of the people as in the 
advanced age to which they live. ' He was only fifty-six 
or sixty,' is a common formula of French biography. 
Meo of seventy or eighty have usually as much life and 
playfulness in France as their grandchildren. 

SWITZERLAND. — (Plate VI. No. 23.) 

This country lies on the east of France, and is the 
seat of honest simplicity and invincible attachment to lib- 
erty. The government is a federative republic ; that is, 
each of the twenty-two provinces, or cantons as they are 
called, of which the ^tate consists, is independent as to its 
internal affairs; but they are united for their mutual pro- 
tection. Some of the cantons are aristocratical, others 
democratical, and in a few a mixture of both forms pre- 
vails. So, also, in some of the cantons the Protestant 
religion is established, in others Roman Catholicism; in 
the remainder both are professed. A dialect of the Ger- 
man is the language chiefly spoken in Switzerland; but 

And how is Sunday eveningf ? — What is said of health and longev- 
itj in France ? 

H(yw is Switzerland described ? — What is said of the religion and 
1 ientnre of this country ? 
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French and Italian are used in the districts which border 
on France and Italy; and in the country of the Grisons, 
the Romanese, a derivation from the Latin, is the com- 
mon dialect. Education has long been an object of care 
in this country; and travellers have been surprised at 
the general iotelligence of the lower classes. Indeed, 
the Swiss have distinguished themselves in almost every 
branch of literature and science. 

The Swiss are generally tall, well proportioned, active, 
and laborious; distinguished for their honesty, steadiness, 
and bravery; and, above all, for their zealous attachment 
i« the liberties of their country. In common with other 
republicans, they possess a natural frankness and peculiar 
to^e of equality, arising from a consciousness of, their in- 
dependence. They also display a fund of original humor, 
and are remarkable for great quickness of repartee and 
dallies of wit, which render their conversation agreeable 
and interesting. Such is also the integrity of these peo- 
ple, that, in some parts of the country, neither attorney 
nor notary is to be found; contracts are inscribed on 
pieces of wood, instead of parchment; and the doors are 
without locks, because there are no thieves. 

The dress of the Swiss peasants is very particular. They 
have little round hats; coats and waistcoats of a kind of 
coarse black cloth; breeches of coarse linen, somewhat 
like sailors' trousers, but drawn together in plaits below 
the knees; and stockings of the same sort of stuff. The 
women wear short jackets, with a profusion of buttons, 
and petticoats reaching to the middle of the leg. The 
sleeves of the under garment are full, and tied above the 
elbowd. Unmarried females set a value on the length 
of their hair, which they separate into two divisions, and 

And what is said of the education ? — How are Uie persons of the 
Swiss described f — What is said of the social and moral character ? — 
What is the dress of the Swiss peasants ?— What is the dress of thift 
Swiss WQiaexi ? 
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allow to hang at full length, braided with ribands. After 
marriage, these tresses are twisted round the head in spi- 
ral lines, and fixed at the crown with sUver pins. Both 
single and married women wear straw hats, ornamented 
with black ribands. 

Most of the houses in Switzerland are built of wood, '' 
with staircases on the outside; large, solid, and compact; 
and great penthouse roofs, reaching very low, and pro- 
jecting beyond the area of the foundation. This peculiar 
structure is designed to keep off the snow, and is in uni- 
son with the beautiful wildness of the country. The houses 
of the principal burghers are of the same materials, but 
larger. Numerous cottages, called chalets, built on the 
sides of the mountains, are merely wooden hovels, with 
only one or two rooms; and some have their roofs secured 
by no other fastening than the pressure of stones laid 
upon them. Several of these rustic dwellings are situated 
m places almost inaccessible to any but a Swiss; and to 
screen them from the effects of the tremendous avalanche, 
or descent of mountain snow, they are commonly placed 
beneath some towering rock, over which the desolating 
rui^ shoots, without touching the humble hut. 

The cleanliness of the people and their houses is pecu- 
hdy striking ; and altogether their manners and customs 
afford strong points of contrast with those nations which 
labor under the oppression of despotism and tyranny. The 
meanest cottage cannot fail to impress upon the observer 
* a pleasing conviction of* the peasant's happiness. In the 
Plate referred to at the head of this article, a young herds- 
man of the Alps is supposed to have just descended from 
the mountain, on a Sunday morning, carrying some rich 
cream for his wife's breakfast. His wife, habited in her 

Of what are the houaea in Switzerhind btult ?— What is said of the 
SwisB cottai^, called ehaUts f^How are they litaated?— How is the 
ckaolinera of the Swiss described ? 
9* 
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best attire for his reception^ has been filling up the inter, 
val of his arrival by feeding her poultry, and has just 
completed her labor as he enters their little enclosure. 
The day is dedicated to domestic happiness; for he is 
absent from home all the rest of the week. 

The Swiss dinner is usually served at twelve o'clock; 
in the afternoon, the gentlemen assemble in clubs, or 
small societies, in the town, during winter, and at their 
respective villas in the summer. They frequently smoke, 
partake of wine, fruit, cakes, and other refreshments. 
The women, for the most part employed in domestic occu- 
pations, or the improvement of their children, are not fond 
of visiting. 

In some parts of Switzerland, and particularly in the 
canton of the Valais, a number of GoUrea, or persons with 
excrescences under their chins, and Cretins, or idiots, are 
met with. The first of these afflictions is' ascertained to 
arise from the quality of the water; and the second is 
suspected to originate in the same cause. The Cretins 
may be seen basking in the sun, with all the marks of 
genuine imbecility; and they are always treated with 
great respect by the common people, who esteem them as 
blejssings to their parents, from a notion that, as they are 
incapable of intentional criminality, they are certain of 
happiness in a future state ; and they therefore designate 
them ^ souls of God without sin.' 



SPAIN. — (Plate VII. No. 25, 26.) 

On the south of France is a vast ridge of mountains, 
(Called the Pyrenees; and on the other side is an extensive 
peninsula, the greater part of which is occupied by the 

How the reference to the plate explained? — In what manner do 
the Swiss employ themselves ?— Who are the Goitres f^-How toe they 
iJescribed ? 
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kingdom of Spain. The government is monarchicalt and 
has hitherto been distinguished by features of despotiam. 
But, of late, its character has been somewhat ameliorated, 
and attempts are making to assimilate its institutions to 
those of France. The established religion is Roman Cath- 
olic. The Inquisition was suppressed by Mapoleon, and 
is now at an end. 

The language of Spain, in which the Latin prevails, 
with a large admixture of the Gothic and Moorish dialects, 
is rich and sonorous, well adapted to poetry, naturally 
grave, yet easily admitting of pleasantry. Education has 
not been neglected in Spain, though its effects are less 
evident than in most other European countries; a defect 
arising from maladministration. From the same cause, 
Spain, which once excelled in history, poetry, and romance, 
has descended from her eminence, and sunk below her 
neighbors; and the arts and sciences, of which numerous 
monuments remain to attest their former vigor, are, from 
the same cause, equally depressed. 

The Spaniards are derived from an intermixture of 
Celts, Carthagians, Rbmans, Goths, Saracens, and Moors, 
who by turns have had dominion in the country. As some 
of these settled in one quarter, and some in another, the 
population is much diversified in the different provinces. 
The genial appearance of the Spaniards is good, the 
shape delicate, the head finely formed, and the counte- 
nance intelligent; the eyes are quick and animated, the 
features regular, and the teeth even; the complexion is 
swarthy, yet varying in degrees of darkness, and some- 
times exhibiting an olive hue. The Castilians appear 
deUcate, but are strong, and have a manly frankness in 
their countenance and manners. . 

What is said of the goyernment and religion of Spain? — What is 
the language of the country ? — What is said of education, literature, 
the arts, and sciences ? — From whom are the Spaniards descended ?^ 
flow are the persons (^ the Spanish described ? 
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The Spanish women are generally small and slender, and 
take great pains to acquire and preserve a genteel shape. 
They have mostly brown complexions, the few who are 
fair being chiefly to be found in Biscay : their face is oval, 
with eyes and hair brown or black, mouth agreeably pro* 
portioned, red lips, white and well set teeth, which, how- 
ever, they do not long preserve, through want pf care 
They have a peculiar grace or suppleness in theb motions. 
Their conversation, which is lively and easy, is full of 
choice expressions. They are violent in their passions, 
ardent in imagination, but generous, and capable of sin- 
cere attachment. 

The Spaniards are remarkable for great gravity of 
deportment and taciturnity. A pensive kind of dignity 
uniformly marks their mien and air; and their pace is 
so extremely slow, that, at a little distance, it is scarcely 
possible to determine whether they are in motion or not. 
They hold their priests in so much veneration, that they 
kiss the very hem of their garments; and they entertain 
an unreasonable contempt of other nations, especially if 
Protestant. Pride, vanity, indolence, avarice, and insa- 
tiable thirst of revenge, are among their predominant 
vices. 

Few of the higher classes wear the ancient costume 
of black cloaks, short jerkins, slashed breeches, and long 
, Toledo swords, exccipt on particular occasions; but it is 
still generally worn by the lower orders, and varies in 
almost every province. Both men and women are very 
extravagant in dress and personal orna!ments. The Span- 
ish women, in general, dress only for the street; for, upon 
their return home, they take off their good clothes, and 
display an appearance, for which even the effects of a sul- 
try climate can afford no adequate apology. 

What IB said of the women ? — ^What is the social and religious char- 
acter of the Spaniards ?— What is said of the ancient costume .' — How 
do the Spanish women dress ? 
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Fruits and vegetables fonn the principal food, even at 
the best tables ; chocolate is the most common beverage 
of all ranks; at dinner the ladies drink water, and the 
gentlemen but very little wine. This temperance is su- 
perinduced by the heat of the climate, which would give 
mischievous effects to a higher regimen. At dinner, in 
many parts of the country, the master of the family sits 
down to table in a chair; but the women and children sit 
cross legged on a carpet, after the manner of the Moors. 
Ai\er dinner, they usually sleep two or three hours; dur- 
ing this time of repose, which is called «ie«to, the shops 
in Madrid and other cities and towns are shut up; and 
few persons, except foreigners, are to be seen in the 
streets. 

Spaniards are so much addicted to smoking, that they 
have always a ^igar in the mouth, in the streets and 
public walks; in coffee-houses, at cards, at balls, in the 
interior of families, and even at parties in presence of 
the ladies: physicians smoke at their consultations, states* 
men at their councils, the judge upon the bench, and the 
culprit at the bar. A present of Havana ^igars is the 
greatest favor that can be bestowed upon a Spaniard, and 
as fully secures his affections as a good dinner is said to 
conciliate those of an Englishman. 

Dancing is a favorite amusement of the whole nation; 
joung and old equally engage in it with enthusiasm. Be- 
sides the dances common to other countries, the Spaniards 
have three that are purely national, namely, the fandango^ 
the bolero, and the seqtddilla, Mr. Townsend gives a 
lively idea of their passion for these dances, by saying: 
* If a person were to come suddenly into a chui;ph, or a 

What is the principal food in Spain ? — How are the dinners de« 
scribed ? — What is said of the Spanish propensity for smoking ? — 
How do the Spaniards esteem dancing ? — What does Mr. Townsend 
lay of their propensity for this amusement? 
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court of justice, playing the fandango or the bolero y priests, 
judges, lawyers, criminals, audience, one and all, grave 
and gay, young and old, would quit their functions, for- 
get all their distinctions, and commence dancing.' Noc- 
turnal serenades of vocal or instrumental music are given 
by the young men under the windows of their mistresses. 
Romanes, or pilgrimages, to celebrated chapels, or her- 
mitages, on the eve of the festival of the patron saint, are 
very fashionable, and present living scenes asT grotesque 
as that described by Chaucer. The devotees, and those 
who accompany them from curiosity or worse motives, pass 
the night either in the porch of the church or chapel, or 
in the neighboring fields, or under tents: men, women, 
and children are huddled together: they eat, drink, laugh, 
sing, lie down and sleep; while darkness throws a veil over 
a scene altogether incompatible with acts of devotion. In 
the same spirit, when the church bells, at sunset, give 
the signal of repeating the prayer to the Virgin, the per- 
formei's at the theatres, as well as the audience, fall upon 
their knees, and so remain for several minutes: the busy 
multitude in the streets are also hushed on the same 
occasion, and arrested in their pursuits, as if by magic, 
and all carriages stop: the women cover their faces with 
their fans, the men take off their hats, and all breathe, or 
are supposed to breathe, a short prayer to the protect 
ing power, which has brought them to the close of another 
day. After a short pause, the women uncover their faces, 
the carriages drive on, and the whole crowd is again in 
motion as before. 

In all the provinces of Spain, particularly those of the 
south, a distinct class of people, called GUanoeSy or Gfip- 
aies, are numerous. Though admitted to the privileges of 
Spaniards by Charles III. who allowed them to bear the 

How are the Spanish Ronuurieit described ? — What taket place at 
the suntet beUs ' — Where are the Spanish gipsies found ? 
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honorable appellation of JVctir CtutUians, they are the same 
erratic race, and bear the same physiognomy that distin* 
gnishes them in other countries. Some of the men are 
engaged in petty traffic; many of them are provincial 
actors and teachers of the /amtango ; and some few are 
innkeepers, in the small towns and villages* Music, 
dancing, and fortune-telling, are the chief occupations of 
the females. 

Gallantry is so truly national in Spain, that it descends 
even to the peasantry, who always pay a marked defer- 
ence to the female sex. They also possess a degree of 
civility towards strsdjgirs, and ^n easy style of behavior, 
very remote from thi^urlish and awkward manners of 
the English and German rAstics. There is in their de- 
meanor a constant cheerfulness, which strongly prepos- 
sesses a stranger in their favor. Yet, though they treat 
every man they meet with politeness, they naturally anil 
justly expect an equal return of civility, the omission of 
which would be sure to incur an insult 



PORTUGAL.— (Plate VII. No. 27, 28.) 

This kingdom, which occupies the western border of 
the Spanish peninsula, was under a despotic government, 
but has been made a constitutional monarchy. The Ro- 
, mfixk Catholic is the established religion. The language 
is a kindred dialect to the Spanish, but more intermixed 
with French words and phrases. Literature, the arts, and 
science generally^ are here in a very depressed state. 

The Portuguese resemble the Spaniards in many re- 
spects; but the higher classes have less knowledge with 

How are they described ? — What is said of Spanish gallantry ?— How 
are strangers treated by the Spaniards ? 

What general description is given of Portugal ?— How are the Por^ 
toguese described? 
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more voluptuousness; and the lower orders are more live** 
ly, mdustrions, and intelligent. In general, they are not 
so tall, nor so well made, as the Spaniards; they have 
swarthy complexions, black hair, and dark eyes; and are 
of an irascible revengeful disposition. The women are 
lunall, with brown complexions, but regular features a0d 
dark expressive eyes. The round face and plump form^ 
are more esteemed in this country than the long tapering 
visage and thin delicate fVame of the Spanis)i ladies. Sen- 
sibility and modesty are characteristic of (he Portuguese 
females. Their usual dress is a kind of black garment, over 
a petticoat of the same color, exmj^ in Lisbon, where 
the women wear black silk mantos^f^d of garment that 
tsovers the head and the upper part of the body. Cloaks 
and petticoats of woollen cloth, of divers colors, fringed 
with gold lace or ribands, are worn by the inferior ranks; 
but cottons, muslins, and colored silks, are rarely seen 
upon a native. The form of the female attire does not 
undergo a change once in an age; and milliners and fan-> 
cy dressmakers are as much unknown in Lisbon as they 
were in ancient Sparta. 

The men have generally adopted the English and 
French costumes, over which they throw a large cloak, 
called a capote^ and this is used at all seasons. The straw 
mantle worn by the Spanish shepherds of Leon is also 
used by the Portuguese peasants; and a high conical cap 
frequently supplies the place of a hat. About the waist 
they wear a party-colored sash, in which is carried a 
dirk, or long knife. Their favorite instrument of music 
is the bagpipe, which they adorn with ribands, as do the 
Scottish Highlanders; and to the sound 'of this, two or 
three of them dance a kind of reel; or, if the tune be 
slow or solemn, the piper walks backwards and forwards 
as he plays amidst a silent and attentive crowd. . In their 

What is said of the womcfn ? — How do they dress 9b^WhatcoBtuiiie 
do the men adopt r— Vfrhat is their favorite mttsical instrument ' 
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lively dances, they raise their hands above the head, and 
keep time with castanets. The guitar is also in as much 
use. in Portugal as in Spain; the Spanish dances are 
adopted; and the fandango, under the name of a wffa^ 
has lost nothing of its wanton character by the transfer. 

To the enterprising spirit of the Portuguese of the M* 
teenth and sixteenth centuries we are indebted for the dis- 
covery of the Guinea coast, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the passage by sea to the East Indies. They were the 
most adventurous and most mercantile people of their 
day. But the modem Portuguese have none of their 
spirit: with a firm belief that their country is " the bless* 
ed elysilun," and Lisbon the greatest city in the world, 
they entertain a sovereign contempt of all other countries, 
especially of such as do not produce corn, wine, and oil; 
aDd cannot be persuaded that any spot upon the globe 
could aSbrd them so much happiness as they experience 
at borne. No wonder, therefore, that they should have 
an aversion to going abroad in search of adventures or of 
ttew (JiscQveries: and the Portuguese who should propose 
to go and spend a winter or two under the arctic circle, 
would be considered as a madman. 

The Portuguese peasantry, however, are not objects^ 
of envy to people of the same class in England. Their 
fare is of the coarsest kind: though they are surrounded 
by the luxuries of nature, a piece of black bread and a 
salted pilchardj or a head of garlic, constitute their chief 
diet; or, if* they can sometimes procure a salt*cod, they 
consider it a feast. Their dwellings are miserable huts, 
with scarcely any furniture in them; and, like the Moors, 
they sit cross-legged on the ground. 

What other amaaemeiits have they ?-rHow did the Portogaeae fop* 
merly become dUiing^iBhed ? — What in said of the modem Porta*> 
ffnese in relation to the same subject f— What deicription ii given of 
tne Portugoefe peasantry ? 

10 
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In tfie metropolis, a taste prevails for pomp and pa* 
rade ; but it is accompanied by great hospitality to stran- 
gers. Amusement is sought with much eagerness; and 
music, balls, theatres, billiards, cards, dice, bull-fights, and 
church Aistivals, occupy the thoughts of all who are not 
compelled to labor for daily subsistence. All the porters 
are Gallegos, or Gallicians, an industrious and honest 
race, yet despised for the very qualities that render them 
respectable. One of their principal employments is sup- 
plying the citizens daily with water, which they carry in 
small wooden barrels upon their shoulders from the dif- 
ferent fountains. The fidelity of these people is prover- 
bial: in the houses of the foreign merchants, they are the 
only servants employed; and many of the Poituguese 
prefer them in that capacity to natives. 

Beggars are a formidable class in this country; they 
infest every place, not entreating, but demanding alms. 
If they meet a well-dressed person on the road, he must 
offer them money, the amount of which is not always left 
to his discretion. He must give first for the sake of St. 
Anthohy, then for the sake of St. Francis: after which 
he is called upon to give for the honor of the Virgin 
Mary; and ultimately he is robbed for the love of God! 

Among the peculiarities of the Portuguese, the following 
are very conspicuous. Corn, instead of being threshed, 
is trodden from the husk by pj^en. Women, when they 
ride, sit with the left side tosfe^rds the horse's head; and 
a postilion rides on the left horse. Footmen play at 
cards whilst waiting for their masters. Tailors sit at 
their work like shoemakers. Hairdressers appear on 
Sundays with a sword, a cockade, and two watches, or at 
least two watch-chains. A tavern is known by a vine- 

Of taste in the metropolis what is said f — What account is given of 
the porters ? — How are the beggars described ?— What peculiarities 
among the Portuguese are named ? — What other ones axe named ? 
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bash; a house to be let, by a piece of blank paper; and 
a Jew by his extra catholic derotion. Fishwomen are 
seen with trinkets of gold and silver about the neck and 
wrists; and the custom of wearing boots and black con- 
ical caps is peculiar to fruit-women. 

In visiting any one above the rank of a tradesman, it 
is necessary to wear a sword and chapeau: if the family 
be in mourning, the visiter must also wear black. If he 
come not in a coach, the servant will not consider him a 
gentleman: and were he to visit in boots, he would com- 
mit an unpardonable offence, unless he likewise wore 
spurs. The master of the house follows the visitaht 
when he comes in ; and precedes him when he goes away. 

Easter Sunday is the accession of what is called the 
Emperor of the Holy Ghost; a personage of equal impor- 
tance with the Boy Bishop of former times in England. 
In short, this emperor is a little hoy: his reign lasts only 
till Whitsuntide; but his privileges are for life; and he 
may commit any crime short of high treason, with impu- 
nity. 

ITALY. — (Plate VIII. No. 29.) 

This celebrated country has, on account of its diver- 
sity of scenery, the luxuriance of its produce, and the 
salubrity of its climate, justly obtained the title of '* the 
garden of Europe." In fmcient times, it was the seki of 
the most extensive and renowned empire recorded in the 
annals of history ; and in later periods it has been the seat 
of an ecclesiastical supremacy, of which the influence 
has been, more or less, felt in every quarter of the world. 
You will readily conceive that the empire was the Roman, 
and the supremacy that of the Pope. 

What usages prevail in relation to visiting ? — In what manner if 
Easier Sunday observed in Portugal ? 
What general account is given of Italy ' 
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This coQiitry consists of a very prolonged peninsula in 
the Mediterranean; and is divided into various states; 
but with little difference as to the persons, dispositions, 
and dress of the inhabitants. The government is gen- 
erally of the despotic character ; and the religion is the 
Roman Catholic. The language, derived from the Latin„ 
is elegant and melodious; and literature, though much 
depressed, in comparbon with what it has been, is still 
respectable. Italy was once the seat of the fiae arts; but 
these have long since declined. The Italian music has 
carried the harmony of sounds to the highest pitch of per- 
fection hitherto attained, and may be said to have tuned 
every delicate ear in Europe. 

The Italians are, in general, well proportioned, active, 
and comely. The ladies are remarkably handsome. In 
their external deportment, these people have a grave so- 
lemnity of manner, which is sometimes thought to arise 
from natural gloominess of disposition: but they are nev- 
ertheless cheerful, and give themselves up with ardor to 
every pleasure, even the most trifling. 

The best quality of the modern Italians is sobriety; the 
immoderate use of strong liquors being almost universal- 
ly discountenanced. Under every form of government 
they seem cheerfully to acquiesce; at least, they conceal 
their sentiments by a rigid silence on political subjects. 
With great taciturnity, however, they discover but little 
reflection ; and they feel with greater accuracy than they 
reason; being more apt to mislead themselves when they 
take time to deliberate, than when they act from the im- 
pulse of the moment. Duplicity is a striking character- 
istic of these people; and, to gain a particular object. 

Of what does the country consist, and how is it divided ? — What i« 
said of the government, language, literature, and the arts? — How are 
the persons of the Italians described ? — What is the best quality <^ 
the modem Italians .'-^What is said to be a striking chftractemtiG of 
this people ? 
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they will fawn upon strangers, and condescend to acts of 
disgusting meanness. A sense of past injuries remains 
long in the recollection of these people, and assassination^ 
accompanied with treachery, is too often the consequence. 

The native Romans form an exception to the general- 
characteristics of the Italians: they are sullen, pale, spir^ 
itless, and morose; possessed of few ideas, and apparent- 
ly tired of existence. They are rarely seen to smile; 
they hrood over injuries with inveterate malice; and they 
scarcely ever speak, except to beg alms; which, when 
tendered, they absolutely tear from the giver, without 
thanks, and without evincing the least satisfaction at hav- 
ing obtained them. Such are the descendants of the for- 
mer masters of the world, whose manners.have been aptly 
compared to those of a growling old mastiff^ conscious of 
his lost strength and want of teeth ! 

In their dress, the Italians observe a medium between 
the French and Spanish modes. The Florentines, who 
are more ostentatious than their neighbors, are extreme- 
ly vain in this respect, as they are also of their eating: 
yet their politeness, language, and manners, render them 
very agreeable to strangers. 

The Venetians, a lively and Ingenious people, are re- 
markably sober, obliging to strangers, and gentle in their 
intercourse with each other. In their persons they are 
tali and well formed, with dark eyes, and a brown ruddy 
complexion. The women have fine countenances, ex- 
pressive features, and a rich carnation hue upon the skin. 
They dress their hair in a fanciful but becoming manner. 
The nobles wear a robe of black cloth, or baize, some- 
thing like the gown of an English barnster. In winter, 
the robe is faced with fur, and bound about the waist with 

Of the native Romaiui, what is said ?— What comparigcm it mads 
illastnttiye of their manners ?— What is said of the Italians in respect to 
dieas ?— What is said of the Venetians ? — flow is their dress descrihed i 
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a girdle. In lieu of a hat, a woollen cap, in the form of 
a deep crown of a hat, is used, but more commonly under 
the arm than on the head. The noble ladies are allowed 
but little finery: they are obliged to wear black, without 
any jewels, except in the first year after marriage. A 
gold chain, or pearls, about the wrists, constitutes their 
chief ornament. The magnificence of the rich is exhib- 
ited in fine houses and furniture, not in their mode of liv- 
ing; for in this they are great economists, and agree with 
a cook to furnish them so many dishes a day at a certain 
price. 

The Italians compute their day from sunset, and count 

their hours from one to twenty in succession. They are 

very superstitious, yet have less dread of seeing spectres 

than the people of other countries. The dead are carried 

' to the grave uncovered, and buried without a coffin. 



NAPLES.— (Plate VIII. No. 30.) 

This country forms the southern extremity of the Ital- 
ian peninsula, and with the neighboring island of Sicily 
constitutes what is usually called the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. The government is an absolute monarchy in 
Naples; but in Sicily a constitutional form, upon the plan 
of that of Great Britain, has been established. The re- 
ligion is the Roman CaJtholic; but, although there are 
few countries in which a profession of religion is more 
prominently displayed, there are none where its power is 
less obvious; for, as the Neapolitans are the greatest 
sensualists in Europe, their distinguishing characteristic 
is present enjoyment, without reference to futurity. The 
language is a dictlect of the Italian: the effects of educa* 

What other peculiarities are stated of the Italians d 
What is said of the government of Naples ?— How is the professioii 
of religion in this country described.? 
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tion are scarcely perceptible; and, though not destitute of 
institutions, the arts and sciences do not flourish here. 

The population of Naples is very dense: this arises 
> from the extraordinary serenity of the climate, the richness 
of the soil, and the manners of the country. People live 
at a small expense; they subsist on little, and live a long 
time. The heat of the climate is said to blunt the appe- 
tite; and if it increases the thirst, the means of allaying 
it are multiplied. The snows of the Apenines quench 
the thirst of the Neapolitans, the sea nourishes them with 
its fish, and the volcanic ashes from Vesuvius furnish a 
manure which renders the land fertile in fruits and corn. 
Iced water and lemonade are among the luxuries of the 
lowest people, who never inflame themselws with spirit- 
uous liquors: but gluttony is a common vice. 

The number of Neapolitan nobility is very great ; about 
one hundred bear the title of Prince, and a still greater 
number that of Duke: but they are for the most part very 
poor, and some even bear the title without any estate. ^ 
They are nevertheless excessively fond of show and splen- 
dor: the finest carriages are painted, gilt, varnished, and 
lined, in a richer and more beautiful manner than is cus- 
tomary in England or France : they are often drawn by six 
or eight horses ; before the carriage are two running foot- 
men, and behind three or four servants in the richest live- 
ries. The ladies and gentlemen within these vehicles 
glitter in all the brilliancy of lace, embroidery, and jewels: 
nor is the finery confined to them; it is extended to the 
horses, whose heads, manes, and tails, are ornamented 
with feathers, ribands, and artificial flowers. The peas- 
ants, on the contrary, are in a very abject state ; depend- 
ent upon the caprice of their lords, they have nothing to 

What is said of the population of Naples? — What is the climate ? 
Wliat is said of the Neapolitan nobility ? — How is their fondness 
for splendor and show described? — What is the condition of the peas- 
antry? 
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hope foi, and they pass their days in a state of listless- 
ness, delighting only to bask in the sun and do nothing. 
Indeed, idleness prevails to a certain degree among all 
classes, and very few of any rank attend to business with 
the zeal and activity of residents in cooler climates. 

The Neapolitan women are so passionately fond of 
finery, that they scruple not to sacrifice every other coin 
sideration to its attainment. They formerly wore nets 
and ribands on their heads, as is still the practice of the 
Spanish females; but now a plainly dressed head of hair 
is confined to the lowest orders, and all distinction of dreas 
between the wives of noblemen and tradesmen is entirely 
laid aside. 

The Lazzaroni, who constitute a co'^^derable porticHi 
of the inhabitants of Naples, are compuced at from 30,000 
to 40,000, most of whom have no dwelling-houses, but 
sleep every night under porticoes, piazzas, or any shelter 
they can find. Such as have wives and children, live in 
the suburbs of the city, in huts, or caverns or chambers 
dug out of the mountains. Some gain a livelihood bjr 
fishing ; others, by carrying burdens to and firooi the ship- 
ping ; and many walk about the streets, ready to run on 
errands, or to perform any labor in their power, for a 
trifling recompense. They are all half naked, and, not- 
withstanding the facility with which the light food of the 
country is obtained, generally half faipished : they are also 
treated with the greatest tyranny by the nobility, and even 
by livery servants, who scruple not to apply the cane to 
their shoulders, if they happen to stand in the way: yet 
they endure privation and insult with an astonishing de- 
gree of patience. 

The houses in Naples are generally built of stone, with 
flat roofs, on which the inhabitants walk in the evenings 

What is said of the Neapolitan women ? — How numerous are the 
I.azzaroni? — How are they described ?— -In what manner axe the 
houses of Naples built ? 
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to enjoy the cool air, after a sultry day. The streets are 
well paved, but not lighted at night ; and in the daytime 
they are obstructed by stalls for the sale of provisions* 
Every thing is done in the streets, sleeping only excepted. 
There the artisans and mechanics work; there the citizens 
saunter and converse; there the showman exhibits his 
scenic mimickry, as do the priests their church proces- 
sions, and altogether produce the most curious medley of 
sounds that can be conceived. The noise of the populace 
in Naples is unexampled; and it is assisted by all the pow- 
ers of gesticulation and a perpetual motion. 

SARDINIA. 

The island of Sardinia lies in the Mediterranean, about 
midway between Europe and Africa. Its government is 
monarchical, and its sovereign has a large portion of the 
northwest of Italy under his sway. The religion is the 
Roman Catholic; and the dialects, which are all derived 
from the Italian, (except among the Savoyards,) difier so 
much from each other in the several parts of the kingdom, 
that they might almost be taken for distinct languages. 
The universities of Turin and Genoa present the means 
of education to the higher classes, but literature is not 
widely diffused in these states; and if the arts have made 
a greater progress, their success must be attributed to 
the splendid rites and profuse ornaments of the national 
church. 

The Sardinians are scarcely civilized: the feudal sys- 
tem still exists among them, and titles and estates go 
together, so that the purchaser of one becomes possessed 
of the other. The common people wear linen shirts, 

What account is given of the etreets in that city ? 
TVhere is the island of Sardinia ?— How is it described ?•- What is 
nid of the Sardinians ? 
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fastened at the collar with a pair of silver buttons, like 
ha^ks* bills; and their upper dress, for the most part, 
consists of goats' skins, with the hair outwards: some few, 
of the better sort, wear tanned leather coats. With such 
durable habiliments, they require not much aid from for- 
eign manufactures. The country people are generally 
armed, yet assassinations are not frequent; although, if a 
man stab another within four hours afler quarrelling with 
him, he is not subjected by the laws to a capital punish- 
ment. On the other hand, the church affords no protec- 
tion to the guilty. The Sardinians are not bigoted; and, 
next to the Spaniards, with whom they have had long 
intercourse, the EngHsh are their favorites. 

or the two nations which constitute the great body of 
his Sardinian majesty's continental population, it has been 
observed; the Piedmontese are a cunning, sliarp, and 
passionate race, with more sense than the Savoyards, but 
less sincerity. The inhabitants' of Mount Aosta are ex- 
ceptions to this character, who are farther distinguished 
by large wens. 

The Savoyards are good-natured, gentle, plain in their 
manners, simple in their affections, faithful, and honest. 
Improvidence is a striking feature in their character, and 
as powerful in the nobleman as the peasant. They are 
always in debt; and, though unthinkingly Hberal and gen- 
erous, cannot resolve to pay what they owe. The lan- 
guage of the common people is a corrupt French; but 
such as live in large towns use the Parisian dialect. In 
temper and disposition, they more resemble the Germans 
than the French; and to their cheerful disposition, habit- 
ual temperance, sobriety, and activity in a salubrious air, 
they are indebted for great longevity. Numbers of the 
mountaineers of both sexes are subject to wens, or goit- 

How do the common people dress?— Of the country people what 
is said ? — How are the Piedmontese described ? — What is said of th» 
Savoyards ? — What is their language ? 
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en, in their throats, which very much disfigure them. 
The Savoyards are very fond of itinerating in search of 
employment in foreign countries, especially in France, 
where they are water-carriers, shoe-blacks, musicians, 
showmen, &c. They leave home, and return at certain 
seasons with the greatest part of their earnings. In many 
villages this practice is carried to such an extent, that not 
a man is to be seen in them during the year, except for a 
month or two. The cultivation of the ground, the gath- 
ering in of the vintage, and reaping the corn, is in these 
places left to th^ women and children. 



CORSICA. — (Plate VI. No. 24.) 

North of Sardinia is the island of Corsica, which be- 
longs to France, and was the birth-place of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It is inhabited by a poor though brave and 
hardy race; destitute of manufactures, possessing little 
trade, and scarcely raising sufficient grain for their sub- 
sistence. They, however, breed silk-worms, the raw 
produce of which they send to Lyons and Genoa. They 
have the general characteristics of Italians, with a strong 
tincture of French manners; and are accused of idleness. 



MALTA. 

Before we quit this part of the Mediterranean, we will 
just take a peep at the little isle of Malta, which belongs 
to Great Britain, and is situate to the south of Sicily. It 
is no better than a rock, covered with a light soil, which 
the industry of the natives has so improved, that few spots 

What is said of their habits for itinerating ? 

Where is the island of Corsica ?^What is said respecting it? 

Where is Malta, and what is said of it? 
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t>f equal extent can vie with it for vegetation and beauty. 
The inhabitants of Malta are a mixed breed of Phoeni'* 
cians, Arabs, and Europeans; and, whether regarded as 
sailors, agriculturists, fishermen, manufacturers, or mer- 
chants, deserve the title of the most industrious people of 
the Mediterranean. The men are of the middle stature, 
with swarthy complexions; but the women preserve the 
fairness of the northern climes, combined with the spark- 
ling black eyes and animated countenances of the oriental 
beauties. Like their Phcenician ancestors, the Maltese 
are addicted to trade and navigation; like their half-breth- 
ren the Ishmaelites, they are active, sober, brave, hospit- 
able, and rigid observers of their word and engagements; 
et the same time, they possess the liveliness and love of 
pleasure that are common to all southern Europeans. 
The basis of their language is the Italian, which is spoken 
in great purity in the town ; but the common people have 
an intermixture of Phoenician words in their dialect. * 
Persons of superior rank about the port, wear an En- 
glish dress, with broad cocked hats and large silver buck- 
les in their shoes. The lower orders of men wear a red 
or black cap, called berreita; a checked shirt, with the 
sleeves commonly rolled up to the elbows; a coarse cotton 
waistcoat and trousers, ornamented with globular silver 
buttons; a girdle, of various colors, goes round the loins; 
and the feet are either bare, or protected by a rude spe- 
cies of sandal. In the cold season, they put on a shaggy 
great coat, called grego, with a hood to it. Females are 
exempt from all laborious occupations; and when uncor- 
rupted by the manners of the town, are exemplary in their 
conduct. 

Who are the inhabitants ?— What is said of tiieir persons ? — How 
18 their character described ? — What is said of their langaa^ .'—In 
what manner do they dress f 
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HUNGARY. — (Plate III. No. 11.) 

From the north of Italy, we obtain access into the 
kingdom of Hungary, which constitutes an important part 
of the Austrian empire. The Hungarians are a mixed 
race, descended from the ancient Hunns, Sclavonians^ 
Crermans, Turks, and a wandering people called Zigduns, 
supposed to he the same with the Gipsies. They are tali 
and well shaped; brave, of a sanguine disposition, re- 
vengeful, and more addicted to arms, martial exercises, 
and hunting, than to arts, commerce, agriculture, and 
learning. Trade and mamifactures are left, to the Greeks 
<uid other strangers settled in the country. The emperor 
of Austria is king of Hungary, but he is here less abso* 
lute than in his other dominions. The nobility, who, in 
the court language, are alone considered the Hungarian 
people, have many and great privileges, which they watch 
over with scrupulous jealousy; but the lower orders are 
in a most abject state of poverty, degradation, and igno- 
rance, not one in twenty being able to read. Several 
dialects are used in the different parts of the country; 
and the real Hungarian, which is' S|ud to be of Scythian 
origia, has very Mttle affinity with any other European 
language. 

Mmy of the nobility, who are very numerous, pass 
their time chiefly in hunting, martial exercises, and sen- 
sual gratifications. They affect much pomp and magnifi«' 
cence, and particularly delight in feasting. Their dress 
usually consists of a fur cap, a close-bodied coat, girt 
with a sash, and a cloak, or mantle, buckled under the 

What iff said of Hungary ? — Who are the Hungarians ? — How are 
their persons and characters described ? — ^What comparison is made 
between the nobility and the lower orders ? — In what manner do the 
nobilily spend their tkne, and of what does their dress consist f 
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arm, so as to leave the right hand at liberty. This gives 
them an air of military dignity, which is heightened by 
the mustachios worn on the upper lip: the rest of the 
beard is shaved off. The ladies are reckoned handsomer 
than those of Austria; and their sable dress, with long 
sleeves fitting close upon the arms, and stays fastened in 
front with small buttons of gold, pearl, or diamonds, gives 
them a graceful aspect. 

The appearance of the peasants is wretched: obliged 
to work like slaves for the lords of their soil, they have 
no stimulus to invention, no excitement to industry, be- 
yond what they are obliged to perform. From a small 
hat covered with straw falls the peasant's long black mat- 
ted hair, negligently platted, or tied in knots; and over 
his dirty jacket and trousers is wrapped a coarse woollen 
cloak, or a sheepskin still retaining its wool. In summer 
as well as winter, on the Sunday as on the working day, 
he keeps on this covering ; and is never seen but in heavy 
boots. In all the habitations, a perfect uniformity of de- 
sign is observable. A village consists of two rows of clay 
cottages, one on each side of a wide muddy road: the 
roofs are covered with a thick thatch; the walls are white- 
washed, and pierced towards the road by two small win- 
dows. The cottages stand a few yards distant from each 
oth^r; the intervening space, defended by a rail and gate, 
or a hedge of wicker-work, towards the road, constitutes 
the farm yard, which runs back some way, and contains a 
shed, or an out-house, for cattle. The interior of the 
cottage is generally divided into three small rooms on the 
ground floor, with a little space in the roof for lumber. 
The door opens in the side into the middle room, or 
kitchen, wherein is a clay-built oven, and various imple- 
^ents for domestic purposes, which fully occupy the 

How are the Hungarian ladies described ? — ^How are the peasants 
distinguished ?-^In what manner are the villages arranged ? — ^How 
are the cottages situated ? — How are they described ? 
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apartment. On one side of the kitchen, a door opens 
into the family sleeping-room: here are the two windows, 
which look into the road. This chamber is usually small, 
but well arranged; the beds are piled in order, one upon 
the other, to be spread out on the floor at night; and the 
walls are covered with a multiplicity of religious pictures, 
together with di^es, plates, and vessels of coarse earth- 
en ware. On the opposite side of the kitchen, is another 
door, leading to the store-room, in which are deposited 
the greater part of the peasant's riches, consisting of bags 
of grain of various kinds, bladders of tallow, sausages, 
and other articles of provision, in large quantities. The 
jards, or fields, between the houses, are much neglected, 
and the foul receptacles of a thousand uncleanly objects, 
light carts and ploughs, meagre cecttle, a loose rudely 
formed heap of hay, and half a dozen ragged children, 
stand there in mixed confusion, under the guardianship 
of three or four dogs of a peculiar kind, resembling in 
some degree the Newfoundland breed. 

Intermingled with these humble dwellings are seen the 
marble palaces of the nobility, towering to the skies, sur- 
rounded by gardens, fortresses, and terraces, and deco- 
rated with fountains, grottoes, statues, and costly pictures: 
a contrast of extreme poverty with extreme riches; aflid 
'a certain sign,' says a Grerman baron, 'that one. part of 
the inhabitants live by pillaging the other ' 



TURKEY IN EUROPE. — (Plate IX. No. 36.) 

This country, situated south of Hungary, and at the 
south eastern extremity of Europe, derives its modem 

name from the Turks, an Asiatic people, who established 

— — -~ I 

What is said of the yards or fields about them ? — ^With what re- 
narks is the account of Hungary concluded ? 
How is the country of the Turks described? 
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themselves here in the fifteenth century. It comprehends 
ancient Greece, and the countries northward as far as the 
Danube. Here is a fine country subjected to a horrible 
despotism and an unrelenting superstition. The sovereign 
is usually E^yled SuHan, or Grand Signor; but he haa 
other titles, as Padishah, ' emperor; ' MampeTkoh, ' refuge 
of the world; * ZU-ullah, ' shadow of God; ' HunUcar^ 
* the man-slayer; ' &c. His will alone is law; he dispo- 
ses of the property and lives of his subjects at pleasure; 
and the Turkish casuists pretend that he may put to death 
fourteen persons every day, without imputation of tyranny, 
although no cause should be assigned for their destruction, 
because, they say, he acts under a divine impulse! 

Mohammedism is the religion of the Turks, who despise 
all other modes of faith, and have frequently attempted 
to extirpate them by the sword. 

The Turkish language is harmonious, regular, aud 
delicate in its expressions; but intricate in construction^ 
and defective in scientific and philosophical terms. Lit- 
erature is at a very low ebb among the Turks, as are 
also the arts and sciences. 

In their persons, the Turks are generally stout, well 
made, and robust: their complexions are naturally fair, 
and their features handsome : their hair is of a dark au- 
burn, or chestnut, sometimes black, of which last color 
are their eyes. The females are well proportioned and 
inclined to corpulency; whilst young, they are beautiful; 
but they look old at thirty. 

These people are habitually grave and indolent; and 
require strong excitements to rouse them to action; but 
they, are easily provoked, and then they become furioua 
and uncontrollable. In religious matters, they are tena- 

What is said of the sultan .'—What is the religion of the Turks ? 
— ^What is said of the Turkish language and literature ? — How ar» 
their persons described? — What is the intellectual tempexatureof thft 
people ? 
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cious, superstitious, ai^d morose. They are full of dis- 
aimulation, suspicion, and jealousy; and will even abandon 
their ayarice to gratify their revenge. Accustomed to an 
abstemioas life, and early inured to hardships, the inferior 
classes are well fitted for the fatigues and hardships of 
war. Every Turk considers himself by birth a soldier; 
and only in the camp can he be said to live. But it is 
obIj in the pomp, the noise, the glitter of war, that he 
delights: in the hour of actual battle, he is all energy; 
but the incessant fatigues of the field soon dishearten 

The Turks wear long beards, except those who are 
employed in the seraglio; these wear whiskers only. 
They shave their heads, leaving only a lock upon the 
crown, and cover them with a white turban, which they 
lay aside only when they sleep. Their shirts, without 
collars or wristbands, have loose sleeves, and over them 
they wear a long vest, which is tied with a sash, and over 
this they throw a loose robe somewhat shorter than the 
vest. Their trousers are of a piece with their stockings; 
and instead, of shoes they wear slippers, which they put 
off on entering a house or mosque. None but Turks are 
permitted to wear the white turban. 

The dress of the women differs little from that of the 
men. Ladies wear very full trousers of thin rose-colored 
damask, brocaded with silver flowers: these reach to the 
shoes, which are of white kid leather, embroidered with 
gold. Over the trousers is a garment of fine white gauze, 
edged with embroidery, and closed at the neck with a 
diamond button, having wide sleeves hanging half-way 
down the arm: A waistcoat, fitting the shape, covers this, 
and is of white and gold damask, with long sleeves falling 
back, and edged with broad gold firinge: the buttons are 

What is &e eharacter of the Turk in relation to war ? — What is 
their coftnme ? — How do the womep diets? 
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of diamonds or pearls. The upper robe, called caftan, 
is of the same stuff with the trousers; it has very long 
straight falling sleeves, and, exactly fitted to the shape, 
reaches to the feet. Over this is a girdle, about four 
fingers broad, richly ornamented with diamonds or other 
precious stones. The loose robe, called cwrdee, which is 
put on, or thrown off, as the weather may indicate, is 
composed of rich brocade, lined with ermine or sable. 
The head-dress consists of a cap, called talpoe, which in 
winter is of fine velvet, embroidered with pearls or dia- 
monds; and in summer, of light shining silver stuff. It is 
pointed, like a mitre, but the end hangs a little down with 
a gold tassel. It is worn on one side of the head, and is 
kept in its place by means of a richly embroidered hand- 
kerchief, or a string of diamonds. On the other side 
of the head, the hair is flat, but generally ornamented 
with flowers or a plume of heron feathers. The hair 
hangs at full length behind, divided into tresses, braided 
with pearls oi; ribands in large quantities. In some dis- 
tricts, a large gold or silver ring is hung in the external 
cartilage of the lady'is right nostril. Women, when they 
appear abroad, are so mufHed up, as not to be recognised 
by their nearest relations. Virtuous women never use 
paint upon their faces; but they often tinge their hands 
and feet with henna, which gives them a dusty yellow hue. 
The men, as they advance in age, use the same expedient 
to dye their beards^ 

The Turks sit cross-legged on sofas, cushions, or mat- 
trasses, as well at meals as in company. Their ideas- 
seldom extend beyond the walls of their own houses, 
where they sit conversing with their women, drinking 
coffee or sherbet, or smoking tobacco. . They are stran- 
gers to wit and agreeable conversation; have few printed 

What IB the head-dress called ? — How is it described ?~-How is the* 
hair ornamented ?— How do the women appear in going abroad ? — 
How do the Turks Bit' 
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books, and rarely read any other than the Koran, and the 
comments upon it. They dine about eleven in the fore- 
noon, and sup at five in the winter, or six in the summer: 
the latter is their principal meal. The dishes are served 
up one bygone; but they have neither knives nor forks, 
and their religion prohibits the use of gold or silver spoons. 
Their victuals are always highly seasoned. Rice is the 
ordinary food of the lower orders; and sometimes it is 
boiled up with gravy; but their favorite dish is pilau, 
which consists of a highly-seasoned soup, made of mutton 
and fowl boiled to rags, and poured upon rice that has 
been boiled quite dry. They are temperate and sober; 
their religion forbids them the use of wine; yet, in pri- 
vate, many of them indulge in it. The pernicious prac- 
tice of swallowing opium is common among voluptuaries; 
it occasions powerful intoxication; but, if persevered in, 
leaves its infatuated victim a miserable paralytic. 

Walking or riding is rarely resorted to for health or 
recreation; but the warm bath is freely used as a luxury, 
and contributes to that delicious repose, which is the 
highest gratification of a Turk. The active diversions 
consist in shooting at a mark, at which the Turks are very 
expert; and sometimes men of eminence and power will 
take the field for hunting with numerous equipages, which 
are joined by their inferiors; but this is more frequently 
done from political motives, that they may know the 
strength of their dependents, than from a desire to enjoy 
the chase. The sedentary games of chess and draughts 
are their ordinary amusements; and if they play at haz- 
ard, it is not for money ; all gambling being strictly pro- 
hibited by their religion. 

The Turks sit to work at every art or handicrafl which 

"What is said of their meals'? What is their principal food ? In 
what sensual irregularities do they indulge ? — What means for pre- 
serving health do they adopt ?— What are their amusements ? — Whal 
ungulai habits have they in the performance of their laboi i 
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can possibly admit of it: even carpenters perform the 
greater part of their labor sitting: bj use, their toes 
acquire such a degree of flexibilitj and strength, that 
thej hold a board upright and firmlj with them, whilst 
with their hands they saw it, sitting the whole time. 



GREEKS. — (Plate IX. No. 36.) 

These people form a prominent feature in the popu- 
lation of European Turkey ; and, though fallen from the 
political eminence of their forefathers, are nevertheless 
interesting. 

The religion of the Greeks is of the church named 
ailer them, when the separation took place between the 
eastern and western hierarchies. They deny the Pope's 
supremacy, and abhor the worship of images; but they 
admit a multitude of pictures of saints into their churches, 
and address the persons represented in them as mediators. 
They have also many practices peculiar to themselves. 
Like their ancestors, they are extremely credulous, at- 
tached to auguries, and fearful of prodigies, omens, and 
dreams. They still have their venerable caverns, their 
sacred forests, or groves, and their consecrated springs. 
They are constant observers of fasts; assemble at church 
for public worship before sunrise, and are kept in great 
awe by their priests. 

The Greek, handsome in his figure, carries his head 
high, and his body erect; he is dignified in his carriage, 
easy in his manners, and nimble in his gait. His counte- 
nance is* open, his eyes are full of vivacity, and his ad- 
dress is agreeable and prepossessing; but he is fickle, 
insincere, and sometimes treacherous. Neat and even 

What is said of the Greeks generally ? — What account is given of 
their religion P — How are their persons described ? 
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elegant in his clothing, h^ has a taste for dress, and for 
whatever is beautiful. His activity and industry are 
finely contrasted with the indolence and sloth of the Turks. 
He speaks with ease, expresses himself with warmth, is 
acquainted with the language of the passions, and aston- 
ishes by his natural eloquence. He loves the arts, though 
he dare not cultivate them; and is skilful and cunning in 
trade; in which last, however, he does not always con* 
duct himself with frankness. The common people wear 
short jackets and vests, with loose trousers reaching just 
below the knees: they have the legs bare, with only a 
pair of slippers on their feet. They seldom shave the 
upper lip, which, with the bushy hair, and a small red cap 
on the crown of the head, serve often to give them a wild 
look, but not a dignified or martial air. 

The Greek women have a finely-formed oval face, 
which, contrary to the practice of the Turkish women, 
the7 keep uncovered. Their eyes are black, as are also 
their eyebrows, to which, and to their eyelids, they pay 
particular attention, and give them a deeper hue by rub- 
bing them with a lead ore. Their complexion is generally 
pale; and when young, they are beautiful and sprightly, 
but their beauty is of short duration, for marks of decrep* 
itude appear soon after twenty-five, and they are short- 
lived. They wear their hair, which is of great length and 
of a deep shining black, in tresses, sometimes turned back 
in a fanciful way on the head; or, in other instances, 
hanging loosely down the back, as low as the hips. They 
wear a small cap, and are very fond of decorating their 
heads with flowers and jewels. A robe, fitting close to 
the body, and flowing loosely behind, forms the jlVsiatic 
part of their dress: the remainder is very similar to the 
female costume of England and France. 

What ie said of the intellectual character of the Greeks ? — ^How 
do the coiumon people dress ? — ^How are the persons of the Greek 
woTnen described ?^What is said of their dress ? 
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The Greek ladies have always delighted in jeweb; aad 
their girdles, buckles, necklaces, and bracelets, are pro- 
fusely enriched with them. AVhen they visit at any dis- 
tance, they do not expose their jewels, but have them 
carried by a domestic to the friend's door, where they are 
put on. Instead of a parasol, a large round fan is used, 
composed of peacocks' feathers, with an ivory handle, 
and a looking-glass in the middle. 

The houses of the Greeks have each only one story, 
and generally a large garden. Large rooms are appro- 
priated to the mistress, where, with her female attendants, 
she carries on embroidery and other needle works. On 
each side are galleries, leading to the dining-room and 
bed-chambers. The men have separate apartments. The 
houses have no chimneys; but the rooms are warmed by 
means of a brazier, which stands in the centre, under a 
square table, covered with a carpet. 

The modern Greeks still retain many of the ancient 
nuptial ceremonies. On the eve of the wedding-day, the 
bride is led by her female acquaintance in triumph to the 
bath, attended with music. She proceeds at a solemn 
pace, profusely adorned, and covered with a red veil. 
The bridegroom and bride, before their presentation at 
the altar, have each a crown, or chaplet, put on their 
heads, which, during the ceremony, are interchanged by 
the priest. A cup of wine, immediately after the bene- 
diction, is given first to the married couple, then to the 
sponsors, and finally to the witnesses. The bride is ac- 
companied home by her friends, who sedulously prevedt 
her from touching the threshhold as she enters the house, 
which would be reckoned unlucky. The splendid torch 
of Hymen blazes in the procession, and is carried to the 
bridal chamber, where it remains till it is all consumed. 

Of their fondness for jewelrjr, and other ornaments what is said ? — 
What descripttoD is given of the houses of the Greeks? — ^And of tlie 
ancient nuptial ceremonies ?— What succeeds the beD«»4iction i 
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Ify by any accident, it be extinguished, the most dinnal 
presages are drawn; and, to prevent this, unremitting 
vigilance is used. 

A Grecian funeral is attended by the nearest relatives 
and friends of the deceased; the women with their hair 
di^evelled, and weeping: they cry, indeed, from the 
moment the death occurs, and refuse both nourishment 
and sleep till nature is completely exhausted. When a 
young unmarried woman dies, the body is dressed in the 
richest habits, the head is crowned with roses, and the 
women throw roses and scatter perfumed water on the 
bier, as it passes through the streets. 



ALBANIA. — (Plate IX. No. 33.) 

Between the Adriatic Sea and Macedonia, is the 
Turkish province, called wS26anta by the Italians^ and 
^Smaut LaroB by the Turks. The inhabitants, descended 
from the ancient Scythians, are strong, large, courageous, 
and good horsemen, but much given to dishonesty. They 
generally use the Greek language, and live after the 
Grecian fashion. The inhabitants of the north are Roman 
Catholics; those of the south adhere to the Greek church. 
The Grand ^gnor procures excellent soldiers from hence, 
particularly cavalry, known by the name ofAmauis; but 
the J are so fond of pillage, that it is with difficulty they 
are restrained within the heunds of discipline, when an 
opportunity offers for the gratification of this their master 
passion. They fight better on horseback than on foot, 
and are armed with a sword and cimeter, and a wooden 
buckler covered with iron studs: their carbine is slung 
over their shoulders with a cord instead of a leathern belt. 

What aiecount is given of Grecian funerals ? 
Where it Albania, and to what nation doet it belong .'—What is 
said of the inhabitants ?-«How are the Albanian soldiers desciibed? 
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As soon as they h%ye given their first fire, they fly upon 
the enemy with incredible intrepidity. They also use 
darts, which they throw with great force and precision. 
When a warrior dies, his compai^id^s carry him upon a 
carpet, or cloth, to some public place; and after laying 
his military accoutrements about him, they begin to ques- 
tion him, *' Why he died; he who knew so well how to 
use his sword ?'* adding that '^ His death will rejoice his 
enemies !*' The dead body of A common man is also 
addcessed by his mourning friends, but in different terms: 
he is told that '' He ought not to have died, as- he had 
plenty to live dti, and a numerous family submissive to 
his will !'' Afler this ceremony, the corpse is carried to 
the grave, followed by frantic women, tearing their hair, 
and pouring forth dismal lamentations, mingled with hor-^ 
rifying shrieks. 

ASIA. 
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The Asiatic possessions of the Turks coiisist of several 
provinces, called pachalics, over each of which presides 
a pacha, or governor, appointed by the Grand Signer. 
The government is the same as in £urope, but, being 
administered through the medium of rapacious delegates, 
is much more tyrannical. The prevailing religion is 
Mobammedism; but as the pofptilation is made up of nu- 
merous tribes, it is more mixed with other professions than 
in Europe: Greeks, Armenians^ and Catholics, have each 
their particul«ir establishments. The languages are vari- 
ous; but Turkish, Greek, and Arabic predominate. 

When a warrior dies what takes place ? — ^And when a common 
man dies ? 

Of what do the Asiatic Turkish possessions oonsistE*— What ia said 
of the government, leliipion, and langua^^s ? 
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The maimers and customs of Asiatic Turke}r are as 

diversified as the population. The Turk is in all places 
the same idle and haughty being: but in Asia his morals 
are better than those of his European brethren: he is 
faospitable to strangers; he builds caravanseras, or placer 
of refreshment, on roads that are otherwise destitute of 
accommodation, for poor pilgrims and travellers; and he 
searches out the best springs, and digs wells, with the 
same benevolent intention: the vices of avarice and in* 
bumanity are chiefly ^confined to the great. The Greek 
of Asia differs little from his countrymen in Europe. The 
Armenian is commercial, patient, economical, and jodefat-^ 
igable, traversing the interior of the country in all direc- 
tions, in quest of gain. The Arab maintains hip wander- 
ing, hospitable, and predatory character here, as well as 
in his own country; and th& Jew, in the land of his fore- 
fathers, is a despised vagabond, destitute of a home, and 
subjected to continual insult and oppression: he, however, 
upholds his character for spoliation of the Gentiles, and 
retaliates his wrongs by cunning and fraud: expediency 
is his only guide, and profit sanctifies his means. 

One of the most striking features in this division of the 
Turkish empire is, that part of its population is resident, 
while the other is composed of wandering hordes, who 
range with their flocks and herds over vast tracts of coun- 
try, and pitch their tents, or remove them, as occasion or 
convenience may require. Some of the principal of these 
ckim our particular attention, beginning with the Tur'> 
coroans. 

How is the Twtk deflcribed?<— How is the Greek and the Armenia^ 
^eschb^d f^How is the Arab and the Jew described .'—-What is one 
«f tiieir most striking features ? 

12 
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THE TURCOMANS. — (Plate VIII. No. 32.) 

These people are the reputed stock from which the 
Turks sprang; but the sedentary life of the one, and the 
raving habits of the other, have given to each such 
distinctive characteristics, that scarcely any thing is left 
them in common. The Turcomans dwell in tents, and 
migrate from place to place, as the season and tlie want 
of pasturage for their flocks require. They claim a right 
of plundering all who pass through what they call ' their 
territory,' without first seeking their protection, and ac- 
knowledging their sovereignty by a present. When their 
friendship is once gained, they are punctual to their en- 
gagements; but they will furnish nothing to their guests, 
except at exorbitant prices. And it is always a matter of 
calculation with a Turcoman, whether the compendious 
profit of a single act of plunder, or the ignoble system of 
receiving. presents from a caravan, or company of travel- 
ling merchants, for their secure passage, be .likely to be 
most advantageous; and -he decides accordingly. 

The Turcomans, in their persons, are tall, straight, 
muscular, and well-proportioned, with an appearance of 
exhaustless health and vigor. Their complexions are 
clear, though sunburnt; their teeth are white, their eyes 
piercing; and their countenance and address bespeak 
uncommon boldness. With great activity, every motion 
is graceful and dignified. They have, however, little of 
civility, and scarcely reply to a salutation. Their lan- 
guage is clear and sonorous, but not so sofl as the dialect 
of the capital: it is fitted to paint the stronger passions, 

i From whom did the Turks spring ? — What is said of their habi- 
tations ? — What right do they claim ? — ^What is always a matter of 
calculation with a Turcoman ?— How axe their persons described? — 
What is said of their language ? 
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and to express, in forcible and laconic terms, the man- 
dates of authority. The women are masculine and active, 
with good, but not fascinating features. Thej perform 
all the harder kinds of labor required by the family; and 
are occasionally reminded of their duty by the whip, 
which their husbands generally have in their himds. 

The dress of the Turcomans consists of a large striped 
and fringed turban, fastened on the head in a peculiar 
manner; or, sometimes, of a simple high erowned cap of 
white felt. A vest, usually white, is worn over the shirt; 
to which the agas superadd another of cloth. The com- 
mon people are content with a short jacket of various 
colors. A girdle is indispensable, in which are fixed an 
enormous yatagan, and a pistol. Half-boots, red or yel- 
low, are laced to the leg. The women wear a colored 
vest, and on the head a piece of white cotton cloth, which 
also covers part of the face. 

From the rising of the sun to its disappearance in the 
evening, the men are employed in smoking, inspecting 
their cattle, or visiting and conversing with their acquain- 
tance. At flight, they watch for plunder, and reckon rob- 
bery to be honorable, in proportion to the ingenuity of 
its contrivance, or the audacity of its execution. They 
are remarkable for a fine stout breed of horses; and their 
camels, being better fed, make a very different appear- 
ance from the meagre camel of the desert. They are 
found in most parts of Asia Minor; but seldom descend 
into Syria, beyond the plains of Antioch and Aleppo. 

How are their women described? — Of what does the dress of the 
Turcomans consist ? — How do the ^omen dress ? — In what manner 
do the men spend their time ? — ^What is said of some of their animals ? 
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INHABITANTS OF ALEPPO. 

(Plate X. No. 37.) 

As I have just mentioned Aleppo, the capital of Syria, 
and the chief town of Asiatic Turkey, we may as well 
look at its inhabitants, before we pursue any more of the 
migratory tribes. The population, is made up of Turks 
and Arabs, with some Christians, and a few Jews. The 
people in general are of the middle stature, and tolerably 
well proportioned; but they seem neither vigorous nor 
active. The men are considered as the most polished in 
the Turkish dominions; and the women are distinguish- 
ed by their mild and affable behavior. Both sexes are 
handsome when young ; but the beard soon disfigures the 
men; and the women fade vjBry soon. The common 
language is the vulgar Arabic; but people of condition 
use the Turkish. In Aleppo, a degree of cleanliness is 
observed, that is unknown to all other Turkish cities. 
The houses are large and commodious, but Consist only 
of a single story, with terraces on the tops, where the 
inhabitants walk to enjoy the cool of the evening, and 
where they sleep durmg the summer. There are a num- 
ber of public baths, which are used by people of all ranks, 
except of the highest distinction, who have baths and 
every other convenience in their own houses. Coaches 
and carriages are not used here; but persons of quality 
ride on horseback through the city, preceded by a number 
of servants on foot Ladies are obliged to walk in the 
city, or to any place of moderate distance; and in longer 
journeys, they are carried by mules, in a kind of conchy 
covered up. All the inhabitants, of both sexes, smoke 

' Of what is the population of Aleppo made up ? — How are they 
described ? — What is said of the language ? — Of their houses ? — Of 
their baths ?— How do the people travel?— What is said of thmr pro^ 
pensity for smoking ' 
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tobacco, to great excess; the very servants having almost 
constantly a pipe in their mouths. The inhabitants are 
subject to a disease, called ringvxmnf or the ptmple a^ 
Aleppo, which, fixing on the face, becomes an ulcer, and 
continues for a year, when it leaves a disfiguring scar. 
This disorder is supposed to proceed from the qucdity of 
the water; and it is alleged that every stranger, who re- 
sides in Aleooo three months, is sure to be attacked by it. 



THE KURDS. 

The proper residence of these people is^ in the country 
called Kurdistan, where some of them are settled in vil- 
lages, and employed in agriculture; but the greater por- 
tion are a pastoral people, ranging, with their herds and 
flocks, over the eastern regions of Asiatic Turkey, south 
and east of the districts occupied by the Turcomans. 
Their internal government is of the feudal kind; and as 
they are merely tributaries to the Turks, they pay little 
respect to the orders of the Sultan ; and they are never 
punished for robbery or murder. Their religion is a 
mixture of Mohammedan and Pagan rites. They reside 
intents; and their property consists in sheep, with some 
goats, camels, and buflTaloes. They exact a tribute from 
travellers through their territories; but when their faith 
is once plighted, no apprehension need be entertained 
of their want of sincerity. They pride themselves upon 
their nobleness of descent, and sell their daughters for 
wives, at a price regulated by that circumstance. They 
all wear conical turbans: but the most remarkable part 

To what disease are they subject ? 

How are the Kurds employed?— What is said of their government 
and religion ? — ^And of their habitations and property ?— What is said 
«r their social cha^^acter ? — What is their dress ? 
12* 
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of their costume is a large mantle, made of very thick 
stuff. The women weave a coarse kind of carpet, tinged 
with various colors. 



THE DRUZES. 

.These singular people inhabit parts of Syria, partic- 
ularly about Mount Lebanon; and are by some supposed 
to be descendants of the old Crc^saders, who were lefl in 
the Holy Land; but they are more likely of Arabic origin. 
Though tributary to the Turks, they have long resisted 
the attempts of those people to bring them into subjection: 
they have their own hereditary princes; and as every 
man capable of bearing arms is considered a soldier, an 
army of 40,000 men is raised on the first signal for war. 
On such occasions, the men, each provided with his mus- 
ket, powder, and balls, and a bag of flour, repair to the 
place of rendezvous; and as they rarely descend to the 
plains, but glide among the rocks and thickets of the 
mountains, they are dangerous Enemies. They affect the 
external demeanor of Mohammedans, but neither prac- 
tise their rites, observe their festivals, nor regard their 
prohibitions: they drink wine, eat pork, and allow mar- 
riages between brothers and sisters. In fact, they may 
be said to be destitute of all religion ; yet they have sec- 
tarians among the'm, who violently dispute as to what they 
disbelieve; and near Antioch, a sect is said to exist, which 
professes some of the most dissolute tenets of paganism. 
They are jealous in points of honor, and never forgive 
injuries: but they are hospitable, and would share their 
last morsel with a weary traveller, if he applied to them 
for assistance. 

What is said of the Druzes? — How are they disposed towards 
Turkey ? — What is said of their warlike movements ? — And of their 
character in relation to religion ? — What is their social character ? 
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THE ARMENIANS. 

Thbsb people, originally from Armenia, the ancient 
name of the province of Turcomania, are divided into 
different tribes; of which some are governed by indepen- 
dent chiefs, while others acknowledge a nominal subjec- 
tion to the Turks or the Persians; thej all maintain their 
national distinction by intermarrying only anibng them- 
selves. They profess the Christian religion, but have 
peculiar tenets which distinguish them from all other ad- 
herents to the same faith. 

In manners and customs, the Armenians very much 
resemble the Jews: tiiey also manifest a strong disposi- 
tion to rove from home, and much of the trade in Persia, 
as well as in Asiatic Turkey and ,the Levant, is carried 
on by them; and they are well qualified for it by their 
frugality and enterprise. Their merchants, indeed, are 
to be found in all parts of the East, even in the uttermost 
parts of Bengal; and they are universally esteemed, as 
well for their punctuality, integrity, and wealth, as for 
their sensibility and politeness. 



THE ARABS. 

I SHALL have occasion to speak of the Arabians in 
their own country; but those who* inhabit the Turkish 
dominions, are so very unlike their brethren at homo, that 
I must call your attention to a recent traveller's account 
of the personal appearance and costume of such as he 
met with in Palestine. 

Who are the Armenians ?— What is their religion ?— What ts said 
of their manners and customs? — ^What is said of their merchants? 
What general remark is made of the Turkish Arabs ? 
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'The dress of the Arabs,' says Dr. Clarke, *in this 
part of the Holy Land, and indeed throughout all Syria, 
is simple and uniform; it consists of a blue shirt, descend- 
ing below the knees, the legs and feet being exposed, or 
the latter are sometimes covered with the ancient cothur^ 
fUM, or buskin. A cloak is worn, of very coarse and 
heavy camel's-hair cloth, almost universally decorated 
with black and white stripes, passing vertically down the 
back; this is of one square piece, with holes for the arms. 
Sometimes, it has a seam down the back; but when made 
without this seam, it is considered of greater value. Upon 
their heads they wear a small turban, or dirty rag, like a 
coarse handkerchief bound across the temples, one corner 
of which generally hangs down; and this, by way of dis- 
tinction, is sometimes fringed with strings, in knots. The 
Arab women, who are not so often concealed from view 
as in other parts of Turkey, render their persons as fright- 
ful and disgusting as any barbarians of the South Seas; 
their bodies are covered with a long blue under-garment, 
open at the bosom, where they are hideously deformed; 
upon their heads they wear two handkerchiefs, one as a 
hood, the other bound over it as a fillet, across the tem- 
ples; just above the right nostril, they place a small but- 
ton, sometimes studded with a pearl, a piece of glass, or 
any other glittering substance: this is fastened by a plug, 
thrust through the cartilage of the nose. Sometimes, 
they have a cartilaginous separation between the nostrils, 
bored for a ring as large as those ordinarily used in 
Europe for curtains; and this, pendant upon the upper 
lip, covers the mouth, so that, in order to eat, it is neces- 
sary to raise it. Their faces, hands, and arms, are tat- 
tooed, and covered with frightful scars; their eyelashes 

How does Dr. Cl&rke describe their dress ? — What is worn on the 
head ? — How does he describe the persons of the women ? — ^In what 
manner is the nose deformed ?— In wf^t other particulars do they 
disfigure themselves ? 
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and eyes are always painted, or rather dirtied, with some 
dingy black or blue powder. Their lips are died of a 
deep and dusky hue, as if they had been eating blaekber- 
ries. Their teeth are jet black ; their nails and fingers 
brick red ; their wrists, as well as their ankles, are laden 
with large metal cinctures, studded with sharp pyramid- 
ical knobs and bits of glass. Very ponderous rings are 
also placed in their ears; so that, altogether, it might be 
imagined some evil dtemon had employed the whole of 
his ingenuity to maim and disfigure the loveliest work of 
creation.' < 



RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

This very extensive tract, which constitutes a nominal 
part of the Russian empire, contains a great variety of 
tribes, who pay indeed a certain tribute to the court of 
Petersburgh, but are in other respects independent both 
of it and of each other. Where the Russians have set- 
tlements, the government, laws, and religion, are the same 
as in the parent state; but neither are in full energy; and 
education is little known. The country is divided into 
two distinct parts, Caucasus, in the southwest, and Sibe- 
ria, which, with Kamtschatka, comprehends the remain- 
der. 

The mountainous region, which constitutes the south- 
west extremity of Asiatic Russia, has always been inhab- 
ited by rude tribes, under proud and warlike chiefs, who, 
being secure in their own fastnesses, have never yielded 
more than a nominal subjection to the successive empires 
that have swayed the sceptre of Asia. Here they have 
imbibed, and constantly cherished, the spirit of the feudal 

What is said of Russia in Asiap — How is the country dirided? — 
What is said of the mountain region ^ — How are the inhabitants of li 
described' 
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ages; and, though Russia has made greater advances in 
the work of subjugation than any former power, she is 
yet unable to exact more than a precarious submission; 
and can only levy her imposts by force of arms, and de* 
fend her more peaceful territories by a chain of military 
posts, stretching along the nothern base of the mountains^ 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian. A tolerable idea of 
the costume of these mountaineers may be formed from 
the representation of the Inguskians, Plate VIII. No. 31 
The Rassian population of Siberia consists of persons 
banished to that desert region, to work in the mines for 
imputed state crimes, with the governors and troops, who 
are appointed to superintend them. The rest is composed 
of independent tribes, mostly of Tatar origin. The east- 
ern extremity of Asiatic Russia, which includes the penin- 
sula of Kamtschatka, is supposed to have been peopled 
from the neighboring shores of North America. 



THE CIRCASSIANS.— (Plate IX. No. 84.) 

Although these people are much celebrated on ac- 
count of the beauty of their females, you will not be 
much prepossessed in their favor, when you learn that 
their name, which is of Tatar origin, is indicative of a 
brigand^ or highwayman. They consist of many tribes, 
who occupy the mountainous districts, between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, whence they make predatory excur- 
sions to the swampy plains at their base. Th^y are com- 
posed of princes, usdens, or nobles, vassals, and slaves. 
The princes and nobles are despotic over their vassals^ 
and exact the greatest portion of the fruits of their labors, 
scarcely leaving them the means of existence ; they make 

Of what does the Russian population of Siberia consist ' 
With what remark is the account of the Circassians commenced^ 
• -Of what do they consist ?— -What is said of their princes and noblea ^ 
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Blaves of their sons, and consign their daughters to infa- 
my. The princes also have the power as well of unmak- 
ing, as of making usdens, whom they can in a moment 
deprive of all they possess, and reduce them to ft state of 
vassalage, or slavery. The religion professed by most of 
these people is the Mohammedan: some are Pagans; and 
others make a profession of Christianity. Their language, 
which is harsh and guttural, is peculiar to themselves; 
different tribes have their own dialects; and the princes 
and usdens speak one that is not understood by the com- 
moilalty, and which is used chiefly in their predatory ex 
cursions. . 

The Circassians have been long celebrated for the 
beauty of their features, and the symmetry of their form; 
and not without reason. Their noses are aquiline, their 
eyebrows arched and regular, mouths small, teeth remark** 
ably white, and their ears neither so large nor so promi- 
nent, as among the Tatars, their neighborli. Their hair 
is browi^ of various shades, generally dark, and sometimes 
approaching to black. They are of the middle size, rarely 
exceeding five feet eight or nine inches in height ; and 
they are finely shaped and very active. They bear in 
their countenance a most striking expression of ferocious 
valor, cunning, suspicion, and distrust. The women are 
finely shaped, have very delicate features, smooth clear 
complexions, beautiful black eyes, and a fascinating per- 
fection of countenance. Their feet are remarkably small, 
an efiect of their forcing them when young into very tight 
slippers; and their slender waists, which are considered 
as the grand essential of beauty, are |«-oduced by tight 
lacbg in leathern belts, put on from the hour of their 
birth, and worn till they are married. This preposterous 

Of their religion and language ?— For what have the Circassians 
been celebrated ?-^How are their peisons described ?— What is said 
of the Circassian women? 
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custom renders the shoulders disproportionablj broad.-^-^ 
Many of the Turkish and Persian harems are supplied 
with these females, who are carried off by the petty 
princes in their plundering expeditions, and sold; or if 
this method fail, they sell their own daughters, or those 
of their vassals. 

These people, in their common attire, have the legs, 
feet, and arms, with a considerable poi:tion of the body, 
naked. They wear no shirt, and only a pair of coarse 
ragged drawers, reaching a little below the knee* Over 
their shoulders they carry, even in the midst of summer, 
a heavy thick cloak of felt, or the hide of a goat with the 
hair outwards, reaching below the waist. Under this 
covering appear the sabre, musket, bow, quiver, and other 
weapons. Their heads are shorn, and covered with an 
embroidered cap, quilted with cotton, in the form of a 
melon : this, among the wealthy, is ornamented with gold 
and silver laces. In some instances, the dress of supe- 
rior persons is more elegant. The under-garment is 
made of a light stuff, over which is word a short rich 
waistcoat; and this is surmounted with a cloak of cloth, 
or other strong woven stuff, somewhat shorter than the 
under-garment, with the sleeves slit open, and bordered 
with furs, and furnished with two small embroidered breast 
pockets, for containing cartridges. The breeches are 
made with knee straps, and the seams are bound with 
small lace, or embroidery, which the women very skilfully 
manufacture of gold and silver threads. 

The Circassians are excellent equestrians; their horses 
are high-bred Arabians, and extremely fleet ; and they so 
much excel the Cossacks in horsemanship, thiot the latter 
acknowledge their inability t» overtake them in pursuit. 

And of the Persian harems ? — What is said of the dress of the 
Ciicaisians? — ^How are their heads dressed P'^What is said of theif 
horsemanship? 
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When a prince, or udden, pays a visit in full dress, he 
anrays himself with all his accoutrements and coat of arms, 
over which he occasionally has an additional jacket of 
mail. When people of the lower class do not carry a 
sabre with their other arms, they have a strong staff, about 
four feet and a half in length, with a large iron head at 
one end, and a sharp iron pike, about eighteen inches long, 
at the other, which they can throw like a dart, with great 
accuracy. Persons of wealth and rank never l<?iivc their 
dwellings without a sabre; nor do they venture beyond 
the limits of the village otherwise than complete] v Ar- 
ray ed, with their breast pockets well supplied with baU 
cartridges: for every one plunders his iieiojl^or. The 
inhabitants of the plains go completely ar^jji d ttf^ffio la- 
bors of the field; the crops are guardecF by anned^en;^^ 
and the implements of husbandry are'Voi; mof^ e^^seniial 
to the harvest, than the carbine, the pistol, huA the ^abre. 

The dress of the females consists of a tight jacket 
over the under-garment, and an Open pettiooatj whicb- 
reaches to the ankles^ The h^ad is covered with a cap, 
somewhat resembKng that of the i^lker sex, but drawa 
up at top in form of a crown. Under thtg, the hair is 
turned up in a thick queue, which is also covered with a 
piece of fine linen. Married women wear wide trousers; 
and aflef'the birth otf^their .first child, they begin to cover 
the |Kad with a white kerchief, drawn close over the Fore- 
head, and fastened undei* the chin. When femaies go 
abroad, they wear high nvjlpden clogs, to keep their fei^t 
clean, and draw mittens war their delicate hands. Qirls 
ace permitted to die their nnger-nails with the flowers of 
ftflijtomtita, called kna in their dialect ; but painting (U^. 
fadkifi considered as a meretricious artifice. 



•T'^ 



What are their habits in the me of defensiye wei^ns ? — What i» 
said of the inhabitants of the plaiflk ? — How do the females dress ?— 
What are the girls permitted to do ? 
13 
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Thehoaset, or huts, of these people are made capiat- 
ted osiers, plastered within and without, and covered with 
straw. Forty or fifty of them placed in a circle, consti^ 
tttte a village. The utmosft cleanliness prevails in these 
dwellings, as well as in the persons, dres^, and cookery, 
of the inhabitants. Each family has two of these huts; 
one appropriated to the use of the husband and the recep- 
tion of strangers; the other to the wife and family. At 
meals, the whole family is assembled together; their food 
is extremely simple, consisting only of a little meat, some 
millet paste, and a fermented beer, made of the same 
grain. In their excursions, their saddle serves for a pil- 
low, their piece offeltforabed,and their large doak £or 
a covering. In bad weather, they construct a small tent 
with ^e felt, which is supported by branches of trees. 

The Mohammedan Circassians bury their dead with 
the face towards Mecca ; and the moollah,or priest, reads 
some passages from the Koran at the funeral, for which he 
is usually rewarded with the beat horse of the deceased. 
The most valuable effects were formerly buried with the 
body ; but his common clothes only are buried* Black 
is worn for a twelve-month, except for such asare^lain in 
battle with the Russians, whose spirits are believed to pass 
immediately into paradise ; so great is the merit deemed 
of opposition to that nation, which they utterly abhor.-— 
When the head of a family dies, the surviving widow ex- 
presses her affliction, by scratching her fece and bc^som 
till the blood issues; and the men strike their faces Mrith a 
whip, till tliey produce black sf ots,. whieb they exhibit for 
a considerable time afterwards. * 



What is said of their houses and villages T— How are the hour» 
apportioned t— In what manner do they perform travelling excur- 
sions?— How do the Mohammedan Circassians bury their deadt — 
What singular custoois pBewlwithtliem^ in Eftlalion to mourningfiir 
the deadt 
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THE GEORGIANS. 

Thksb people occapj a great part of the southern dc- 
elirity of the Caucasus ; and are in mauf respects similar 
to the Circassians in their customs and manners. They 
make a profession of Christianity ; but it is not certain to 
what particular creed they are attached, nor what forms 
of worship they faaye adopted. They build their churches 
in remote places, on the tops of hills, and use bells to 
eaU the congregations together ; but they are said to be 
content with looking at these buildings from a distance, 
and rarely enter them. 

The Georgians are in general tall, well proportioned, 
and elegant in shape ; and their language is soft, harmo- 
nious, and expressive ; but their minds, unrestrained by 
education and virtuous habits, are depraved and vicious. 
The females, whose grace and beauty are proverbial 
throughout the east, rival ihe Circassians ; and being fa- 
vorites in aU t|ie eastern harems, are sold by their parents 
to slave-dealers, who carry them about to the best mar- 
kets. 

The dress of tbe Georgians nearly resembles that of 
the Cossacks; though men of rank frequently appear in 
the Persian costume. They usually dye their hair, beard, 
and nails, of a red color ; and the women do the same to 
the palms of their hands. The latter have on their heads 
a cap, or fillet, under which, in front, their black hair fulls 
upon the forehead, and behind, it is braided into tresses. 
They paint their eyebrows black, so as to give them the 
appearance of one entire line; their faces are coated 



Where do the Georgians reside ?— What is said of them in resnect 
to religion T — ^Howare their persons described t — ^What is said of the 
dress of Ao Georgians?— What inagular oastoms prevail with the 
Georgian women f 
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with red and white; and their air and manner are volup- 
tuous in the extreme. As they are generally educated in 
convents, the women can all read and write; qualifica- 
tions quite unusual among the men, even of the highest 
rank. Girls are betrothed so early as three or four years 
of age. In the streets, women of rank always appear 
veiled; and there it is deemed indecorous in any man to 
accost them. It is, likewise, reckoned uncivil in conver- 
sation to inquire afler the wives of any of the company. 

Punishments in criminal cases are in this country of the 
most cruel and terrific nature ; fortunately, iiowever, they 
are not frequent, as well because delinquents can easily 
abscond into neighboring districts, as because the princes 
are tnore enriched by confiscations of property, than by 
the tortures of the accused. ' Judicial combats are the 
privilege of the nobility, and take place under the denom- 
ination of an appeal to the jttdgment of God, when the 
cause at issue is of an intricate nature, or when the power 
and interest of the adverse parties are so equal that neither 
can force a decision of the tribunal in his favor. 

The clergy are paid liberally, not by the living, but by 
the dead. At the death of a Georgian, the bishop requires 
one hundred crowns, for performing the funeral rites; 
and this extravagant demand must be satisfied, though the 

Slow and children of the deceased be ruined by it, which 
requently the case. When, the sum is paid, the bishop, 
or priest, lays a letter on the breast of the corpse, requir- 
ing St. Peter to admit his soul into the mansions of the 
blessed; a situation to which he is entitled by the gene- 
rosity of his friends! A similar practice prevails among 
the Mohammedans in this country; whose priests address 
a similar kind of passport to their prophet. 

What is said of punishments in this country ?— And of judicial 
combats? — ^And of their clergy? — ^What similar practice prevails 
among the Mohammedans of this country ? 
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THE MINGRELIANS. 



These people, seated in the ancient country of Col- 
chis, between the Black Sea and Mount Caucasus, are 
generaUy handsome ; the men stroi^; and well made, and 
the women very beautiful: but both sexes are very de- 
praved. They sell their children; or, if they can find no 
purchasers, put them to death, when they have difficulty 
in bringing them up. 

The bread used by the superior classes is made of wheat, 
barley, or rice; and, when eating, they sit Cf08s4egged 
upon a carpet. The lower orders, for want of bread, eat 
a kind of paste made of « plant, called gam; and they sk 
upon a mat, or bench. 

The nobility es^rcise an absolute power over their vas- 
sals, even to 4he deprivation of life, liberty, and estate. 
Their arms are bows, arrows, lances, sabres, and bucklers. 

The Mingreiiansicall themselves Christians; but both 
their clergy and laity tire utterly ignorant of the Christian 
doctiiaes, and their service is intermixefd with Jewish aud 
Pagan rites. They never eat pork, nor drink wine, with * 
out jsakkig the sign of the cross.; and their rnonka mA ^ , 
nuns, who abstain wholly from animal food, pay no othei\«i 
regard <o religion or morality than a strict observance ot^ 
the BtBts prescribed by the clergy, which is ccmsi^ered as 
an atonement for every other neglect of duty. The arch- 
i>ishop of Georgia derives a great revenue from hils flock^ 
for, besides seven hundred vassals, bound to furnish him 

^4iere <io the MiHgrelians reside ?— What is said of their persons 
and characters ?— Of what is their bread made ?— What is said of 
their nobility ? — What is the rehgious character of this people ? — 
What is said of the archbishop and the revenues of the infeziar 

13* 
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with the necessaries and luxuries of life, he raises money 
l>y the sale of the children of his wretched dependants, as 
well as by visitations of his dioceses. In the latter, he 
levies heavy contributions on the bishops and inferior 
clergy; who, in their turn, plunder the people, sell the 
wives and children of their vasscds into slavery, and C01&- 
imit the most flagrant crimes. They alsoj for money, pre- 
tend to foretell future events, and to recover the sick by 
appeasing the evil genius by which the patient is harassed. 
The dignitaries of the church are clad in scarlet; the in- 
ferior clergy are distinguished from the laity by the length 
of their beards, and by their high round caps, which are 
also common to their inferiors. Among the idols, with 
which their churches are filled, those of St. George and 
St. Grobas engage their principal attention: to the latter, 
they have attached such ideas of terror, that they lay their 
offering at a distance before it, lest, by approaching too 
near, they should incur the wrath of the in-dwelling 
power. 

On the death of their friends, these people, in common 
with the Georgians, abandon themselves to inordinpte 
:graef ; but at the interment, they wash it all away with 
copious potations. Their chief cause of concern, how- 
ever, arises from the surrender; -which the bishop requires, 
of an the movables of their departed relative, whether 
they consist of horses, arms, clothes, or money. This 
right, GO. the death of a bishop, devolves upon the prince; 
who, assuming the clerical character for the occasion, 
seizes at once on the accumulated spoil which the defunct 
priest had collected by the plunder of his subjects. 

How do the clergy dress? — ^What is said of their idols? — What 
tosages prevail in relation to death among this people ? 
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THE TATARS. — (Plate XL No. 43,44.) 

Thxsb people have been improperlf called Tartan: 
but Tatar is the indigenal, oriental, and proper orthogra- 
phy, the accent lying on the last syllable. They are di- 
vided into numerous clans, or hordes; each of which haa 
some peculiar manners; but our limits will allow Uttle 
more tiian a general view of them. The country named 
after them has Persia, Tibet, and China, on the south, 
from whence they are diffused as far as the Northern 
Ocean. They have in all ag^ been a wandering people, 
renowned for their invincible courage and surprising con- 
qiiefts. China, Hindoostan, Persia, and part of Europe, 
have all witnessed their prowess, and been subjugated by 
their arms. They, nevertheless, disdain the confinement 
of a sedentary life, and on every return of the spring, 
they recommence their peregrinations. When they find 
a fertile spot, they pitch their tents, and when all the 
produce is consumed, remove in quest of a fresh supply. 

Each Tatar horde is under the direction of its own 
khan, or leader; but they all acknowledge a principal 
khan, who bears the assuming title offing of Aittiga, and 
derives his descent from the great Tamerlane, who led 
them through a succession of conquests in the beginning 
of the 16th century. Most of the khans are elective;, 
and when a vacancy occurs, wisdom and experience are 
the chief recommendations for the honorable office. Slav- 
ery has no place among these people, except that they sell 
their captives taken in war. To avoid every appearance 
of servitude, they carefully shun all regular employments; 
and the greatest ;faialediction they bestow upon one who 

What countries are inhabited by the Tatars?— How are the Tatars 
described ?— What is said of their khans ?— What is said of slavery 
.among this people ? 
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has incurred their displeasure, is, that he ' may have a 
fixed abode, and labor like a Russian !' The Russians 
are, indeed, objects of their most sovereign contempt. 

The prevailing religion of these people is Mohammed- 
ism; but as they recede from the centre of their primitive 
plains, they become, in this respect, assimilated to their 
neighbors: hence' some make a profession of Christianity 
according to the Greek or Russian creed; others are 
Gentoos; and numbers are Pagans of the grossest de- 
scription. In all cases, they are extremely superstitious. 

Spread over a vast extent of couatry, where they are 
subjected to great diversities of climate and local circum- 
stances, the different tribes of Tatars exhibit considerable 
variety in their physical and moral characters, though 
always retaining distinctive marks of the original slock. 
The genuine Tatar is of the middle size; and, though 
thin, strong and robust. His head is oval, his face flat, 
his forehjsad wrinkled; his eyes are small, but expressive, 
and generally black ; his eyebrows are heavy, his cheek- 
bones high; his nose is short and thick; his mouth small, 
with white and even t«eth; his chin long, his hair dark 
brown or black; his complexion, though dark, is ruddy 
and lively; his countenance is open ^nd friendly; and hs 
body well proportioned, with an easy respectful deport- 
ment He is fierce, warlike, and fond of hunting ; despis- 
ing fatigue, attached to independence; and frequently 
inhumanly savage. The bloom of health and symmetry 
of shape cause the females to rival in personal charms 
the women of most European countries. Temperance 
and cleanliness are characteristics in both sexes. 

The wealth of the Tatars consists in their flocks and 
herds, which they exchange with the Russians and other 
traders for clothes for themselves and families. Their 

What is the religious character of the Tatars ? — Are there varieties 
in the Tatar character ? — How are their persons described ? — What 
Is their general characttfr T— Of what does the Tatar's wealth consul' 
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dress consists principally of large calico shirtH emd 
drawers. 

Those in the northern parts are lined with sheep-skuis ; 
while, in the southern districts, they seldom wear shirts in 
summer, and use a kind of doublet, without sleeves, made 
of sheep-skin, with the wool outside. In winter, the ^kin 
is worn with the wool inside. A large sheep-skin rulitj, 
fastened about the waist with straps, oflen covers the 
whole. Capacious boots, and small round caps of leatlicr, 
edged with fur, complete their costume. The dress of the 
females differs little. froin that of the men: in the wnrm^r 
parts, their calico garment iedone is Worn in summer ; but 
in winter they add a large sheepnskin gown, or robe, and 
a cap, or bonnet, similar to that of the men. Red is the 
' color highest in esteem with the Tatars: their chiers, 
though otherwise meanly attired, seldom fail to ha^e &. 
scarlet robe for state occasions; and a woman of quiiljty 
would not think herself well dressed, were she without a 
garment of this hue. These robes are oflen made of i^ilk^ 
or stuff, over which a sheep-skin coat is woni. In time 
of war, they cover their heads and bodies with iron net- 
work, the links of which are close enough to be proof 
agsunst any weapons,, except fire-arms, of which they 
stand in great awe. 

From the following fact, related by a modern traveller, 
it should seem that the skin of the horse is sometimes put 
in requisition by the Tatars, as an article of clothing. ' 1 
approached a group of Tatars, assembled round a dead 
horse, which they had just skinned. A young man, about 
eighteen, had the hide of the animal thrown over his 
shoulders. A woman, who- performed the office of tailor 
wkh great dexterity, began by cutting the back of thi^i 

How do they dress ? — ^What is the dress of the females P— What is 
a favorite cok>r with the Tatars ? — ^How do they shield themselves in 
lime of war ? — What is related of the use of the skin of a horse for 
•lothing ? 
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new dress, following with her scissors the round of the 
neck, the fall. of the shoulders, the semicircle which form- 
ed the sleeve, and the side of the habit, which was intend- 
ed to reach below the knee. She proceeded in the same 
manner with the other parts, till the cutting-out was finish- 
ed. The man then, who had served as a mould, crouched 
on his hams, whik the several pieces were stitched togeth- 
er; so that, in less than two hours, he had a good brown- 
bay coat, which only wanted to be tanned by continual 
wearing.' 

As the Tatars in general neither sow nor reap, nor 
make hay for their cattle, vegetables scarcely form any 
part of their diet: a little millet is the only grain they use, 
and this but sparingly. They live upon horse-flesh, mut- 
ton, fish, wild fowl, and venison; but are not fond of beef 
or veal. They have plenty of milk, butter, and cheese; 
but mare's milk is always preferred; and from this they 
make a very strong spirit, of which they are very fond. 

The ordinary dwellings of the Tatars consist of small 
tents, of an oval form, covered with a kind of felt, in 
which both sexes are promiscuously lodged: the small 
aperture which serves for a deor, always faces the south. 
Even the houses, or palaces, of the great, are no more 
than wooden huts, that may be conveniently fixed on large 
wagons, and drawn by a team of twenty or thirty oxen. 

All the Tatars are excellent riders, and constant prac- 
tice has given them so .firm a seat, that they have been 
supposed to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to 
eat, to drink, and even to sleep, without dismounting. 
They excel in the management of the lance: the long 
Tatar bow is drawn with a nervous arm, and the arrow is 
directed to its object with almost unerring aim and irre- 
sistible force. The general hunting-matches, the pride 

Upon what do the Tatnn live ?— What is said of their dwellings ? 
i— What 18 Mid of their hoiBemanship ?-^And of their nae of ths 
lanoe? 
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(ttkd delight of the Tatar princes, constitute inatnictiva 
exercises for their numerous cavalry; and the amu«e* 
nents of the chase serve as a prelude to the conquest of 
an empire. 

The Tatars have few mechanics among them, except 
such as make arms and female ornaments, and dressers of 
skins. Hospitality is their graod characteristic, particu- 
larly towards strangers, who confidently put themselves 
under their protection. They are of an easy, cheerful 
temper, seldom depressed by care or melancholy, and so 
iiiu(^ delighted with their own country, that they conceive 
it impossible fi>r a foreigner to traverse their plains without 
envying them their possession. 

Polygamy is practised amoqg the Tatars. The Mo»> 
haramedans are not allowed to marry within certain 
degrees of affinity, and rarely have more than two wives; 
but the Pagan tribes are subject to no restraint ; and the 
Direst relatives enter into the mcurriage union. 

The respect paid by children to their fathers, who are 
eonsidered as kings of their families, is very great; but 
they pay little attention to their motiiers. They lament 
the death of a Either many days, abstaining all the time 
firtmi every kind of pleasure. Nothing is spared to ren- 
der his fungal honorable ; and at least once a year they 
pay their devotions at his tomb. Some of the tribes bum 
their dead, and bury th^ ashes on an eminence, over 
which they raise a heap of stones, and set up a small 
banner; but the greater number of the Pagan Tatars 
bury them, and with each man his best horse and other 
vahmble articles, for his use in the foture workl. Othew 
throw their dead into open fiekk,to be devoured by dogs, 
numbers of which are kepi and siii^red to run wild for 
this very pwrpose: if the bodies are devoured by any 

What is their tocisl oharaeter ?— What is Mid of BMrkge maong 
the Tatai*?— -And of the stspeot of childrtB for pctiesto ?— And 9i 
faamnl htM 2 
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number exceeding six, tkey think honorably of the de- 
ceased; otherwise de is considered as a disgrace to his 
relations. In the vicinity of some of the villages of such 
as are occasionally stationary, tombs, much kirger and 
better built than the houses, are frequently seen. 

Before we dismiss the Tatars, let us take a cursory 
view of some of those tribes who have manners aad cus- 
toms peculiar to themselves. Those of the Crimea, are 
partly erratic, partly sedentary. The habitations of the 
latter are generally built with stone, cemented with cal- 
careous clay, and rarely consisting of more than one story. 
Like the Turkish dwellings, they have no windows to- 
wards the streets; their fronts being in a contrary direc- 
tion. The houses, even of the poorest, are extremely 
clean, being frequently whitewashed; the floor is gen- 
erally of earth, but smooth, firm, dry, and covered with 
mats or carpets. The meanest Crimean possesses a 
double dwelling; one for himself and his guests, the 
other for his women; which last, the most intimate friend 
is not allowed to enter. Every cottage has its garden, 
in the cultivation of which the owner finds his chi^f 
amusement. Indeed, these people delight to have their 
dwellings surrounded with foliage ; so that a village at a 
distance is known only by the grove wherein it lies con- 
cealed. 

These people, the most comely of their race, wear a 
striped silk and cotton shirt, with a short tunic, over which 
they have a ctiflan, or eastern robe, tied about the mid- 
dle with a sash: to these are added loose drawers and 
diort boots. In winter, their legs are swathed in cloth 
bandages, like those worn throughout Russia, and the 
feet are covered with a kind of sandal; in summer, the 
legs and feet are both naked, except that sometimes 

What is said of the Crimea Tatars ?— How are their dwellings 
described ?-~By what are the cottages surroonded ?— How do these 
people dress ? 
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morocco sUppers are worn out of doors, but always takea 
«ff on entering the house. A sitoall pocket in the waist- 
coat, below the breast, contains the steel and flint for 
lighting pipes. They all shave their heads, both young 
and old; and within doors wear a kind of scuU-cap; over 
Ihisf in winter, is placed a large and lolly helmet of wool; 
or, during summer^ a turban. The female costume is 
ver^ similar to that of the Turkish ladies. 

The children are early taught to read, aad to copy the 
manuscripts of the Koran, with which ev^ry house is 
furnished, generally in very beautlftil characters; and in 
every village persons are appointed to superintend their 
education. The refinements of these people, compared 
with the manners of their flomadic brethren, have not 
destroyed their characteristic hospitality, as is too fre- 
quently the case in other nations. When a stranger 
arrives at the house of a Grim Tatar, he is conducted to 
an apartment, and ftirnished with a basin, water, and a 
clean napkin, that he may wash himself. Then, whatever 
the dwelling afibrds of curd, cream, honey in the comb, 
poached eggs, roa^ fowls, or fruit, is set before him. 
After thB meal, the basin and water are again produced; 
.because the Tatars, like the Turks and other Oriental 
nations, feed themselves with their fingers, not using 
forks. Then, in the house of a rich, man, a long pipe is 
presei^led, having a tube of cherry-tree wood, and a tip 
of Bmhet or ivory. And, finally, carpets and cushions 
are laid for him to repose upon. 

The Jakut«chians, or Jakutians, who occupy the re- 
gions extending from Jakutsk to the Frozen Ocean, and 
eastward to the vicinity of Ochotsk, are partly station«ry> 
residing in villages composed of fimrU, or huts, chiefly 
^constructed o£ wood: others are nomadic, and live ia 

In what manner is the head ornamented ? — What are the childjren 
taught ?~How is a st^x^r received by the Crim Tartars ?— -With 
what other marhp of atfi»ntion is he treated ?— Whoaie the Jakutians^ 
14 
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tents. The former are square, with the fireplace in the 
centre ; and round the walls are earthen seats, sodded^ 
and separated by partitions, which also serve for sleeping 
upon. • The tents of the erratic tribes are conical, and 
composed of long poles, covered with the bark of trees. 
These people ate industrious, inoffensive, and hospitdde. 
Some have embraced Christianity, but the greater part 
of them are Pagans, believing in the influences of Qvil 
spirits, to whom they attribute all the ills that befall them, 
and whom they endeavor to conciliate by a variety of 
ridiculous incantations. The clothing of the wealthy 
consists of the skins of reindeer; the poorer sort are clad 
ui horses' skins. In winter, the skins are worn with the 
hair on; in summer, without it. They generally wear 
boots, in the hinder part of which they carry their wooden 
pipes; for they are fond of smoking. Their principal 
food consists of fish, beef, and horse-flesh; the last of 
which is their greatest dainty. They also use roots, 
vegetables, and bread ; but the latter is extremely scarce. 
They generally cook their meat, but eat the fat of horses 
and oxen raw ; and they drink melted butter with avidity. 
In travelling, they employ horses, reindeer, or dogs, as 
the districts through which they pass, or the seasons, re-» 
quire. Sledges are in common use with them. 

The TuNGusEs, or Tungusians, chiefly roam from the 
banks of the Lena to the Eastern Ocean, and are known 
under various denominations. They are of the Mandshur 
origin, and distinguished from otlier tribes of Eastern 
Siberia, by their symmetry of form and lively smiling 
countenances. They consider removal from placel to 
place as essential to health and cleanliness, and rarely 
pitch their tents for more than a few days at a time. They 
five in isolated families, and have little or no intercourse 

How are their dwellings described ?— What is the character of 
these people ?— What do they wear ?— What is their food ?— -Who am 
the TungusiaBS ?— How do thoy live ? 
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with each other. Their tents are composed of a few 
poles stuck in the ground, tied together at top, and cov- 
ered with bark. They keep great numbers of reindeer; 
and their dres^ is composed of the skins of that animal^ 
or of the wild sheep. In winter, they wear the skins with 
th«ihair on; in summer, they have them dressed. They 
are always on the watch for objects of chase, and pay 
little attention to the effects of heat and cold. Those 
who dwell on the coast, have more regular and fixed hab- 
itations, and consort together at certain seasons for hunt- 
ing and fishing. The Tungusians are Pagans : they 
have their sorcerers, and sacrifice to evil spirits; but they 
are faithful to their word, and punctual in their dealings. 
They admit of polygamy; hut the first wife is the chief, 
and the others are her attendants. Marriage consists in 
the purchase of a female fi-om her friends: from twenty 
to a hundred reindeer is the common price; but when 
these are not to be had, the husband elect agrees to serve 
the father a certain time for his daughter. Both sexes 
are fond of brandy, and indulge in copious potations when 
they can procure it. They seldom bury their dead, but 
dress the body in ^ts best apparel, place it in a strong box, 
and suspend it between two trees. Under the box, the 
deceased's weapons and implements of the chase are 
buried ; and if a sorcerer be present, a deer is killed, 
part of which is ofiered to the demons, and the rest is 
eaten. 

The UzBEcs roam in numerous hordes, over the great 
plains of Karasm and Bukharia, during the summer; but 
in the winter season they reside in villages. They are 
considered as one of the most spirited and active of the 
Tatar tribes; and live chiefly by rapine. They are no 
strangers to the use of the musket; and even the women. 

What is their clothing ? — What is their religious character ? — Whsl 
is laid respecting their marriage ? — And of their mnges relating to 
the dead ?— What is said of the Uzbeca ? 
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who are among the most beautiful of the Tatar females, 
frequently accompany their husbands to the hostile field. 
Their language has a great affinity to the Turkish; and 
their character generally resembles that of the Turcomans. 
These people must be distinguished from the native Buk- 
harianSy who are fairer than the Uzbecs, usually resi||p in 
fixed habitations, following some useful employment; and 
are so averse to the mihtary life, that they are said on no 
account to bear arms. 

The KiRGusES, who are divided into three hordes, de- 
nominated the Cheat, the Middle, and the Les9, occupy the 
northern parts of Independent Tatary, where they lead a 
pastoral life, and dwell in tents made of a kind of fek, 
and easily removed. They consider each other as breth- 
ren ; but do not hesitate to plunder their neighbors, when 
opportunity offers; making slaves of the captives that fall 
into their hands. The Less and Middle Hordes have 
acknowledged a nominal subjection to the Russians, who 
are nevertheless obliged to fortify themselves against their 
attacks, and send them presents for suffering their cara- 
vans to pass unmolested through theif' country. The 
Kirguses are Mohamhiedans, but their religion is much 
intermixed with Pagan rites. 

They exchange their horses, cattle, skins, wool, and 
camels^ hair, with the Persians, for manufactured goods, 
principally ebthes and furniture. 

Their dress is the common Tatar habit; but, instead of 
a shirt, Ihey often have a thin vest, over which they wear 
two short robes,, with wide trousers and pointed boots. 
They shave their heads, and cover them with conical 
caps. The females ornament their head-dress with the 
'Recks of herons, disposed Kke horns. Their chief food 

How are they distinguished from the Bukharians ? — What is said 
of the Kirguses ? — In what relation do they stand to Russia? — ^What 
Are their articles of merchandise ?— What other particulars are statecl 
ofthem.^ 
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is mutton, of the large-tailed sort; and their drink is i 
mtM, made of acidulated mares' milk. These people are 
considered as faithless, pusillanimous, and restless. The 
Great Horde has asserted its independence in repeated 
contests with the Calmucks. 



THE CALMUCKS. 

These people, though commonly considered as Tatars, 
ore in reality a tribe of the Mongob, or Moguls, who 
have themselves been also improperly confounded with the 
Tatars. 

The Calmucks are extensive wanderers, and to be found 
in nearly the whole of Asia, north of India and China; 
and even in the southern parts of European Russia, to 
the banks of the Dnieper. They are distinguished by 
peculiarity of features and manners from the surrounding 
Tatar tribes. Their personal appearance is athletic and 
revolting; their skin nearly bladt; their hair coarse, and 
their language extremely harsh. The men, who are fre- 
quently of gigantic stature, have no other clothing than a 
piece of cloth about the waist. The women, who are 
uncommonly hardy, have broad, high cheek bones, very 
small eyes, set at a great distance apart; scarcely any 
ejebrows, broad flat noses, and enormous ears. The 
black hair of the married women hangs in thick braids on 
each side of the face, and over the shoulders, the ends 
being fastened with pieces of lead or tin: the unmarried 
have only one braid behind. Their ears are adorned with 
shells, or large, irregular pearls. Children of both sexes 
go entirely naked, till they are twelve or fourteen years 
of age. The Calmuck women are fond of tobacco, which 

Who axe the Calmucks ?-^How are they dutinguiabed ?— What is 
aaid of theNT men, and their V .nen ?— And of their cbildieA ? 
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they smoke in short pipes; and they are renowned rider* 
oflen outstripping their male companions in the chase. 

These people dwell in conical tents, called khahitka, 
constructed with cane, covered with a thick camels' hair 
felt, and placed on wagons, for convenience of removal 
without taking them down. A hole in the top serves the 
twofold purpose of chimney and window. Interiorly, these 
tents are commodious, and supplied with many of the 
necessaries of life ; for the Calmucks are farther advanc- 
ed in the arts of life than many of the Asiatic erratics. 
Several arts, generally considered to be peculiar to civil- 
ized nations, are here to be met with; and, from time 
immemorial, they have possessed that of making gun- 
powder. They are, nevertheless, so averse from dwelling 
in towns, that they deem the confined air of a room in* 
supportable. 

Their favorite food is horse-flesh, which they oflen eat 
raw; and generally large pieces of it are placed on upright 
stakes near their tents, to be dried by the sun» On a 
journey, they place it under their saddles, to be ready 
when wanted. The limbs of dogs, cats, rats, marmots, 
and other animals, are also seen suspended about the 
tents, and are often quite bJack. Vegetables, bread, and 
fruits, constitute no part of their diet. The drink of these 
remarkable people is sour or fermented mares' milk, which 
they call kamniss; and from which they also produce 
brandy by distillation. 

The Calmucks are as cheerful as they are robust; 
seldom dejected by sorrow, never subdued by despair. 
Being less indolent than most other Asiatics, they are 
highly esteemed as servants in all parts of the Russian 
empire; but Cossacks only will intermarry with them. 
They generally attain an advanced age, and are even 

How are their dwellings descrfbed f — ^With what arts are they ac 
qoainted ?— Upon what kinds i>f food do they lire? — What is thei 
social character? 
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then able to bear the fisktigaes of horoemanship; Old age 
is much honored among them. 

These people are divided into three ranks, naAiely, the. 
white hones, or nobility; the black bones, or bond men; 
and the clergy. The ladies are called v^iU flesh; and 
females of the lower order, black flesh. 

When fully equipped for war, the Calmuck wears a 
steel helmet, with a gilt crest, from which a network of 
iron hangs o¥er part of his face, neck, and shoulders. 
He has also a jacket of similar work, which adapts itself 
to aU positions of the body ; or, in lieu of this, he puts 
on a coat of mail, composed of small tin plates. His 
weapons are a lance, a bow and arrows, a poniard, and a 
sabre. Fire-arms, being considered a mark of distinc- 
tion, are borne only by the richest. 

The marriages of these people are celebrated on horse- 
back. On the appointed day for the nuptials, the bride, 
mounted on a fleet horse, rides off at full speed. Her 
lover pursues; and if he overtakes her, she becomes his 
wife without farther ceremony. But if the woman be 
disinclined towards her pursuer, she will not suffer him to 
overtake her, and continues her flight till his horse* is 
knocked up. 

When a Calmuck possesses an idol, he places it near 
the head of his bed, and sets before it several small con- 
secrated cups, filled with milk or other food. On festivals, 
the idol is decorated; and perfumes are burned before it. 



THE KAMTSCHATDALES.— (Plate IL No. 7.) 

Thesb people occupy a peninsula near the eastern 
extremity of Asiatic Russia. They are few in number, 

luto what ranks are these people divided ? — Wkat is said of their 
war equipments ?—And of their usages connected with marriage? — 
Md of those connected with idolatry ? 

Who are the Eamtschatdales ' 
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wild in their manioers, and, though baptized into the 
Christian religion in compliance with the will of the Rus- 
sians, they are still idolaters. 

The Kamtschatdales are a diminutive race, resembling 
the Samoi'edes, but rather stouter. They have a large 
head, with a long flat face, small eyes, thin lips, scanty 
hair, and tawny complexion. The females are often fair, 
and handsomer than the Samoiede women. Their char- 
acter is mild^ and their disposition hospitable. Hunting 
and fishing constitute their chief employment; in both 
which they are dexterous and persevering; frequently 
pursuing their game over rocks and precipices, where few 
others would venture. 

Their dress consists of a cotton shirt, with a loose frock 
and trousers of reindeer skin. Their boots are of tanned 
leather; and their cap is of fur: but garments of any 
kind of skins, stripped of the hair and made pliable, are 
common. The costume is the same for both sexes, ex- 
cept that the women have an under-garment, which they 
commonly wear at home, consisting of wide breeches and 
a waistcoat sewed together. On holydays, the women 
frequently put on a silk gown, afler the old Russian man- 
ner, with party-colored kerchiefs about their heads. The 
women do all their work in mittens; and use both white 
and red paint profusely. 

These people formerly lived in hovels excavated in the 
ground, some of which are even now existing; though, in 
most instances, they have been exchanged for the log- 
huts of the Russians. In the south, these huts are raised 
on posts to the height of twelve or fifteen feet. The in- 
land Kamtschatdales build their villages in thick woods 
and other naturally strong places, at a distance from the 
sea, but have summer habitations near the mouths of 
rivers. Those who live on the coast, build their villages 

How are they deicribcd ? — What are their employments ? — ^What 
description is given of their dress ? — ^What is said of their dwellings * 
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yery near the shore. To kindle fire, they mb a nnaU 
round stick in a hole perforated through a dry board till it 
takes fire; and instead of tinder, they use dried grass 
beaten sofl. 

The diet of these people consists chiefly of fish, pre- 
pared in various ways; and they are particularly fond of 
caviar, made of the roes of fish. They never go on a 
journey without some dry caviar, with a pound of which 
a Kamtschatdale can subsist for a great while, every birch 
or alder tree supplying him with bark to eat with it, in- 
stead of bread. They also very much esteem a dish - 
which they call huigul; consisting of fish that has been 
laid in a pit till it becomes sour, or rather putrid; and 
though the smell is intolerable to all others, to a Kamts- 
chatdale the odor is an exquisite perfume, and the arti- 
cle itself an absolute luxury. The flesh of land and large 
sea animals they boil with difierent herbs and roots; the 
broth they drink out of ladles and bowls, and they take 
out the meat upon boards, and eat it in their hands. The 
fat of the whale and walrus they also boil with roots: and 
a principal dish at all their feasts, which they call selaga^ 
is made by pounding roots and berries of various kinds, 
with caviar, and mixing up the whole with whale or seal 
fat. In former times, their ordinary beverage was water; 
and when they made merry, they drank such as had mush- 
rooms steeped in it. They now swallow spirits as freely 
as the Russians. After dinner, however, they still drink 
water; and, on going to bed, set a vessel of water, by 
them with the addition of snow or ice to keep it cold; this 
is always consumed before the morning. 

As reindeer have become scarce in Kamtschatka, and 
horses cannot easily be supported, the natives train their 
dogs to draw their sledges, on which they travel with sur- 

How do they kindle fire .?— What is their diet ?— What is said of 
the aelaga in particular ?•— What is said of their drink ? — ^And of tho 
reindeer and horse ? 
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prising velocity over ihe snow. The dogs are peculiar to 
the country, and can bear any degree of cold rather than 
heat. They are fed on fish, raw, dressed, dried, fresh, 
frozen, or putrid, as suits the convenience of their own- 
ers. Six of them generally form a team; and they will 
draw six or seven hundred weight, at the rate of eight or 
ten miles an hour. Each dog has a particular name, 
which is' of great use in driving tliem, as they are man- 
aged by the voice, and the jingling of rings or shells 
fastened to a stick, neither reins nor whip being used by 
the rider. 

ARABIA. — (Plate X. No. 39.) 

Hating completed our survey of the north and middle 
regions of Asia, we must now direct our attention to the 
south, beginning with Arabia, the most westerly of the 
Asiatic countries, and which forms a large peninsula 
between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 

The Arabs are an ancient people; and the various 
tribes derive their descents, some from Heber and his 
son Jocktan; some from Ishmael, the son of Abraham 
and Hagar ; others from the descendants of Abraham and 
Keturah; and not a few from Esau, the brother of Jacob. 
Tbe Ishmaelites, better known under the title of Bedouins , 
are the most pure of these races, for they lead a wander- 
ing life, and will not intermarry with the settled tribes^ 
lest they should degrade their pedigree. The country- 
has been overrun by the Romans at one period, and by 
the Persians at another; but it never was subject to a 
foreign yoke. . 

The Arab is not robust, but he is rather tall, well- 
In what manner do they travel ? 

What is Baid of Arabia ? — From whom are the Arabs descended ? — 
What is said of the Ishmaelites ? — ^How are the persons of the Arabs 
described ? 
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formed, and active, fearless of danger, and insensible to 
fatigue: his mind is quick, and his character marked hiy 
&e extremes of credulity and enthusiasm. His head is 
oval, his brow high and arched, his nose aquiline, and his 
ejes are large. His dark complexion is rendered still 
deeper by exposure to the sun, but he has an uncommonly 
gentle look. The women are taller in proportion than tho 
men, and have a dignified deportment; but their elegant 
forms are degraded by their ragged clothing and squalid 
looks; and the regularity of their features loses its attrac- 
tion by the influence of their copper teint. To be admir- 
ed, they must be seen at a distance, and the beholder 
must confine himself to general appearance. 

The costume of the settled Arabs is various; but among 
the wandering tribes, very scanty. The rich inhabitants 
of Yemen, or Happy Arabia, dress very much afler the 
manner of the Turks or Persians, with large trousers, 
and a girdle of embroidered leather about the waist, in 
whieh is stuck a knife or dagger. The head-dress con- 
sists of a number of caps, sometimes as many as fifleen, 
of different sorts, linen, cotton, and woollen, worn one 
upon the other: the outer cap is richly ornamented, and 
has some passages from the Koran embroidered upon it. 
The lower classes wear only two caps. Some of them 
have drawers and a coarse shirt ; but the greater number 
wear nothing more than a piece of linen about their loins, 
and a piece of cloth over the shoulder. In the more 
elevated parts of the country, where the climate is colder, 
sheepskins supply the place of cloth. People of the 
middle rank linear sandals, of wood or leather, bound on 
the feet with thongs. The rich, of both sexes, use slip- 
pers. In some parts of the country, the hair is generally 
worn long; in some it is cut short; and in others, the 

y^fhtX 18 mid of their costame ?-<-Of what does the head-dieis con- 
iMt ?— How is the hair worn ? 
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head is completely shaved: but in all, the beard is worn 
of its natural length. The scanty clothing of the Arab 
serves also for his bedding: the linen from his waist forms 
his mattrass, and the cloth from his shoulder is his cover^ 
let. In some places, the people sle^p in sacks, to protect 
them from insects. 

The women always wear shirts* and drawers; nnd they 
have rings on their arms and fingers, and in their ears 
Und noses. They stain their nails red, and their hands 
and feet brown; and paint their eyebrows and lashes 
black. Like the females of Egypt, they usually conceal 
the lower part of the face with folds of linen, leaving only 
the eyes uncovered; but in some parts they wear veiis. 

The Bedouins differ in many respects from the other 
Arabs; by hard living and constant exposure, their pep- 
sons are lank and thin ; and their complexion is rendered 
very dark. Their black and penetrating eyes, added to 
their generiiJ appearance, indicate the demi- savage and 
untutored sons of nature. Their dress consists of a icuU* 
cjBip and slippers, with a white woollen garment, which, 
covering the whole body, reaches to the calf of the leg, 
and has a hood for the head, and holes for the arms to 
pass through. They stain their arms, their lips, and the 
most conspicuous parts of the body, of a deep blue color/ 
by punctuation with a needle, so that it can never be 
^effaced. Some have a small flower upon the cheek, the 
forehead, or the chin, punctured with the smoke of galls 
and saffron, which make a fine black color: they likewise 
blacken their eyebrows. Most of the w«men wear ringa 
of gold and silver, about three inches in diameter, in their 
noses. They are born fair; but their complexions are 
spoiled by exposure to the sun. The young girls are 
agreeable, and sing continually. 

Wbat is said of tl^eir bedding? — ^How do the women ornament 
their persons P^-How do the Bedouins differ from the other Arabs ?-* 
How do they disfigure their persons f 
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Saeh of the Arabs as are settled in tiywns, and apply 
themselves to agriculture or trade, are distinguished 
ibr ju^ice, temperance, and humanity; among these » 
fltraager may travel without danger. They are, boweve% 
greatly inferior in nun^ers to the Bedouins, who, though 
temperate in diet, and polite in speech, possess strong 
passions, and are equally capable of cruelty and friend^ 
ship in the extremes. At one moment they rob the 
traveller, whom they meet in the desert; and, the next» 
embrace, without hesitation or inquiry, the stranger who 
throws himself upon their protection. 

Some of the principal people, in the moHB fertile parts» 
eat nothing but boiled rice^ servtsd up in a large wooden 
plate; but, in other parts^ the produce of the flocks and 
herds constitutes almost their onfy subsistence. The milk 
and flesh of camels, as well as of sheep, are in common 
use; various kinds of wild anfanals, with Uzards and 
locusts, also afford the Arabs a supply of food. They 
drink little while at table; but, as they rise, after wash- 
iog, they take some cold water and a cop of coffee. Wine 
is prohibited by the laws of Mohammed; but several kinds 
of liquor are made from honey, sugar, raisins, and other 
fruits, some of which are spirituous, and sometimes in- 
dulged in to excess. The Arabs sure more fond of smoking 
thas the inhabitants of the north of Asia; and a peculiar 
custom prevails among persons of wealth and fashion, of 
carrying about them a box filled with odoriferous wood, 
of which they put a small piece into any person^s pipe 
•whom they wish to treat with respect. 

The Bedouins have neither bread nor wine; neither 
do they cultivate the ground. Instead of bread, they 
make cakes of a species of wild millet, mixed with 

What is iaid of the Arabs settled in towns?^Wbat is the social 
character of the Bedouins ?— What is the food of the principal people f 
—What is their drink?— What is said of their aiiiokiaf ?— How da 
the Bedouins live? 

w 
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camel's milk, and slightly baked. They hare flocks of 
camels, sheep, and goats, which they conduct from place 
to place, tin they find sufficient herbage: here they erect 
their goats'-hair tents, and live till the grass is consumed^ 
when they go in quest of another fertile spot. 

Marriage is reckoned so honorable among the Arabs, 
that a woman will rather marry a poor man, or become a 
second wife to one already married, than incur the obloquy 
attached to the single life; and the men are equally dis- 
posed to take them, because their wives, instead of being 
expensive, are rather profitable. They seldom, however, 
marry more than two wives; and many are content with 
cme. The Arab women enjoy more liberty than in other 
Mohammedan nations, and have great power in their 
families* If ill-used by their husbands, they have a right 
to demand a divorce. Separations, however, are uncom- 
mon, and mostly confined to cases where the husband, 
from inability to maintain his wives, sends them back to 
their friends; after which they are at liberty to marry 
again. 

PERSIA. — (Plate XI. No. 41, 42.) 

This country, of ancient renown for magnificence and 
war, lies on the east of Asiatic Turkey. Its government 
has been always despotic, though under different admin- 
istrations; and its punishments for Crimes are barbarously 
severe. Mohammedism is the established religion; but, 
beiQg of a sect different from that professed by the Turks, ' 
the Persians are by them considered as heretics. The 
Persian language, which is scarcely to be surpassed for 

How is marriage esteemed ?— What is said of the treatment of 
their women f 

How is Persia described ?— What is said of the religion, lan(piafe« 
wad education of the Persians :* 
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strength, beauty, and harmony, is one of the moat esteem- 
ed of the oriental tongues. Education is widely diffused 
through the country; and the Persians are deemed the 
most learned nation of the east: still they are inferior to 
Europeans; and their knowledge of the arts and sciences 
is contemptible. 

The modem Persians are descendants of those tribes, 
vho, at various times, have overrun the country, improved 
by the introduction of beautiful females from Georgia, 
Circassia, and Mingrelia. They are described as a re- 
markably handsome race of men; tall, ruddy, and vigor- 
ous: brave, hospitable, patient in adversity, affable to 
strangers, and highly polished in their manners: but they 
possess strong passions, and are capable of act&i of great 
cruelty, when under the influence of anger. Activity and 
indolence are singularly combined in the Persian char- 
acter. Passionately fond of smoking, these people! jvill 
indulge in it from morning to night; and, in the abs^ce 
of powerful inducements to action, they seem to resign 
themselves to idleness; sitting in one posture upon their 
heels, with their legs bent under them, for hours together, 
and frequently sleeping. When, however, they are rous- 
ed from this lethargic state by urgent necessity, they will 
mount their horses and ride day and night without inter- 
missicm. They are excellent equestrians, being taught 
to ride from ^heir infancy ; and hunting and hawking are 
their favorite amusements. 

The Persian dress consists, for the men, of a shirt of 
silk, or calico, striped with blue, which is seldom changed 
till worn out; a vest fitting tight to the body as far as the 
hips, whence it descends like a petticoat as low as the 
ankles; under this they have drawers, woollen stockings, 
and boots; or a pair of very wide trousers of red silk, at 

From whom are the modern Pernans descended P — How are they 
described? — ^In what manner do they spend their time?-^f wb^ 
does the Persian dress for the men consist ? 
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Uue cottott; and, over all, a long robe reachtng neailj tm 
the feel. The latter is aometimes trimined with fur, and 
aametimes made of gold cloth, or brocade, richly oma» 
mented with gold lace. Bj way of sash, a piece of chintz^ 
or flowered muslin, abont eight yards long, is worn round 
the body, and in the folds, which serve for pockets, are 
carried a knife, a purse, pens and ink. The dagger is 
also depositedvin this jMsh, ornamented according to the 
abihty of the possessor; and no Persian considers himself 
. dressed without a 'sword. The court dress is distinguish- 
ed from the ordinary costume by green slippers witb^high 
heels, and red cloth stockings. The dress of the com- 
monalty consists generally of two or three light garments, 
reaching only to the knee. In many parts of the country » 
they wear a sheep's skin with the wool inwards. Per- 
sians of all degrees keep their heads remarkably warm; 
wearing, even in summer, black fur caps faced with lamb's 
skin, so fashioned as to riSe into four corners at the top^ 
which is frequently ten or twelve inches high. The king 
and his sons are distinguished by having a shawl wrapped 
round this black cap; a mark of honor which is also ex- 
tended to some of ^e nobility and ministers of state. 

The Persians shave the whole .of the bead, except a 
tufl of hair whidi they leave on the crown, and a lock 
behind each ear. But they suffer their beards to grow to 
their full extent; and generally die them quite black, hj 
an unpleasant and tedious operation, which must be re^ 
peated once a fortnight. 

The costume of the females, in the summer season, 
consists of a silk or muslin under-garment, a pair of loose 
velvet trousers, and a vest. The head is covered with a 
large black turban, over which a Cashmere shawl is grace- 
fiilly thrown, to answer the purpose of a veil. In cold 

In what manner are they armed ? — What ia the court dteas ? — r 
How do the Persians keep their heads warm ? — What is said of thm 
hair and beards ?— What is the female costume ? 
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weather, a close-bodted velvet robe, reaching to the knees, 
fastened in front with large gold buttons, and sometimea 
ornamented with jewels, is worn over the vest. Neok* 
laces are in general use, with small gold scent-boxea 
appended to them low in the bosom. Among other orna- 
ments used by the ladies, is a gold plate, with an Arabic 
prayer engraved upon it, and suspended on the right 
cheek, just below the ear. As thick and^^ark eyebrows 
are esteemed essential to beauty in Persia, the ladies die 
tiiem black, if they are not so naturally. They also rub 
their feet and hands with pomatum of an orange teint; 
and injure their natural complexions with paint and var- 
nishes. They are exceedingly neat in their garments and 
houses; indeed, the frequent ablutions enjoined by their 
religion, and rendered agreeable by the heat of their cli- 
mate, prevents them from being otherwise than cleanly. 

The Persian houses, which are low and flat-roofed, are 
built of mud or unburned bricks, and stand each in a 
eourt encompassed by a high wall. They have no win- 
dows towards the street; and the rooms which front the 
court, are entirely open on that side, but have a large 
curtain, to be let down when not in use. The palaces of 
the nobHity are generally divided into several courts, the 
centre of which is laid out in parterres, most commonly 
(Mmamented with fountains. 

The Persians seldom have fires in their apartments; 
but in cold weather put on an additional robe, or pelisse. 
They do not recline on cushions, as do the Turks, npr sit, 
like them, cross-legged; but they sit on their heels, with 
their legs bent under them, like a camel, on a thick felt, 
a carpet, or a mat. In this posture, uneasy in the ex- 
treme to those who are not accustomed to it, they will sit 
for hours together. 

What ornaments do they wear?— What is said of the Persian 
women as to neatness ?— How ajre the Persian hooses described?— 
What is said of their use of fire ? 
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These people admit but little variety in their food: thaj 
rise with the sun, and, having taken a cup of coffee, some 
ihiit, or other light refreshment, they enter on the business 
of the day, smoke, or converse, till ten or eleven o'clock, 
when they take a slight repast of sweetmeats, fruits, and 
dishes composed mostly of milk. They then retire to the 
harem till about three, when they renew their business or 
smoking. In the evening, they take their principal meal, 
which consists of animal food mixed with rice, and boiled 
down to rags, so as to render knives and forks unneces- 
sary. With the same hand that has just torn a fowl or a 
lamb to pieces, or grasped an omelet swimming in oil, a 
melon is scooped out, and, as a mark of especial favor, 
presented by a superior to his guest. The sqfra, or table- 
cloth, is spread upon the floor, and the company, seated 
as usual upon their heels around it, bend themselves down, 
and scoop the victuals into their mouths with three fingers 
and the thumb of the right hand. When they have eaten 
enough (and their meals are very soon over,) they sit 
upright, with the right hand placed in a certain position 
over the left arm, till water is brought in, and every one 
washes his hand and his mouth. The sofra consists of a 
fine chintz cloth; but from a superstitious notion that 
changing it brings ill luck, it is generally covered with 
the fragments of former meals, and emits a scent very 
ungrateful to the olfactory powers of Englishmen, who 
consider a clean tablecloth among. the necessary comforts 
of life. 

The Persians are extremely ceremonious; each person 
takes his seat according to his rank, which is defined with 
great precision. Age is treated with great respect; and, 
on occasions of joy and grief, visits of congratulation or 
condolence are paid with scrupulous attention. 

Of what consists their food ? — How is the sofra, and its use de- 
scribed f— What is said of the Persians in regard to ceremonies ' 
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INDIA.— (Plate X. No. 40.) 

This extensiye country lies between Persia and the 
Birraan empire. Its southern part forms a large penin- 
sula, stretching far into the Indian Ocean, between the 
Arabian and Bengalese seas. The Persians call it ITtfi- 
doostcm, or Country of the BliickSf the natives being of a 
dark color, though less swarthy than the Negroes of Afri- 
ca, from whom they are also distinguished by other phy»- 
ical characteristics. 

A considerable portion of this country belongs to Great 
Britain; and other European powers have some settle- 
ments in it: these are governed by the laws of the respec- 
tive owners. But among the native powers, which are 
numerous, a harsh despotism prevails) and a gloomy 
polytheism, accoridpanied with cruel rites and acts of the 
grossest idolatry, degrades the name of religion. The 
priests are called Brahmins, from Brahm, their chief deity; 
and the cow is considered as the mother of their gods! 
There is, indeed, in one part of India, a considerable 
body of native Christians; but they often exist under 
circumstances of degradation, and are treated with pecu- 
liar contempt by the Brahmins and their followers. 

The Hindoos are getierally below the £uro|>ean stature; 
and their muscular strength is less than their bodily frame 
seems to indicate. They are very nimble, and, unincum- 
bered, will travel quicker than the most robust European; 
but if obliged to carry arms or baggage, their feebleness 
immediately appears. Their persons are straight and 
elegant, their limbs well proportioned, and their fingers 

Where is India, and what is said of it?— By what other name is it 
called, and why ? — What is the political condition of the country ? — 
What is saidi>f the religion of India?— And of the statme and roiu- 
cular strength of the Hindoos ? 
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long and taper. Their complexion is black, and their 
hair long; their countenances are open and pleasant; and 
their fcatares exhibit a kind of manly softness in the males, 
and the most delicate lines of beauty in the females. Their 
walk and gait, as well as their whole deportment, are in 
the highest degree graceful. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that both the physical and moral character of these 
people are much influenced by the climate and other cir- 
cumstances under which they live. They are most dimin- 
utive towards the south, and gradually improve in stature 
and appearance as they advance northwards. The com- 
mon people throughout the country are smaller than those 
of better fortunes, and yield still more to them in the 
advantages of physiognomy: the Banians of Guzerat are 
a handsome race; while the Haramcores, whose business 
is to remove all kinds of filth, and be the buriers and 
burners of dead bodies, are remarkably ugly. 

Cruelty, dissimulation, avarice, indolence, apathy, filthy 
and indelicacy, are among the distinguishing traits of the 
Hindoo character. An affront is never forgiven; and 
though years may interpose before the moment of ven- 
geance arrives, it is always watched for. The Hindoo, 
from a belief that the soul of his relative has pass^ed into 
the body of some animal or reptile, breads to kill the 
smallest insect; many of them will even wear a piece of 
thin linen or gauze over their mouths, lest they should 
with their breath deprive any living creature of life; 
others have a brush, or broom, with which they sweep 
away the dust from the ground they walk. upon, that they 
may npt crush any thing living with their feet. But this 
apparent mildness is specious; the same man who would 
importune a hunter or a fisher to desist from his pursuit. 

What is said of their complexion, hair, and features ? — What else 
is observed of them ? — What is said of the common people ? — What 
is said of the Hindoo character? — What are instances of Hindoo 
timidity ? — What is said of this timidity ? 
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seniples not to sacriiiee his fellow nrian to his vengeance^ 
and to incite sel^murder in the devotees of his religion. 
Infants are relentlessly thrown into the stream of the 
Ganges, to he drowned, or devoured by crocodiles; 
widows are humed aHve upon the funeral piles of their 
husbands; and the votaries of the idol Juggemauth are 
encouraged to throw themselves under the wheels of his 
ponderous car, to he crushed to dealth. The sufferings 
of his fellow creatures, the Hindoo looks upon with un- 
paralleled apathy; and a diseased relative is carried to 
the bank of the river, to die, or to be carried away by 
the stream. In their intercourse with each other, and 
especially with foreigners, the most complete dissimula- 
tion, with the most impudent falsehoods, are resorted to; 
and the Brahmins themselves are so addicted to lyings 
that, instead of blushing when detected in it, they make 
it their boast. 

The unsocial character of the Hindoos is strongly 
marked, and indeed fostered, by their division into castes^ 
which scarcely acknowledge any common nature, and be- 
tween whom an impassable barrier is placed, so that a 
member of one cannot raise himself to another. Of these 
castes four are principal; and these are subdivided into 
several others. 

In ordinary life, the Hindoos are cheerful and lively, 
fond of conversation and amusements, particularly danc- 
ing. They do not, however, dance themselves, but hire 
women brought up for the purpose, who form a distinct 
class, live by their own rules, and are allowed to eat any 
kind of meat, beef only excepted, and to drink spirituous 
liquors. Their dances are said to resemble those of the 
ancient Bacchantes; and in beholding them the rich and 
voluptuous Hindoos will spend whole nights. 

Wh&t are instances of their crueltj ? — What is said of their inter- 
course with others ? — ^What is said of the unsocial character of th» 
Hindoos ? — How are they in ordinary life ? 
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The men generally shave their heads and beards, leav'- 
ing only a lock on the back part of the former; and a 
small pair of mustachios on the upper lip. In some places, 
however, the beard is allowed to grow to the length of 
two inches. A turban is usually worn on the head ; but 
the Brahmins, when officiating in the temples, go with the 
head uncovered, the upper part of the body naked, and 
the sacred string, called zennar, upon their shoulders. 
This zennar is made of a kind of perennial cotton, and 
composed of a certain number of threads of a determined 
length. The other part of the Brahmin's dress consists 
of a piece of white cotton cloth wrapped about the loins, 
descending below the knee, but lower on the left side than 
on the right. In cold weather, they sometimes put a red 
cap on their heads, and wrap a shawl about the uppei 
part of their bodies. Most other inhabitants of India 
wear pieces of cotton wrapped round them, but covering 
the upper as well as the lower part of the body, with a 
shawl, or scarf, upon the shoulders. A close-bodied gown 
and wide trousers are also much worn. The slippers of 
the rich are of woollen cloth, or velvet, frequently em- 
broidered with gold and silver; those of princes are some- 
times adorned with precious stones. The lower classes 
wear sandals of coarse woollen cloth, or leather. These 
slippers are always put off on entering an apartment. 
Ear-rings and bracelets are worn by both men and women. 

The Hindoo women, though of an olive complexion, 
are delicate and beautiful ; but the bloom of their beauty 
soon decays, and before they have seen thirty years, they 
are making a rapid progress towards old age. This may 
be attributed to the heat of the climate, as well as to the 
custom of the country; for they are often mothers at 

How are their beards and hair treated ? — In what manner do Brali- 
xnins dress when officiating in the temples ? — What further descripti<m 
is given of a Brahmin's dress ? — What do the people of India ^ 
on their feet ? — How are the Hindoo women described f 
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twelve, and grandmothers at five-and-twenty. They take 
every method to render their persons attractive, and have 
a pleasing freedom in their manners, free from licentious- 
ness. They are^ however, absolute slaves to the other 
sex. Among the higher classes, the women are now 
almost as much recluses as those of the Mohammedans, 
who have introduced their jealousy of the sex into India. 
The lower castes of Hindoo females are employed in a 
manner analogous to the professions of their husbands; 
and it is not uncommon to see them carrying burdens, 
working in mortar and lime, tilling the ground, and other 
laborious occupations. 

The female costume in this country is peculiitfly becom- 
ing. A close jacket of satin covers the body, without 
concealing its shape ; the sleeves are tight, and reach half 
way to the elbows, with a narrow border, painted or em- 
broidered at the edges. A long piece of silk, or cotton, 
tied round the waist, hangs gracefully to the ankle on one 
side, but not quite so low on the other; while a wide 
piece of muslin is thrown over the right shoulder, and 
passing under the lefl arm, is crossed round the middle, 
and hangs down to the feet. The hair is adorned with 
jewels and wreaths of flowers; the ears, bored in many 
places, are laden with pearls; a variety of gold chains, 
strings of pearls and precious stones surround the neck 
and cover the bosom; the wrists and a^ms are furnished 
with bracelets and armlets; gold and silver chains are 
worn on the ankles; the fingers and toes, for stockings 
are not worn, are covered with rings; and sometimes a 
small ring is worn in the right nostril. Unfortunately , 
the richer the dress, the less becoming it appears; this 
arises from want of taste ; and a Hindoo woman of dis- 

How do they regard the esteem of others ?— In what manner are 
the women of India tieB,ted ?— What is the female costame of India? 
— ^What ornaments aie used by females in India .^—-What is said of 
these ornaments.' 
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tinction is always overloaded with finery, while the village 
nymphs, with fewer ornaments, but in the same kind of 
elegant drapery, are more captival^g. 

The houses of the Hindoos make bat a sorry appear- 
ance. In the southern parts of the countrv, they are of 
one story only; in the north, houses of two or three stories 
are met with. On each side of the door of the former 
kind, towards the street, is a narrow gallery, covered by 
the projecting slope of the roof, and raised about thirty 
inches from the level of the street; here the porters, or 
bearers of palanquins, with the foot soldiers, called pemUf 
repose themselves. The entrance leads to a court aur^ 
rounded by a gallery like that on the outside; and on one 
aide of the court is a large room, open in front, and spread 
with mats and carpets, covered with white cotton cloth. 
Here the master of the house receives visits, and transacts 
business. In other parts of the court are entrances, by 
very small doors, to the private apartments. 

All the Hindoos are very scrupulous with regard to 
their diet; the Brahmins much more so than the re^ 
They eat no flesh ; their ordinary food is rice and other 
vegetables dressed with clarified butter and seasoned with 
ginger and other spices. Their favorite beverage is milk 
from the cow, ah animal which they have in the moat- 
extravagant veneration. The other castes, though lesd: 
rigid, abstain from what is forbidden them; nor will they 
eat any thing provided by a person of inferior' caste, or of 
a different religion. Though they may eat some kinds of 
flesh and fish, they count it a virtue to abstain firom all. 
^intoxicating liquors are strictly prohibited. 

Marriage is considered by these people as a religious 
duty; and parents are strictly enjoined to marry their 

^How are the Hindoo hoases described f — ^Where does the master 
of the house receive his company ? — What is said of the BrshmiiM in 
respect to their diet ?-^ What is said of the other castes in respect to 
the same subject ? — What is said of marriage in India? 
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<laugfate>« by the time they arrive at eleven years of ago. 
Polygamy is allowed, but seldom practised, and m(Nre 
rarely beyond a second wife. But a woman is not pei^ 
mitted to marry a second time. If a man have no son^ 
he adopts one from among his relations, to whom his 
estate descends at his death, for no female, whether widow 
or daughter, is allowed any inheritance. The Hindoos 
receive no dower with their wives; but, on the contrary, 
the intended husband malces a present to the father of the 
bride. 

The expiation of a Brahmin, when on his death-bed, is 
attended with many ceremonies; some of which, to £uro«> 
peans, cannot but appear absurd. Such is the practice 
of laying the dying man upon a consecrated spot of earth, 
which has been previously well spread with cow-dung; 
from , a belief that if he should expire on a bed, or mat*- 
trass, he must carry it with him in all his peregrmations 
in the invisible worlds A cow also is introduced to him, 
wkh her horns decorated with rings of gold and brass, 
her neck with chaplets Of flowers, and her body covered 
with a fine cloth; the sick man takes hold of her tail^ 
while prayers are chanted, of which the petition is, that 
the cow may conduct him by a blessed path to the next 
world. Various presents are also made to the Brahmins, 
in order to secure his felicity in his after state. 

As soon as the sick man has expired, ablutions and 
t)frerings are practised by his friends, by way of purifica- 
tion. At the place set apart for burning the dead, offer- 
ings are again made, and several disgusting ceremonies 
are {)erformed, before the torch is applied to the funeral 
pile. 

The horrid practice of widows burning themselves witl| 
the bodies of their deceased husbands, is still practised, 
though with less frequency than forn^rly. It is most 

And of the expiation of a Brahmin ?— *What takes place when tiiS 
vick «an ezpiret ?— What horrid practice is mentioned ' 
16 
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common in the country of the Rajahs, and among women 
of high rank. In some few places, the Hindoos bury 
their dead, and there the widow: has been known to bury 
herself alive with her husband's corpse. Happily, in- 
stances of this kind are now extremely rare. 



CEYLON. — (Plate XH. No. 45.) 

This island, situate at the south east extremity of the 
Hindoo peninsula, is now subject to Great Britain; but 
the native population, for the most part, retain the idola-; 
trous religion of their ancestors, which is of Hindoo ex- 
traction, but differs in several material points from the 
Brahminical tenets. Buddha is their chief deity. Some . 
of the Geylonese have embraced the Christian religion, 
and others the Mohammedan, since the settlement of 
Europeans and Arabians among them. 

The population of this country includes Your distinct 
classes; the Ceylonese, or Cingalese; the Candians, the 
'Malabars, and the Bedhas or Vaddahs, the l^ast of whom 
are apparently descendants of the aborigines. 

The Ceylonese, who chiefly occupy the southern coasts, 
are of a middle stature, slender make, and of fairer com- 
plexions than the southern inhabitants of the neighboring 
peninsula. They are mild, timid, indolent, and unwarlike. 
They are, like the Hindoos, divided into castes; but are 
less rigid observers of the rules of separation. They are 
fond of show and parade. Their houses are small and 
low, with thatched roofs, and walls made of hurdles, 
smoothly covered withr clay. They have no chimneys; 
and their furniture consists of tf few earthen vessels, ti¥o 
copper basins, and two oir three stools. The most afflu* 

What is said of the island of Ceylon ? — What is the religion of ih.e 
island ? — What does the population include ? — How are the Ceyloneae 
described ?— What account is given of their houses ? 
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ent have no other clothing than coarse Imen wrapped 
about them. Their food is usually rice, eaten' with salt; 
and their common drink is water, which they pour into 
their mouths through the spout of a vessel like a teapot, 
lest they should pollute the fluid by touching it with their 
lips. 

Polygamy is allowed by both Buddhists and Moham- 
medans; but such of the Cingalese as have em)>raced 
Christianity, confine themselves to one wife. 

They have various ways of treating their dead ; some 
bumjthem, as in India; others throw their limbs up into ' 
the forks of trees, to be devoured by birds of prey. la 
former times, it has been afBrnied, the Cingalese, like 
the ancient Scythians, ate the bodies of their deceased 
parents, from an opinion that no sepulchre was so fit for 
them as their own stomachs, where they would become 
changed into their own substance, and live again in them- 
selves. 

The Malabese are the same people as those of that 
name on the neighboring coast of Malabar; they occupy 
the northern coasts of Ceylon, and ^e of a darker color 
than the Cingalese. 

The Candians, who occupy the mountainous regions in 
the centre of the island, are stouter, and less effeminnte 
than the Cingalese. As they inhabit a more elevated and 
temperate region, they are fairer and more athletic than 
the people of the lower districts near the coast. The 
upper classes of Candians are reproached by the Indian 
nations, as perfidious and cruel; and the lower orders are 
inclined to follow their example. 

The Bedhas or Vaddahs, are the most singular part 
of the population, inhab^g the recesses of the forests. 



What is said of their clothing and food ?— What is said of i 
riage among them? — ^How do they treat their dead? — ^Who aie the 
Malabese ? — Who are the Candians ? — What account is given of the 
Bedhas? 
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•pread over the Tarious parts of the island. Thej five is 
a state of nature, destitute of houses or tents; sleeping 
in the branches of trees, or on the ground, and climbing, 
like monkeys, on the least alarm. They never cultivate 
the eaith, but subsist on animals taken in the chase, and 
the spontaneous products of the forests. Some of the 
least timid of th^se savages occasionally barter their honey, 
wax, ivory, and deer^ with the Candians, for cloth, iron, 
and knives; but the others are as rarely seen as the most 
retired of wikL animals. 



CHINA. — (Plate XIL No. 46, 47.) 

This country, situate at the south-eastern extremity 
of Asia, is the seat of the most ancient empire in the 
world; Noah himself being its reputed founder, whom 
the Chinese distinguish by the titles of Foo-hee and 
Tyerd'tze, or " son of heaven.** The j^overnment has 
been aptly described as a patriarehal despotism; for the 
jBame laws which give the sovereign an unbounded author- 
ity, require him to use his power with the moderation and 
discretion of a tender and wise parent; and his subjects 
are taught to look up to him as their father, rather than 
as their governor. When he is ill, the palace is filled 
with Mandarines, (or nobles) who pass their whole time 
in a large open court, offering petitions to heaven ' for his 
restoration to health; nor can any inclemency of weather, 
or personal inconvenience, excuse them from this duty r 
so long as the emperor is in pain or danger, the people 
seem to fear nothing but the loss of him. But notwith- 
standing all this apparent devotion to the prince, insur- 
rections are as common in China as elsewhere; and in- 

What is gaid of China ? — What is said of the goveroment ^—WImi^ 
takes place when the sovereign is sick ? 
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itaaees of deposed^ banished, aod murdered emperors are 
not wanting. 

Three kinds of religion are followed by the Chinese, 
but neither of them is a national establishment. The first 
and most ancient, is pure Deism, free^rom idolatry, des- 
titute of a priesthood, and without temples, except one 
within the precincts of the palace, where the emperor in 
person, at the time of the equinoxes, performs the solemn 
ceremonies and sacrifices, for propitiating the Deity, whom 
they worship in a threefold character; or expressing a 
grateful sense of His benefits, soliciting a propitious seed 
time, or abundant harvest. The second religious sect is 
that of Tao-tse, which has existed nearly from the days 
of Confucius, and been much patronised by former em- 
perors. Its votaries resemble the Epicureans in their 
principles; they are idolaters in practice, and make high 
pretensions to a knowledge of alchymy and magic. The 
Mandarins are mostly of this sect. The religion of the 
third sect, is the same as that of the Buddhists of Ceylon 
and Hindoosti^ from which last country it was imported 
by the Tao-tse, in the first century of the Christian era. 
Fo is their chief deity; they have bopzes or priests, and 
solemn processions; and their temples are filled with 
gigantic images, each of which has peculiar virtues and 
influences attributed to it. This is the religion of the 
common people. 

The Chinese language is one of the most primitive in 
existence, and has no resemblance to any other, ancient 
or modern. It consists of about 330 monosyllables, which 
by means of four intonations to each, are extended to 
upwards of 1300 distinct sounds. The characters, in 
which this language is written, is no less singular than 
itself, and contains at least 40,000 separate characters. 

How many kinds of religion are there in the empire, and what is 
the first?— What is the second ?— What is the third kindf-^Wfatt 
^Bcoont is given of the Chinese language ? 
16* 
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In their persons, the Chinese are of the middle stature, 
with white or pale yellow complexions. Th^y have broad 
faces, small elongated eyes, placed obliquely, noses turn- 
ed upwards, and broad at the base, high cheek bones, 
thiclf: lips, and pointed chins. They shave the whole of 
the head, except a lock at the crown, which, tied or plat- 
ted in a long cue, is suffered to hang down the back, 
like the lash of a whip, and not unfrequently as low as the 
calf of the leg. They pluck out the hair on their faces 
by the roots with tweezers, leaving only a few straggling^ 
bristles by way of beard. Many of the higher classes, 
and the literary men, suffer their nails to grow to aa 
enormous length, to show that they are not engaged in 
manual labor. The women have small eyes, plump rosy 
lips, black hair, regular features, and a delicate, yet 
florid complexion. Corpulency is admired in men; but i^ 
females it is accounted a defect. Small feet are reckoned 
an indispensable part of female beauty; and in order to 
procure them, tight bandages are put on the feet at the 
very moment of birth, and continued tflPthey cease to 
grow: hence, the women are nearly all cripples, and can 
only walk over an apartment of ordinary size, in a hob- 
bling awkward manner. 

The quality and cobr of the Chinese dress is fixed by 
law, according to the rank and situation in life of the 
wearer. The royal family alone are allowed to wear 
yellow: on days of ceremony, certain mandarins are 
permitted to appear in red satin ; but at other times black, 
blue, or violet, are the colors prescribed for them. The 
common people are allowed to w^ar only blue or black 
cotton. White is the distinguishing color for mourning; 
which a son has no right to wear whilst his father and 

How are the persons of the Chinese described ? — What is said of 
their hair, beard, and nails ? — What account is given of their women ? 
— How is the Chinese dress regulated ? — What custom prevails ia 
relation to mourning ? 
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moUier are living; but he can wear no other for three 
years after their death; and ever after his clothes musi 
be of one color. The men's caps are shaped like bells; 
and the higher classes ornament them with jewels. The 
rest of the attire consists of a shirt, under which a silk 
net is worn, to prevent its adhesion to the skin ; over the 
shirt is a vest, with sleeves very wide towards the shoulder, 
but narrowing as they approach the wrist, where they ter- 
minate in form of a horse-shoe, and cover the hands, leav- 
ing only the ends of the fingers visible. From a large 
silken sash, which is worn about the waist, is suspended a 
sheath, with a kind of knife, and two small sticks, which 
serve as forks at meal-time. Under the vest, the Chinese 
wear loose drawers, or trousers, suited to the season; in 
summer they are made of linen ; in winter, of satin, Hned 
with fur. Over all, they wear a kind of surtout, with wide 
sleeves. In warm weather, they go with their necks bare ; 
but in winter, they have a collar joined to the vest, of silk, 
sable, or fox's skin. Clumsy boots, of satin, silk, or cot- 
ton, are univer^piy worn abroad; but at home they are 
exchanged for slippers. 

The female costume, for the higher orders, consists of 
a silk waistcoat and drawers, wfadch in winter time are 
lined with fur; over these is a long robe of satin, very 
close at top, and gracefully gathered around the waist by 
a sash. The several parts of the dress are of different 
colors, but a change of fashion is unknown. The head- 
dress consists in an arrangement pf the curls, which are 
interspersed with smdl tufts of flowers, or gold and silver 
ornaments. Young ladies also wear a kind of bonnet, 
covered with stuff, or silk, and adorned with pearls, dia- 
monds, and other costly decorations. 

Females of the higher and middling orders are rarely 

What more particular description is given of the Chinese dress ?— 
What do they wear upon the feet? — What is said of the female 
ccMttome ?— What of the females of the higher and middling orders^ 
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seen; u they seldom quit their own apartments, which 
are in the most retired part of the house; and their only 
society is their domestics. The power of the wife is 
wholly confined to her own part of the dwelling, which is 
never entered by the husband but on some particular 
occasion. In all other respects, women of the above 
classes are, in China, in a state of absolute degrada- 
tion. Those in the lower walks of life, instead of being 
secluded, partake with the men in all kinds of labor; and 
if they have young children, they tie them on their backs, 
while they are at work. 

Marriages are entirely conducted by the parents, or 
some female relation; and the parties rarely see each 
other till the wedding-day, when the bride, locked up in a 
richly decorated palanquin, is carried in grand procession 
to the bridegroom's house. The law acknowledges but 
^ne wife ; but still polygamy prevails in China as much 
(^ in other oriental countries; and a man purchases as 
lAany secondary wires as he can afford to keep. The 
children of* these last are regarded as |||longing to the 
original wife, b^t the women may be sold again at pleas- 
ure. J 

Rice is considered as the staff of life by the Chinese; 
but they also make use of various kinds of animal food, 
in the choice of which they are not very nice; for, bo- 
sides pork, of which large quantities are consumed, it 
being their favorite meat, the common people eat fish, 
fowls, cats, dogs, rats, and almost every other animal, 
whether it has been killed, or died naturally; and, among 
the numerous itinerant traders which fill the streets of the 
towns and cities, it is not uncommon to see a pedler offer- 
ing rats and puppies for sale, to be made into pies. Weak 
tea, taken lukewarm, without sugar, or milk, is the ordi- 

What is the general condition of women in China? — ^How are 
marriages conducted ? — ^What is said respecting polygamy in China ^ 
-—What kinds of food are ttsed ? 
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nary drink of the Chinese; and in the use of ardent spirits 
they are very moderate. 

The real character of the Chinese is scarcely known to 
Europeans, for want 6f access to the interior of the coun- 
try ; so much of it as has been developed, has been de- 
duced from intercourse with the inhabitants of the seaports^ 
who are represented as cold, cunning, and deceitful, ready 
to take every possible advantage, as opportunity serves, 
and always evincing a total disregard of truth; but they 
are also sober and industrious; submissive in disposition; 
mild and affable in manners; and invariably manifesting 
a profound filial reverence. Obsequiousness to superiors 
is also anotjier trait in their character; but this seems to 
be the effect of compulsion; for if a man of ordinary 
rank fail of due obeisance to a mandarin, when casually 
passing by, he is instantly reminded of his duty by the 
whip or the bastinado. 

The amusements of the Chinese are mostly of the 
sedentary kind. The sports of the chase, with other ath 
letic exercises, «s well as dancing, are almost unknown. 
Fishing is practised, both for recreation and profit, and 
birds are trained for this sport, as dogs are with us to the 
pursuit of game. While these birds (a species of cor- 
morants) are fishing, the men are engaged in catching 
aquatic fowls, by going into the water with their heads 
concealed under a mask of feathers, so as to approach 
without alarming them, and then he seizes their legs and 
drags them under water. Playing at shuttlecock is the 
most athletic diversion these people indulge in. Instead 
of striking it with a battledoor, they spring forward, as the 
shuttlecock descends, and with great dexterity kick it up 
again with the sole of the foot. All their amusements are 
regulated by law; and games of chance are prohibited. 

Why is so little known of China ?— What is said of the character 
of the Chinese so far as known? — How is fishing practised in China' 
—In what manner do the Chinese play at shuttlecock ? 
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BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

(Plate XII. No. 48; and Plate XIII. No. 49, 50.) 

This empire, tiftich lies to the south and southwest of 
China, extends over what is usually called India beyond 
the Ganges, and consists of various states, which have 
been subjugated by the Burmhans, or Birmans, a warlike 
people, whose manners and customs bear a great simili^ 
tude to those of the Chinese. The government is an 
unqualified despotism; the boa, or emperor, acknowledges 
no equal; from him alone all honors and appointments 
emanate; and to him they revert on the death of their 
possessors; hereditary dignities and employments being 
unknown in this country. The titles of the sovereign are 
extravagantly vain; in his public acts, he styles himself 
' Lord of earth and air; the help of all nations; the great 
lord, esteemed for happiness; the lord of all riches and 
of high-built palaces of gold; the master of the white, 
red, and mottled elephants, and of all the elephants in 
the world !' with various others, equally bombastic. The 
name of his capital is Ummerapoora, or Jimarapura, 'the 
city of the immortals;' and his ministers of state are 
called woongeesy or 'great burden bearers.' The tsalve, 
or chain, is the badge of nobility, and the higher the rank, 
the more chains are worn; the usual number is from three 
to twelve; the sovereign alone wearing twenty-four. 

Buddhism is the religion of the Birmans; it is of Hii^ 
doo extraction, and was originally derived from Ceylon.. 
It includes idolatry, and the doctrine of transmigration. 
The rhahctans, or monks, have numerous colleges, and 

Where is the Birman empire, and what is said of the inhabitants ? 
-—What is said respecting the government? — What is said of the 
capital, and the badges of nobility ? — How is the religion of this ooun* 
try described ? 
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wear yellow garments; thej neither cook their victuals, 
nor perform any of the common offices of life ; but sub- 
sist on charity, and spend their time in contemplation. 
The white elephant, alluded to in the imperial titles, is 
peculiar to the firmans; and they consider him as a very 
important personage, from a persuasion that he contains 
a human soul in the last stage of its transmigrations. He 
is, therefore, reckoned the second dignitary in the empire, 
ranking, above the empress, has large estates assigned 
him, and a regular court and cabinet, with a prime min- 
ister, officers, and guards, to the number, altogether, of 
about a thousand persons. His palace is richly gilt with- 
in and without;, and the furniture is of the most costly 
materials. 

The Pali is the language in which the sacred books of 
the Birmans are written; and the Sanscrit alphabet is 
employed ; but the structure of the language is more like 
the Chinese than the sacred dialect of the Hindoos; and 
is very monosyllabic. 

In features the Birmans bear a greater resemblance to 
the Chinese than to the Hindoos; but their complexions 
are rather browner. They are not tall, but athletic, and 
long retain a youthful appearance, from the custom of 
plucking out the beard, instead of shaving. The females, 
particularly in the northern parts, are fairer than the 
Hindoo women, but not so delicately formed. In their 
general disposition, the Birmans are strikingly contrasted 
with their neighbors the Hindoos, from whence they are 
separated only by a narrow ridge of mountaiiTs, which in 
many places admit of an easy intercourse. The Birmans 
are a lively inquisitive race ; active, impatient, and irasci- 
ble; extremely^ attached to show and ceremony, and en- 
tertaining high notions of themselves and their country. 

What ir said of the white elephant?— What is the lan^ruage of 
BinnahP^How are the persons of the Birmans described .^— What if 
mud of their dispositions? 
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Their Hindoo neighbors are ju8t the reverse. The pad* •, 
sion of jealousy, which prompts most nations of the east 
to immure their women in harems, surrounded by guards, 
seems to have scarcely any influence over the Birmans. 
In other respects, however, the fair sex are sadly degrad- 
ed; they are considered as not belonging to the same 
scale of being as the men. 

^ As the expatriation of women is considered an impov- 
erishment of the state, they are on no account allowed to 
quit the country; and if a foreigner marry a Birmese 
female, and afterwards go elsewhere to reside, he must 
leave his wife, and any daughters she may have borne, 
behind; but he may take his sons with him. Marriages 
are not contracted till both parties are of full age, and 
then the engagement is merely a civil contract. One wife 
only is acknowledged by law; but concubinage is dlowed 
to an indeiinite extent. 

Some shades of difference exist among the. several 
nations which make up the Birman empire; though what 
has been stated applies generally to them all, A few of 
their peculiarities may be selected. 

The natives of Aracan are fond of large flat foreheads; 
and to render them so, they apply a leaden plate to the 
foreheads of their children as soon as born. The dress 
of the superior class consists chiefly, for the men, of a 
piece of white cotton over the arms and upper parts of 
the body, with an apron in front. The women, who are 
of tolerably fair complexion, but of licentious character, 
wear thin flowered gauze over the bosom and shoulders, 
with a piece of cotton rolled three or four times round the 
waist, the ends hanging down to their feet. They curl 

What compariBon it made between the Birmans and most other 
nations of the east.? — ^What is said of the expatriation of women in 
China?— What is said of the shades of difference among tfte natiomi 
which make this empire ? — How are the natives of Aracan described? 
•—la what manner do the women dress ? 
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their hair, and pot glass rings in their ears, which th^ty 
stretch to an inordinate length, by way of improvement 
to their beauty. On their arms and legs they have rings 
of copper, ivory, silver, &c. 

The inhabitants of Pegu are of an olive, or rather 
tawny complexion, and may be ranked among the most 
superstitious of the human race. They worship croco^ 
diles; and will drink no water but such as is prooured 
from the ditches where those animals harbor, and by whom 
they are frequently devoured. Their religion, however, 
b in the main similar to that which prevaib in the rest 
of India; they hold the existence of one eternal God, of. 
vhom they make no image ; but they have many inferior 
created gods, whose images they set up in their temples; 
and they sacrifice to the evil principle, or the devil, in 
order to avert his malign influence. Their talapoins, or 
priests, preach to them every Monday against this prac- 
tice, but without effect: they also exhort them not to com- 
mit murder; to take from no person any thing belonging 
to him; to do no hurt; to give no offence; and to avoid 
impurity and superstition. The Peguans are a spirited 
and warlike people; open, generous, and hospitable: but 
they are said to be slovenly in their houses, and filthy in 
tbeir diet. 

SIAM. 

This kingdom, once the most flourishing of those of 
ilhra India, is situated to the south of the Birman empire. 
The government is despotic, and the laws are sanguinaiy 
and cruel. The religion is Buddhism; the monks, called 
talapoinsj differ little from the rhahaans of the Birmans; 

What is said of the .inhabitants of Fegu ? — What account is given 
of their religion? 

What is said of Siam and Hs government ?— How ane the Siamose 
deMribod? 

n 
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and the sacred language, denominated BaU, is in origin 
and construction the same as the Pali of those ecclesias^ 
tics. . The Siamese manifest much ingenuity in several 
arts to which they apply; and gold trinkets and miniature 
painting are oden neatly executed by them. Most of the 
lower orders are engaged in fishing: the rest are occupied 
in petty traffic. 

The Siamese are small, but well made; their faces have 
more of the lozenge shape than of the oval, being broad 
and raised at the top of the cheeks, with the forehead 
contracted and almost as pointed as the chin: their eyes, 
rising somewhat t(/wards the temples, are small and dull, 
and what should be white is yellow. Tiieir cheeks appear 
hollow; their mouths are large, their lips thick and pale; 
the teeth are blackened by art ; and their complexions are 
brown and coarse. The warmth of the climate renders 
clothing almost unnecessary; and a muslin shirt, with 
loose drawers, a mantle in winter, and a high conical cap, 
constitute the dress of the higher classes of males. In* 
stead of the shirt, females wear a scarf, and their petti- 
coats are generally of colored or painted calico. Both 
sexes of the lower orders go bare-headed ; their hair is 
cut within two inches of the skin, and appears like hogs' 
bristles. The talapoins are distir«;uished by cinnamon- 
colored cloaks, and by having their heads, beards, and 
eyebrows, close shaved. 

The two principal articles of food among the Siamese 
are rice and fish; but they also eat lizards, rats, and 
various sorts of insects. From the great number of deer- 
skins exported by them, venison is supposed to be much 
used by them; but beef and mutton they rarely touch. 
The milk of bufialoes, which is very rich, added to a veg- 
etable diet, constitutes the principal subsistence of the 
lower orders. 

How are their persons described?— How do .they dress? — ^What 
mo the principal articles of food ? 
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These people are ingenious, but extremely indolent; 
the men spend much of their time in games of chance, 
leaving the women to manage the concerns of life. Both 
sexes are temperate, and more chaste than any other in^ 
habitants of this quarter. They are insolent towards infe- 
riors, and obsequious to those above them. The common 
form of salutation is the lifting of one or boHi hands to the 
head, with an inclination of the body; but servants must 
appear before their masters on their knees; and the man- 
darins prostrate themselves in the presence of the king. 

The people mostly dwell on the banks of rivers, which 
they prefer, because the low lands, which are overflowed 
six months in the year, produce abundaht harvests of rice, 
almost without cultivation. The houses are merely bam- 
boo huts, raised on posts; and during the season of inun- 
dation, the communication between different families is 
carried on by boats. 

The Siamase are fond of amusements; and theatrical 
representations are common; as are also races with boats, 
or oxen; combats of elephants, cock-fighting, tumbling, 
wrestling, and rope-dancing; with religious processions, 
illuminations, and beautiful exhibitions of fireworks. 

The females of Siam are under few restraints; they are 
married early, and their espousals are accomplished by 
female mediation; yet a magician is frequently consulted 
as to the propriety of the alliance. 

Polygamy is allowed, but the first wife is always 
considered the superior; and divorces are rarely resort- 
ed to. 

..II I . ■ II .1 ■ ■ II i i 

What k the intellectual and aocial character of this people?-— 
What is their mode of salutation ?— How do they live?— What is 
sftid of their amuflements ?— What is said of munage, polygamy, and 
divorce in ^am? 
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MALACCA, OE MALAYA.— (Piute XIIL No. 61.) 

This country consists of a narrow peninsula, running 
out from the south of Siam; and is supposed to have 
been the 6ol4en Chersonese of the ancients. The polit- 
ical constitution is a kind of. feudal system; the supreofte 
power being vested in a sultan, who presides over the 
dattoes, or nobles; and they have other vassals in subjec- 
tion to them. The religion is Mohammedism. The Dutch 
are in possession of Malacca, the capital of the country; 
and there the Rev. Dr. Morrison, a native of Great Brit- 
ain, has established an Anglo-Chinese College, for the 
reciprocal cultivation of European and Chinese literature. 
The Malay language is the softest and most hsurmonious 
of any dialect in the east; hence it has been called the 
haUan of Jhia; and it is the most general medium of 
commercial intercourse in that part of the world. The 
people are so deficient in every thing like science, that 
even the division of time by years and months, appears 
unknown to them. 

The Malays are rather below the middle size, well 
proportioned, of a dark, or rather black complexion, and 
very active. Their character has been variously repre- 
sented^ according to the interests and feelings of those 
who have undertaken to portray it. The early European 
settlers, who, in their eagerness to acquire wealth, scru- 
pled not to resort to force and fraud, and thereby produced 
a reaction on the part of those who were their victims, 
represented the Malays as the most ferocious and treach- 

Of what does Malaieca connst? — ^What is said of tlw political con- 
■titution, and of the religion of the country ? — What is said of the 
Malay language ? — What description is given of the persons of the 
Malays ?*-In what manner did the early European afrttleis deacxibe 
the Malaya? 
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erons race upon the earth; restless, fond of navigationi 
war, plunder, emigrations, desperate enterprizes, adven- 
tures, and gallantry; talking incessantly of their honor 
and bravery. The two last qualities, however, are so 
little valued by the European companies in the East 
Indies, that they have prohibited their captains from re« 
ceiving on board any Malay seamen, except in case of 
great necessity, and then not more than three. Such is 
the character given of these people by those whom they 
considered as invaders, or conquerors, and against whom 
their jealousy and revenge were in constant exercise. 
Others, who have had opportunities of observing them 
under different circumstances, have represented them 
more favorably. Of all the Mohammedans in the Indian 
Archipelago, say they, the Malays are the best informed,, 
the most liberal, and the most exemplary ; they are more 
faithful to their word, and possess a more estimable char- 
acter than the natives of India. They are even mild and 
courteous in their domestic deportment; but a violent 
propensity to gambling, and the ruinous consequences to 
which it exposes them, often excite a degree of frenzy, 
which impels them to the most desperate resolutions. In- 
trepid enterpMse, and inflexible perseverance in piratical 
as well as commercial purposes, constitute the very essence 
of their character. What Europeans deem piracy, they 
consider as chivalrous adventure; and if they attack a 
foreign vessel by surprise, and massacre the crew, they 
call it an heroic achievement against an enemy. They 
always go armed, and would think themselves disgraced 
to be without their poniard ; a weapon, in the manufacture 
of which, as well as the use, they excel. 

As their lives are a perpetual round of agitation and 
tnmult, they cannot endure the long flowing garments of 

What is raid of the Malay seamen P — How do others apeak of the 
Malays ? — What is said by them to constitute the essence of the 
Malay eharacterr 
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other Asiatics; but have their clothes, which are 
light, exactly adapted to their shape, and loaded wi 
multitude of buttons, which fasten them close to t 
bodies. 

Besides the Malays, who inhabit the coast, and 
supposed to have first settled there from Sumatra, t\ 
is, among the mountains of the interior, a distinct peo 
who are thought to be descendants of the aborigines, ^ 
seem to be a variety of the Papuas, or Oriental Negr ^ y 
who are spread over most of the Indian islands. 1 ) 
skin is black, and they have thick lips, flat noses, 
woolly hair, like the African Negroes. Those wh- ^ 
habit the lower tracts of the country, near the Mala} 
tricts, have imbibed the first rudiments of civilisatio ^ 

they cultivate a little rice, and barter the resin, wax 
honey, yielded by their forests, for clothes and food, * 
the Malays supply. Those in the more remote dis 
are without any fixed abode, wandering about the f. 
in quest of fruits and game, and taking shelter in ( 
of the rocks, or under trees, or in thickets. They 
divided into small communities, and continually at 
with each other. The Malays call them Samangs; ■ 
the jargon they speak, has been compared to the croab 
of frogs. 

There is also a savage race, called JifwnacQhoes, in 
inland parts, who are whiter than the Malays, but sc 
tractable, that every attempt to civilize them has fa 
They are prone to mischief, and delight in setting fii 
the ripe crops of their more industrious neighbors. 

What is said of their dress?— What ia said of the Malaya wno 
inhabit the coast ? — And of those who inhabit the lower tracts of 
country ? — And of those in the more remote (fistricts ? — ^What is said 
of the Monacaboea? 
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This island is separated from the Malay peninsula, hj 
a strait, on the west of the latter, called the Strait of 
Malacca. It is the most westerly of the Sunda Isles. 
Five different races occupy the districts of this island. 
Those on the coast are the same as the Malays, and pro- 
fess the Mohammedan religion; and Acheen, at the 
northwest extremity of the bland, is the most celebrated 
native kingdom. Oa the southwest coast, the British 
have a settlement at Bencoolen, or Fort Marlborough. 
The tribes in the interior 9X» subject to their particular 
chiefs, and are either Pagans, or destitue of all religious 
profession. * 

The Sumatrans, generally, are rather below the middle 
stature ; their limbs are slight, but well shaped, and their 
wrists and ankles are particularly small Their complex- 
ion is yellow, but their eye» are dark and clear* The 
males eradicate their beards, by rubbing their chins, while 
jet boys, with a kind of quick lime. The greater part of 
the females are ugly; yet some among them are strikingly 
beautiful. They have a custom of flattening the noses 
of infants, compressing the head, and pulling out the 
ears, so as to make them stand out erect. Their strong 
and glossy black hair is worn short by the men; but the 
women take great pride in having it long, and, sometimes, 
it reaches even to the ground. Unmarried females are 
distinguished by a fillet passing over the forehead, and 
fastened behind; and the dancing girls have high head- 
dresses, very artificially wrought. Many of the women 

Where is Sumatra situated ? — How are the different races of in- 
habitants on the island described? — What is said of their persons 
generally ? — And of the females, and of a custom in relation to their 
infants?— What custom prevails with many of this people respecting 
their teeth? 
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have their teeth filed down to the gums; others have them 
formed into points, and blackened. Some of the great 
men have their lower teeth plated with gold. 

The houses are constructed with great simplicity; the 
frequency of earthquakes interdicting the erection of solid 
or elegant buildings. The furniture consists of only & 
few articles: the mat which serves for a bed is usually of 
fine texture, manufactured for the purpose; on it are laid 
a number of pillows, worked at the ends, and adorned 
with a shining substance resembling foil ; and overhead 
is a kind of canopy, of various colored cloths. As the 
inmates sit on the ground, they have no occasion for chairs 
or stools; and instead of tables they have a sort of large 
wooden salvers upon feeij round one of which three or 
four persons may dispose themselves: on these are laid 
brass waiters, which hold cups, containing the cuny and 
vessels of rice. Having neither knives nor spoons, the 
guests take up their food between the thumb and fingers 
of the right hand, and dexterously thrust it into their 
mouths with a motion of the thumb, frequently dipping 
their hand in water as they eat. The diet of the natives 
is mostly vegetable; water is their only beverage: they 
will, indeed, kill a fowl, or a goat, for a stranger, but are 
rarely guilty of so much extravagance for themselves. 

The original Sumatran is mild, peaiieable, and for- 
bearing, until roused by great provocation, and then his 
resentment is implacable. He is abstemious both in eat- 
ing and drinking; but his hospitality is bounded only by 
his ability. On the other hand, he is litigious, indolent, 
addicted to gaming, (though all gaming is prohibited by- 
law, except cock-fighting, at stated periods,) dishonest in 
his dealings with strangers, regardless of truth, servile to 

What is said of their houses and furniture ?— How is the use of 
tables and chairs superseded ? — What is their diet, and what is said 
of their manner of eating?— What is said of the social character of 
the Sumatrans? 
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his superiors, and dirty in his apparel, which is never 
trashed. The women are remarkably affable, modest, 
guarded in their expressions, courteous in their behavior, 
grave in their deportment, so as rarely to be excited to 
laughter, and patient to a great degree. The children 
are not confined by bandages, but, being suffered to roll 
about the floor, soon learn to walk and shift for themselves. 
The cradles are suspended from the ceilings of the rooms. 

The rites of marriage consist in simply joining the 
hands of the parties and pronouacing them husband and 
wife; and the father of the bride usually gives an enter-^ 
tainment on the occasion. Polygamy is allowed by law; 
but it is very rarely resorted to, except by a few of the 
chiefs. 

In the interior parts of the island is the Cassia country, 
inhabited by a people called Battas, who differ from all 
the other inhabitants of Sumatra, in language, manners, 
and customs. They have no king, but live in detached 
villages, and are generally at variance with each other. 
They eat their prisoners of war, and hang up their skulls 
as trophies in the houses where the. unmarried men and 
boys sleep. They prefer human flesh to all other kinds 
of food, and speak with peculiar raptures of the soles of 
the feet and palms of the hands. A man may purchase 
as many wives as he pleases; but eight is the usual nunn 
ber: all the wives live in the same house with the hus- 
band; the houses have no partitions to form separate 
apartments, but each wife has her own fireplace. In this 
country the greater part of the cassia sent to Europe is 
produced; and camphor trees also abound in it, consti* 
tuting the timber in common use. 

How ue the children treated ? — Of marriage what is said ? — ^Wha 
are the BattasP— How are they deMribed .'^MHiat valuable articles 
qf export abound in this coont^ ? 
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JAVA.— (Plate XIII. No. 52.) 

This island is separated from the southeastern ex- 
tremity of Sumatra, by the Strait of Sunda, and, though 
ftecond in size, is first in importance in the Sunda group. 
The greater part of this island belongs to the Dutch^ 
whose capital is Batavia; but there are many native 
princes, the most considerable of whom are the Emperor 
of Materan, and the Kings of Bantam and Japara. 

The Javans are rather below the middle size, erect in 
figure and well shaped, with sleitder limbs, and remarkably 
small wrists and ankles. Deformity is very rare among 
them. Their complexion is red mingled with black. They 
have high foreheads, and eyebrows well defined and 
distant from the eyes, which last have a Tatar aspect 
from the formation of the inner angle. The color of the 
eye is dark, the nose is small, and somewhat flat; the 
mouth is well formed, but the lips are large. The women, 
who are less exposed to the rays of the sun, are not so 
dark as the men; their complexion, though brown, is 
uniform and beautiful; their countenance is comely; they 
have a delicate hand, a soil air, brilliant eyes, and many 
of them dance with spirit and elegance. 

In general, the Javans allow the body to retain its 
natural shape : the only exceptions to this observation are, 
an attempt to prevent the growth, or to reduce the size, 
of the waist by compression, and the practice of drawings 
too tightly that part of the dress which covers the bosom. 

These people are active and resolute, yet mild and 
courteous. They are an agricultural race, attached to 

Where is the island of Java situated, and to whom does it belong ? 
— How are the persons of the Javans described ? — What is said of 
the women ?— What is said of altering their shape ?— What is said 
of their social habits ' 
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their soil; of quiet habits and contented dispositions, al^ 
most entirely unacquainted with navigation and foreign 
trade, and little inclined to engage in either. 

In this island is a race of people, called Chiicrelas^ who 
are totally different, not only from the Javans, but from 
all other Indians. They are white apd fair; but their eyes 
are so weak, that they cannot support the light of the sun; 
they go about in the day-time with their eyes half shut, 
and directed towards the ground; and see best during the 
twilight. 

BORNEO. 

This island, the largest of the Sunda group, though of 
least importance, lies north of Java dud east of Sumatra* 
The coasts are inhabited by Malay Moors; but the inte- 
rior is occupied by various tribes, governed by independ-- 
ent sovereigns. The kingdom and town of Borneo are 
on the northwest coast; and the sultan is said to live in 
great splendor, and to have a more absolute control over 
his subjects than most of the other princes. From this 
kingdom the whole island derives its name. The towns 
and villages are on the banks of rivers; but as these parts 
are often mere swamps, liable to be overflowed, the houses 
are raised on posts so as to be above the reach of inunda- 
tions, or built on rafts, moored to the shore, or made fast 
to the trees. These dwellings have but one floor, with 
cane partitions, and the roofs are covered with palmetto 
leaves, the eaves of which reach within four or five feet 
of the bottom. 

The descendants of the original inhabitants are called 
by the Malays Beajas, or WUd Men. They have no. 

What accoant is given of the ChacrelaB ? 

What is said of the island of Borneo ? — How are the towns, villagef , 
a^d houses of the island descrihed ? — By what name are the descend- 
ants of the original inhabitants called ? 
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kings, but many petty chiefi; some are subject to the 
Malay sultans, and pay them tribute; but such as reside 
fiu- up the country are altogether independent, and pre- 
serve their ancient customs. They are generally super- 
stitious, and much addicted to augury; yet they do not 
worship idols: their sacrifiees of sweet wood and perfumes 
are offered to one God, who, they believe, rewards the 
just in heaven, and punishes the wicked in hell. They 
marry only one wife ; aiid account any breach of conjugal 
faith in man or woman worthy of death. They are honest 
and industrious, and bear a brotherly affection towards 
each other. Their notions of property do not make them 
covetous; for they sow and cultivate their respective lands; 
but in harvest each reaps only as much as will serve his 
family, and the remainder belongs to the tribe in general; 
by which means they prevent both scarcity and disputes 



MOLUCCAS, OR SPICE ISLANDS. 

These islands lie to the east of Borneo: the language^ 
manners, and customs of the inhabitants, are very similar 
to those of the Malays. The natives are in general 
cowardly, slothful, cruet, and ferocious; they profess the 
Mohammedan religion, but have mingled much of their 
ancient Pagan superstition with it. They mostly lead a 
solitary wandering life in the wpods, to which they confine 
themselves, in order to avoid the Dutch settlers, who have 
treated them at various times with great cruelty. They 
wear a large hat, painted of different colors; but in 
other respects go nearly naked, except the priests and 
women. The latter are covered with a long robe, without 

What is their character respecting religion ? — ^What else is said of 
ihera? 

Where are the Spice islands situated ?*-What is the character of 
the inhabitants ? — In what manner do they dress f 
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folds, close before ; and their hats are of an enormoas size, 
as much as seven or eight feet in diameter. They never 
go out, but live retired in the most secluded part of their 
houses. The priests have a long robe, like that of the 
women, from whom they would scarcely be known, but 
for a sharp-pointed bonnet, which is the characteristic 
mark of their digjiity. Both sexes wear bracelets on their 
arms, made of shells, or a species of porcelain. 



MANILLAS, OR PHILIPPINE ISLES. 

This group of islands lies to the north of the Moluccas, 
«Dd is claimed by the Spaniards as a portion of their do- ' 
minions. The greater part of the population is derived 
from the Tatars or Chinese, intermixed with a number of 
oriental Negroes, probably descendants of the original 
inhabitants. Besides these, there is a race called Pinta* 
does, from their custom of painting their bodies. The 
Roman Catholic religion has been introduced into these 
islands by the Spemiards, but the natives who profess it 
still retain many of the Pagan rites and superstitions of 
their forefathers. Those who dwell on the seacoast live 
chiefly on rice and fish; the mountaineers subsist on ani- 
mals of the chase and fruits, the last of which grow spon- 
taneously and in plenty in their woods. Their ordinary 
drink is warm water. They use the cold bath twice a 
day, either for cleanliness or recreation. Their diversions 
consist of rude plays, or of rustic dances, and sham com- 
b;^ts, in which they exhibit striking proofs of agility ; but 
their favcHrite amusement is cock-fighting. They purchase 
their wives, as is usual with all the Indian islanders; and 

What is said g(f the priests ? ' 

Where are the Manillas, and to whom do they belong ?— By whom 

are they inhabited? — What is said of their religion ?-^a what da 

Utej live?— ^What is said of their diversions ? 
18 
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their marriages are performed by a priestess, who sacri* 
fices some animal on the occasion, after which the bride 
is conducted home, and the ceremony concludes with an 
entertainment. They generally marry near relations, 
or persons of their own tribe. Some of the tribes are 
restricted to one wife, others admit of polygamy. Their 
funeral ceremonies are similar to those of tlie Chinese: 
they believe that the souls of their friends reside in a cer- 
tain species of trees, to wound one of which would be 
deemed impious; to cut it down, absolute sacrilege. 



JAPAN. 

This Empire consists of several islands, situate near 
the eastern coast of Chinese Tatary ; and it bears a pre- 
eminence among the eastern kingdoms analagous to that 
of Great Britain among the nations of the west. The 
government, which is a kind of limited monarchy, is ad- 
ministered by two sovereign authorities, one civil, the 
other ecclesiastical. The religion is polytheism, in which 
the sun, moon, and stars, with the spirits of departed 
saints, have their full proportion of honor and worship. 
The language is most allied to that of the eastern Tatars; 
literature is honored and widely disseminated, and the 
arts and sciences, though not improved to so high a degree 
as in Europe, are better understood by the commonalty. 

The Japanese are described as a nervous vigorous peo- 
ple, whose bodily and mental powers assimilate much near- 
er to those of Europe, than is attributed to Asiatics, in 
g^ner^l. Their features are masculine; and the small 
lengthened Tatar eye, which almost universally prevails. 

What is said of their marriages ? — ^Their funeral rites ? 

Of what does the empire of Japan consist ? — What is said of the 
government, religion, and lan^^nage ? — What is said of the Japanese 
oharacter ^ 
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is tbe onij feature of resemblance between them and tho 
Chinese. In general, their complexion is yellowish; 
sometimes approaching to brown, at others verging to- 
wards white. Females of the higher classes, who never 
leave their houses without a veil, are white ; and the bloom 
of health is more generall^j^ prevalent among them than is 
usually to be observed in JBurope. The common color of 
their eyes is dark brown, or blue, with the lids forming a 
deep furrow, and the eyebrows higher than with moat 
other nations. In their persons, the Japanese are of the 
middle stature, and seldom corpulent; their heads are 
commonly large, necks short, and noses, though not flat, 
rather broad and short. Their hair is black, thick, and 
shining, from the use of oil. 

Tbe dress of the Japanese is the same, except in qual- 
ity, from the emperor to the peasant; fashions never 
change among them. It resembles our morning gown, 
without a collar, and is of silk, or cotton, according to the 
circumstances of the wearer. The sleeves are always 
short, and very wide ; the under side being sewed togeth- 
er, to serve as a pocket. Five or six of these gowns are 
worn at a time, and fastened about the waist with a girdle, 
m which are contained the sabre, fan, pipe, tobacco, &c. 
No shirt is worn; but the under gown is always of cotton. 
Nothing in the form of pantaloons or drawers is worn, ex- 
cept on particular occasions, or days of ceremony; and 
then their wide trousers resemble a petticoat, sewed partly 
up the middle, so as to leave an opening for each leg at 
the bottom. Sometimes they wear over the gowns a larger 
and wider dress, without a girdle; this, which is only used 
for state occasions, is richly ornamented, and usually has 
the arms of the wearer embroidered on some of the most 
conspicuous parts. Stockings are worn only in travelling, 

How are their persons described ? — ^What is said of their hiur?— 
What is said of the unifonnity of their dress?-— How is their dre« 
described ? — What do they wear on the feet ? 
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and are of cotton. The sandals are made of platted rice* 
straw. . The men shave the bemrd and the upper part of 
the head, but leave the hair long on the temples and be- 
hind; which they form into a tufl of a particular shape, 
end fasten it on the top of the headl Hats are worn only 
for travelling, and in very hot or rainy weather: they are 
made of straw, of a conical shape, and are tied under the 
chin. The female dress differs from that of the other sex 
only in having the gowns longer, of thinner stuff, and 
more in number. The girdle is also broader, and distin- 
guishes married women from unmarried; the former tying 
it in front, the latter behind. The females preserve all 
th^ir hair, and wrap it round their heads with ornamental 
flowers and ribands. 

Temperance in living is characteristic of the Japanese, 
who can be satisfied for a whole day with a handful of 
rice, and a piece offish, which may be put into the mouth 
at once. The vegetable, as well as the animal, products 
of the sea, enter largely into the culinary stores of these 
people, who possess the art of giving a delicious flavor 
to the most insipid viands. Among various kinds of beve- 
rage, one of their most common is 9(uki, a sort of beer 
made, from rice, which they keep constantly warm, and 
drink after everf morsel they eat. Tobacco is universally 
smoked by both sexes, almost unremittingly. 

The Japanei^e architecture is much in the same taste 
and style a^ that of China; only in private buildings plain- 
ness and neatness are affected, rather than show. The 
houses, which are of wood and cement, are of two stories, 
and the roofs are covered with rush mats three or four 
inches thick. The lower chamber constitutes the ordi- 
nary dwelling; the upper one serving for wardrobes. 

What is said of their coverings for the head ?— How is the female 
dress distingaished from that of the other sex ? — ^What are the habits 
of this people in regard to eating and drinking ? — What is said of 
Japanese architeoture ? 
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Chimneys are not used; and the apartments are wanned 
with charcoal in a copper stove. 

The principal furniture of the Japanese consists in 
utraw mats, which serve for seats and beds; a small table, 
lor eating, being the only . movable. For chairs they 
have no occasion, ak they always squat upon their hams. 
The gardens about their houses are adorned with flowers, 
shrubs, trees, baths, terraces, and other embellishments. 
The decorations of the houses and furniture belonging to 
people of distinction, consist of J^pan work of various 
colors, curious paintings, beds, couches, skreens, cabi- 
nets, tables, porcelain jars, vases, tea equipage, &c. be- 
sides swords, cimeters, guns, and other arms. 

The Japanese are very ingenious in most han^cc^ft 
trades, and excel the Chinese in their manufactures of 
silks, cottons, and other stufls, as well as in their japan 
and porcelain wares. In the tempering and fabrication 
of swords, cimeters, muskets, and other similar weapons, 
no eastern nation can equal them. 

The extravagance of the Japanese character lies in a 
fondness for magnificence and show, when they appear 
abroad ; and few nobles have less than fifty or sixty at- 
tendants, richly clad and armed, some on foot, but most 
of them on horseback. 

These people are described as intelligent, prudent, 
firank, obedient, polite, good*natured, industrious, econo- 
mical, sober, hardy, cleanly, upright, faithful, brave, and 
invincible; yet, with all .these virtues, they are accused 
of being suspicious, superstitious, haughty, and vindictive; 
as, indeed, they showed themselves to the Portuguese, in 
the dreadful massacre of 1640. This memorable transao- 

What is said of their furniture, gardens, and household decorations? 
—What is said of the Japanese in relation to the arts ? — ^In what coa« 
nsts the extravagance of the Japanese character? — What is their 
intellectual and social character P — What is said in relation to the 
massacre of 1640 ? 

18* 
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tioQ, however, the Portuguese, or rather their Jesuits, 
brought upon themselves, by endeavoring to undermine 
the government; and since that period, the exercise of 
the Christian religion has been prohibited to the natives 
under the most severe penalties. 

Fidelity and honor were never carried to a higher pitch 
in any country; and these, combined with superstition, 
often produce very deplorable effects. Servants not only 
fbllow their masters to the grave, but even beyond it: for 
when a great man dies, i^ome of his faithful domestics 
sacrifice themselves, that they may attend him in the in* 
visible world. Duelling is conducted upon a very singu- 
lar principle; the challenger runs his sword through his 
own body, and his antagonist is bound in honor to follow 
his example. 

The Japanese put great faith in amulets: hence, a 
monstrous picture of a human figure, covered with hair, 
and with a sword in each hand, or a dragon's head, with 
a wide mouth, large teeth, and fiery eyes, is placed over 
the door of almost every house, 'to keep all misfortunes 
from the inmates. In some cases, the branch of a tree, or 
long strips of paper, inscribed with necromantic charac- 
ters, are employed for the same purpose. On the high 
road, every mountain, hill, and cliff, is consecrated to 
some divinity; and at all these places travellers have to 
repeat prayers, frequently several times over. But, as 
the performance of this duty would detain pious travellers 
too long, certain praying machines are resorted to. These 
machines consist of a post, set upright in the ground, with 
a long vertical cut in it, about three feet and a half above 
the earth; and in this opening a flat round iron plate turns, 
like a sheave in a block. The prayer is engraved upon 

What is said of Japanese fidelity and honor ?— How are their duels 
conducted ? — What is said of their faith in amulets, and other super- 
stitions ? — What description is given of the praying machines in this 
country? 
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the plate, and to turn it round is deemed equivalent to 
repeating the prayer, which id supposed to be repeated bm 
many times as the plate turns. In this manner, the trav- 
eller is able, without stopping, and merely by turning the 
plate with his finger, to send up to the presiding ^divinity 
even more prayers than he is enjoined to do: a notable 
kind of supererogation ! 

Marriage is celebrated among the Japanese with many 
ridiculous ceremonies, and often with great pomp. The 
princes receive their brides from the hands of the sove- 
reign; and the marriages of the vassals are regulated by 
their lords. Among the middle classes, in the cities, the 
business is arranged by the parents. The wives bring no 
portions, but are purchased of their parents and relations, 
to whom handsome daughters, or wards, are often a source 
of great wealth. The bridegroom most commonly sees 
his bride, for the first time, upon her being brought to his 
house from the temple, where the nuptial ceremony has 
been performed, and where she is closely veiled from head 
to foot. On the wedding day, the bride's teeth are black- 
ened with a corrosive liquid, and they ever afler remain 
so: in some parts of the empire, her eyebrows are also 
shaved off. After marriage, the wives of the rich are 
mostly confined to their own apartments; those of the 
other classes visit their relations, and appear in public, 
but are distinguished by great reserve and modesty. 

Little difference exists between the funeral ceremonies 
of the Japanese and those of other orientals. When a 
prince, or great man dies, ten, twenty, or more youths 
of his household, and such as were his greatest fiivorites, 
put themselves to a voluntary death, at the place of inter- 
ment, or burning. The funeral pile consists of odoriferous 

How are marriages regulated ? — What takes place on the weddii^ 
day ? — What is stated of the wives subsequent to their marriage ? — 
What takes phice when a prince dies ?*-Of what does the fUneral p3e 
consist .' 
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woods, gums, spices, oils, and' other combustibles; as 
soon as it is lighted, the relations and friends of the de- 
ceased throw their offerings of clothes, arms, food, money, 
herbs, and flowers, into the flames, imagining they will be 
of use to him in the other world. The mausolea, in which 
the ashes of the great are deposited, are generally very 
magnificent, and situated at some distance from the town& 
The middle and lower orders of the people bury their 
dead, with no other ceremony than that of burning some 
odoriferous wood and gums. Periodical visits are paid to 
the tombs, and festivals are held in honor of the dead. 



LEEO-KEEO, or LOOCHOO ISLANDS. 

This group, called Lekayo in some of our maps, lies to 
the southeast of the Japan islands, and is tributary to the 
Chinese. The government is monarchical and absolute; 
the orders of the court are implicitly obeyed, and the royal 
family held in great veneration by all classes of the people. 
The grandees, or public officers, consist of nine ranks, 
distinguished by the color of their caps: the first is pink, 
with bright yellow flowers; the next in dignity is purple; 
then plain yellow; and the lowest is red. The religion is 
that of Fo; but its ceremonies are neglected; and its 
bonzes, or priests, are despised, and allowed neither to 
marry nor to eat animal food. The language is a dialect 
of the Japanese ; but the learned study the Chinese, in 
which most of their books are written. 

The inhabitants of Leeo-Keeo are small in stature, but 
well made and athletic, and appear to be of Corean or 

What is said of the middle and lower orders of the people in rela- 
tion to the same subject ? 

Where are the Leeo-Keeo islands ? — What is the goyemment?-— 
What account is given of their grandees, religion, and language ?— 
What is said of the inhabitants ' 
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Japanese descent. They manifest every amiable quality; 
are remarkable for their urbanity, honesty, and adherence 
to truth; and possess the striking peculiarity of not know- 
ing the use of arms. When visited by the English, they 
were terrified at their muskets: and were so shocked at 
seeing them kill birds, that they requested them to desist^ 
saying, they felt a pleasure in seeing them fly about their 
habitations. Spears are their only weapons; and these 
are only used m fishing. Th^y have a breed of small 
horses, and are very fond of riding; and, as wheel-car- 
riages are not in use, the horses are also employed in 
carrying burdens. Rice, and a species of sweet potato, 
constitute a great part of their ordinary food; but they 
have also abundance of hogs, goats, and poultry. Their 
silks are brought from China; but the cotton cloths, which 
are worn by the greater part of the population, are of their 
own manufacture ; besides which, they fabricate tobacco- 
pipes, fans, and sepulchral vases; and they extract salt 
in considerable quantities from sea water. 

The quality of their robes depends on that of the wear- 
ers. The superior classes use silk, of various hues, with 
a sash of contrasting color, sometimes interwoven with 
gold. The lower orders wear a kind of cotton stuff, gen- 
erally of a chestnut color, and sometimes striped, or spot- 
ted blue and white. The under garment is a kind of shirt ; 
over this they have drawers; and over all a loose gown, 
or robe, with wide sleeves; and abroad sash girds their 
waist. The females seem to wear the robe without the 
sash. The children's garments are of cotton, printed in 
the most gaudy colors. In rainy op cold weather, a kind 
of surtout, made of blue cloth, is worn by the chiefs over 
the robe. The sandals of all classes are alike, and fabri- 
cated of straw, smooth towards the foot, and rough be- 

What account is given of their food .'—And of their manufaxjtures ' 
^How is. their dress described ?— What do they wear on their feet? 
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neath: these are bound on the foot by me&ns of straw 
cords. The higher classes^wear short cotton stockings^ 
which button on the outside like gaiters, and have a dis- 
tinct receptacle for iihe great toe, similar to the thumb of 
a glove. 

The hair of these islanders is black, and kept glossy 
bj the oleaginous juice of a plant. It is turned up all 
round with great care and neatness, and tied in a knot at 
the crown of the head, which is shaved. The knot is fas- 
tened by two pins, of which the heads of those woni by 
the chiefs are ornamented. At the age of ten years, and 
not before, boys are permitted to wear one of these pins, 
and at fifteen they are entitled to add the other, which has 
a small star upon its head. In general, these people go 
bare-headed; but on particular occasions, they wear a 
turban; and the lower orders sometimes tie a colored 
kerchief about their heads. 

In their treatment of the iair sex, they approach as 
much to the European as to the Asiatic principles. Po- 
lygamy is not allowed; and the king alone is permitted to 
have concubines. The females are partially secluded; 
but seem to have the privilege of visiting each other. 
They deposit their dead, in coffins, in large vaults for six 
or seven years, by which time the flesh is wasted away; 
and then the bones are put into earthen vases, and re- 
moved to buildings dedicated to their reception. While 
the English ships were at the island, one of the sailors 
died, and the .natives erected a tomb over the body, and 
performed their funeral service: which consisted in sacri- 
ficing a hog, and burning a quantity of spirits. This waa 
done by one of the chiefs; the priests taking no part in 
the ceremony, but standing behind, as spectators. 

What is said of their hair ? — What is the condition of women in 
these islands ? — In what manner are the dead deposited ? — What is 
related of an Englbh sailor who died there ? 
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LADRONES. 

The character of the natives of these islands, nrhichlie 
eastward of the Manillas, is strongly marked in the name 
given them by Magellan, Laa holaa de las Ladronen, ' the 
Islands of Thieves, 'from the propensity of the inhabitants 
to appropriate to themselves whatever they could lay their 
hands on, especially if made of iron. 

The Ladrones are a rude unpolished people, but natu- 
rally acute, lively, and ingenious; and in color resem- 
bling the natives of the Manillas. They are stronger and 
more robust than Europeans; and it is said, that the nge 
of a hundred years, free from sickness, debility, or dis- 
ease, is not extraordinary among them. They are so 
strong, that they can with ease carry on their shoulders a 
weight of five hundred pounds. The inhabitants of Ghiam, 
one of these islands, are not only very robust, but nearly 
seven feet in height. 

Before the arrival of Magellan, who discovered these 
islands in 15^1, the Ladrones colnsidered themselves as 
the only people in the world ; believing that th& first man 
was made, iither of a piece of rock from the small island 
of Funa, or from the earth of Guam. When visited by 
Europeans, they supposed them to be brethren, who had 
lost the primitive Guam language. 

They seem to have no regular government, as each in- 
dividual avenges himself. Their religion consists in a 
superstitious belief in the existence of an evil spirit, whom 
they endeavor to propitiate by certain ceremonies. 

The men wear very little clothing; fi^equently nothing 

What is said of the name of the Ladrone Islands ? — How ue the 
inhabitants described ? — What is said of them previous to the year 
1521 ? — What is said of their government and religion ? — How is 
their diess described? 
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more than a cap of palm leaves: the women have a kind 
of petticoat, made of a mat. Both sexes paint their bodies 
red, and stain their teeth black. The females are cheer- 
ful in their dispositions, graceful in their deportment, and 
are treated with greater respect than is usual among un-^ 
civilized tribes. 

The huts of the Ladrones are generally formed of the 
branches and leaves of the palm tree, and divided into 
apartments by mats. Their utensils are few, but neatly 
made. Their weapons are lances, formed of tough wood, 
pointed with bone. Their amusements are mostly athletic 
exercises, which prepare them for warlike exploits. They 
are accustomed to the water from their infancy, and are 
such expert swimmers, that if their sailing vessels are 
overset, they quickly right them, reload, and get under 
weigh again. They have shown their ingenuity in the 
construction of their flying proas, the only vessels they 
employ, which are said to be capable, with a brisk wind, of 
sailing at the rate of twenty miles an hour. The construc- 
tion of these vessels is very singular; the head ajad stern 
are alike; but the sides are dissimilar; one side being 
adapted to the leeward, the Other to the windward. They 
will carrj^six or seven people, one of whom steers, while 
the rest are occupied in managing the sails, of baling out 
the water accidentally taken in. 

These islands have always been the resort of pirates, 
who annoy the trade of the surrounding seas, and some- 
times carry their attacks as far as the mouth of the Cat. 
ton river. They have long , set the whole naval power 
of China at defiance; emd, in 1805, had conquered the 
southern part of Formosa, with the whole of Hainan. 

How are the females treated ? — tn what manner are the huts of the 
Ladrones constructed ? — What is said of their being accustomed to 
the water, and of their vessels ? — How have these islajqds been eoa* 
adered in relation to other powers ^ 
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Hostilities are frequent between the inhabitants of differ* 
ent islands, or districts; but their engagements are xnitly 
sanguinarj. 



CAROLINAS. 

South of the Ladrones is the group called Carolinasi 
from Charles II. King of Spain, in whose reign thej were 
discovered by the Spaniards. 

A great resemblance subsists between the natives of 
this cluster and those of the Manillas and Pelew islands; 
and in some the traces of European features are visible, 
which are supposed to be derived from a number of mu- 
tinous Spaniards who were left upon them. Each island 
is subject to its own chief, whose orders are implicitly 
obeyed; but all acknowledge a common monarch, who 
resides at Lamurce. The chiefs, called temuUj let their 
beards grow, to command respect, and are approached by 
the common people with much ceremony. Criminals are 
punished by banishment from one island to another; and 
death, as the penalty for crime, seems to be altogether 
unknown to them. 

These people have no external forms of divine worship; 
but they entertain some notions of celestial beings, who, 
they think, descend to bathe ia their sacred streams; and 
they have priests and priestesses, who pretend to hold 
communion with departed spirits. Their deceased friends, 
whom they always conclude to be gone to a place of hap- 
piness, they consider as beneficent spirits, and call them 

Where are the Carolinas Bituated, and from what did they derive 
Iheir name ? — What is said of the resemblance between the inhabiU 
witB and those of other islands ?— What is said of their chiefs, and ths 
panishment of criminals ?«-^What is said of the religious ohazactnrof 
tius jwople' 
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ttUitUups, or ^ holy patrons;' and each family has its 
tahutup, which they invoke for the recovery of health, 
success in their voyages, fishing, or other labors. The 
inhabitants of the isle of Yap, more gross and supersti- 
tious than those of the other islands, are said to pay their 
chief adorations to a species of crocodile. 

The islands- produce no grain, nor have any quadrupeds 
been observed upon them; and the chief articles of sab- 
sistence used by the people are fish, roots, and fruits, 
particularly cocoa-nuts. The women are chiefly occupied 
with the cares of the house, while the men attend to th^ 
cultivation of the ground, fishing, and the construction of 
their vessels; which are of a superior kind, raised at both 
ends in the shape of a dolphin's tail, and navigated with a 
sail made of palm leaves. Both sexes bathe frequently; 
and are very fond of dancing by moonlight. In this di- 
version, the men and women are placed opposite to each 
other, and move their heads, hands, arms, and feet, in a 
peculiar manner. Their heads are decorated with flow- 
ers and feathers, aromatic herbs arc suspended from their 
nostrils, and platted palm leaves hang from their ears. 
They have other ornaments on their arms, hands, and 
feet; and dance to their own songs, being destitute of 
instrumental music. 

The inhabitants^ of Ulea and its neighboring isles are 
described as more civilized than the others: their air be- 
ing more graceful, and their manners more refined. Their 
dispositions are humane and cheerful ; and they are more 
ircumspect in their language. They have Negroes, ap- 
;»arcntly obtained from Papua, or New Guinea, who serve 
hem as slaves, or domestics. £ach island, or province, 

as schools, for the instruction of boys and girls; but the 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ < . — m 

What is said of the inhabitants of the isle of Yap in particular ? — 
On what do the inhabitants subsist? — How are they employed.' — 
What is said of their amusements and ornaments ? — How are th* 
inhabitants of Ulea described ? 
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whole of their education consists in a few vagno notioM 
of astronomy, which is studied on account of its utility in 
navigation. In this they excel most other islanders in 
these seas. 



PELEW ISLANDS. 

Between the Garolinas and the Manillas, lie the P^ 
lao9, or Pelew Islands, so called hy the Spaniards, from 
the number of tall palm trees growing on them. The 
government is monarchical, and the king, who is consid- 
ered as the father of his people, has the right of creating 
rupacJcs, or nobles, as well as of conferring a distinction 
upon such as have merited honor: this distinction consists 
in the privilege of wearing a bone on the arm, with which 
Captain Wilson, who resided some time among these peo- 
ple, was invested. The Pelewans believe in a supreme 
Being, and a future state of rewards and punishments, but 
they have few religious rites. 

In their persons, the Pelewans are somewhat above the 
middle stature ; stout made, and of a deep copper color, 
nearly approaching to black. They have long flowing hair, 
which they mostly form into one large loose curl round 
their heads: some of the women, who have remarkably 
long hair, suffer it to hang loose down their backs. The 
men go entirely naked, and the women wear only aprons, 
or fringes, made of the husks of the cocoa-nut, about eight 
or nine inches deep, and seven wide, and dyed with di^ 
ferent shades of yellow. Both sexf s are tattooed at an 
early period of their lives. The men have the left ear 
bored, the women both; and they wear a particular leaf, 
or an ornament of shell, in the perforated ear. All have 

Whence do the Pelew Islands derive their name, and where aie^ 
they situated ? -~ What account is ^iyen of the government ?— What 
iB the religion of the inliabitants ? — How. are their persona and draft 
described' 
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the cartilage of the nose pierced, in which they frequenitly 
wear a sprig, or a flower. At a certain age, both sexes 
have their teeth blackened with vegetable Juice, by apro^ 
cess, which is described as sickening and tedious. Both 
men and women are expert swimmers. 

The manners of the Pelewans are obliging and delicate: 
though rude and uncivilized, they pay the strictest regard 
to decorum. They rise very early in the morning, and 
their first business is to bathe, for which particular places 
are appointed; and no man dares approach the women's 
bathing place, without previously giving a particular hal- 
loo, of which, if no notice be taken, he may proceed; but 
if the woman halloo in return, he must immediately retire. ' 
They are, in general, an active laborious race, resolute in 
cases of danger, patient under misfortunes, and resigned 
in death. Idleness is tolerated in none ; the women and 
nobles are as laborious as the common people; and the 
King, when Captain Wilson was among them, was con- 
sidered the most skilful hatchet maker in the island. 

Fish is the chief food of these people. Their domestic 
implements are few and simple ; their knives are made of 
marine shells, and their drinking cups of cocoa shells, 
polished with much art. Their canoes, which are ex- 
tremely neat, are made out of the trunks of trees, orna- 
mented with shells, and colored with a red substance 
resembling paint. 

The attention paid by the pien of Pelew to their wives 
is very uncommon among uncivilized nations. Their mar- 
riages, though simple contracts, are considered as invio- 
lable. The women are not secluded, but partake with the 
men in all their diversions, the utmost decency being at 
the same time observed in their conduct. A plurality of 

In what manner are they accustomed to disfigure their persons? — 
'What are their manners ?-*• What is their intellectual character.^ — 
' What is said of their food, domestic implements, and oanoefl? — VThat 
fg laid in relation to marriages among this people ^ 
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? ynven is allowed: men in general hare two, a nipack 

three, and the king five. Children are named as soon as 
lM>rn, without any ceremony. 

The method of singing in these islands is remarkable: 
when any number of people is assembled, a chief gives 
out a line, which is taken up and repeated, and others 
complete the verse: thus they continue singing for a con- 
siderable time. A festival is thus described: ' They or- 
namented themselves with plantain leaves, nicely pared 
into slips like ribands; then forming themselves into cir- 
cles, one within another, an elderly fierson began a song, 
or long sentence; and, on his coming to the end of it, all 
the dancers joined in concert, dancing along at the same 
time. Then anew sentence was pronounced, and danced 
to; which was contipued till every one had sung, and his 
verse had been danced. Their manner of dancing does 
not consist so much in capering and leaping, or other feats 
of agility, as in a certain method of reclining their bodies, 
and yet preserving their balance. During the dance, 
sweet drink was handed about ; and when it was jSnished, 
an elegant supper was brought in.' 

The Pelewans have places set apart for sepulture, and 
bury their dead like the English, ridging up the graves in 
the same way. Sometimes, the grave is covered with a 
flat stone, and surrounded with hurdles, to prevent its 
being trodden upon. The last sad offices are left to the 
females, lest the men, who are nearly related to the de- 
ceased, or bound to him by friendship, should discover 
some exterior marks of grief, which would be considered 
as derogatory to the dignity of the sex. Those who carry 
the body to the place of interment are, therefore, the only 
men present at a funeral; and as soon as it is deposited 
in the earth, the women set up loud lamentations. 

In what manlier is singing condaeted by them ?-*How is afeitival 
among them described ? — What is their manner of dancing ? — In what 
manner and by whom are their funerals conducted ? 
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PAPUA, OR NEW GUINEA. 

This wland lies to the south of the Carolinas, and east- 
ward of the Moluccas. The tern^ Papua signifies bUuk, 
and seems to have been applied to the country on account 
of the blackness of its inhabitants. The Spaniards gave 
it the name of New Guinea, from the resemblance of the 
natives to those of the Guinea coast, in Africa: a closer 
examination, howeiyr, has since shown them to be physi- 
cally distinct. 

The Papuas, who are scattered over all the eastern 
isles, are of low stature, never exceeding five feet in 
height, and generally of slender make. Their skin is not 
jet black, like that of the African negro, but of a sooty 
color. Their woolly hair grows in small tufts; their noses 
rise more from the face than in native Africans; and their 
mouths project so much, that it has been said ' the chin 
forms no part of the face.' Whenever they encounter the 
brown natives of the East Indian islands, they are driven 
into the mountains and fastnesses, where they remain in a 
savage state. Their numbers increase as the islands lie 
more towards the east; and in New Guinea they consti- 
tute nearly the whole population. Most of these people 
are in their original state of nudity and barbarity, destitute 
of houses or clothing, and subsisting on the precarious 
spoils of the chase, or the spontaneous productions of the 
forests. The only clothing of the men, where any is worn, 
is a kind of thin stuff, obtained from the cocoa-nut tree, 
a long piece of which is bound about the waist, and tied 
in front, with one end passed between the legs, and fasten- 
ed behind. The women wear a piece of Surat blue cloth. 

Why ii the island of New Guinea called Papua, and why New 
Goinea? — How are the perooot of the inhabitants described?— In 
what manner do they live ?— What is said of their clothing ? 
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in the same manner. Boys and girls go entirelj naked. 
Thej are fond of glass and porcelain beads of the gayest 
colors, which both sexes wear about the wrists, and the 
Imales also suspend them from the left ear. As among 
idl savages, the women lead a most laborious life; every 
species of toil which their subsistence requires falling upon 
them. The tribes in the interior practise some kind of 
cultivation, as they generally supply those on the coast 
with vegetable products, in exchange for axes, knives, and 
other kinds of coarse cutlery, which the latter purchase 
of the Malays and Chinese; from whom they also obtain 
the blue cloth worn by the females, in exchange for slaves, 
;imbergris, and other products of the country, including 
the beauti^l bird of paradise. One of the native tribes, 
called HoraforaSy who dwell in the interior, are said to 
Hve in the trees, in^ich they ascend by means of notches 
cut in the bark. On the northwest coast, the natives 
erect huts on a sort of stage over the sea, which they con- 
struct by driving two rows of posts into the sand, so that 
the tops may be just above high water mark ; and on them 
they lay a platform which communicates with the shore. 
One of these stages contains many families, who live in 
huts arranged on each side of a common hall, having 
a door, or opening, at each end. The houses have no 
chimneys; and, as the several families prepare their pwn 
food, the smoke issues through the chinks of the roof, 
making the whole building appear as if on fire. It is 
supposed that this method of erecting their dwellings has 
been adopted by the people on the coast, that they may 
have a ready means of escape by sea, in case they should 
be suddenly attacked by their inland neighbors the Hora- 
fbras. Their canoes are always drawn up on the platform, 
ready to be launched, when occasion may require. A 

Of what ornaments are they fond ? — How are they employed? — 
What is said of the natiTes ciiled Horaforas ' — How do those on the 
northwest coast build their houses ? — Why do they build in this way f 
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mat. or two, with a few earthen pots, couBtitute nearly the 
whole of their domestic utensils. 

New Guinea is surrounded by numerous islands, all 
inhalHted by the same race of people, except one group, 
to the northwest, near the equator, which are 
by the Mohammedan Malays. 



NEW BRITAIN, NEW IRELAND, &c. 

These islands, the two principal of a group lying to the 
northeast of Papua, are inhabited by a race of blacks, 
with woolly heads, who have always manifested a decid- 
ed hostility to the navigators that have approached their 
shores, and are armed with spears headed with flint. 
They have not, however, the flat noses and thick lips of 
the African negroes; and they mark their faces with white 
stripes, and cover their hair and beards with white pow- 
der. Their canoes, which are long and narrow, are made 
by hollowing a single tree ; and the natives are extremelr 
dexterous in the management of them. 



ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. 

This group, which lies on the northwest of New Ire- 
land, is the residence of a people somewhat more advanced 
towards civilization than those we have just been speak- 
ing of. They are not so black as the inhabitants of New 
Britain and New Ireland; and their countenances are 
more European; yet they have crisped hair. They smear 

By what is the island of Papua surrounded ? 

What is saicl of New Britain and New Ireland ? — What is said of 
the inhabitants ? — How are their canoes made ? . 

Where are the Admiralty Islands ? — What Is said of the inhabit 
ants? 
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their heads with a mixture of oil and red ochre, and paint 
their bodies. For clothing, the men suspend a shell be- 
fore them, by way of apron; and the women bind a piece 
of cloth about their waists. 

Neither of these groups has been much visited by Eu- 
ropeans. 



ARSACIDES, OR SOLOMON'S ISLANDS. 

This group lies southeast of New Ireland, and is inhab- 
ited by more than one race of men. Some of the natives 
are quite black, with short woolly hair; others are copper 
colored, with black hair, which they cut short and pow- 
der with lime. Some of them also tattoo their bodies, and 
paint a white line over their eyebrows, which is likewise 
done by the women. They wear both ear and nose rings; 
and have no other clothing than a scanty girdle about their 
waists. They are warlike ; but have manifested a treach- 
erous disposition in their intercourse with Europeans. 
Their arms are bows, arrows pointed with fish bones, 
spears, and clubs; for defence, they use wicker shields. 
Their canoes are constructed of several pieces, neatly 
fitted together, quite unlike those of most savage nations, 
elevated at the &^ilU ^^d ornamented. They are oflen 
at war with the iiAiabitants of the adjacent islands, and 
not unfrequently with each other. Of their form of gov- 
dmment, religion, and peculiar manners and customs^ 
nothing satisfactory has y^ been learned. 

What is said of their clothing ? ,. 

Where are Solomon's IslCnds ? — How are the persons of the na- 
tives described ? — What is said of their ornaments, clothing, and 
weapons ? — ^And of their oanoes ? ^ 
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These islands, situated to the southeast of the Arsaci- 
des, are inhabited by different races of people, some, well 
shaped, with agreeable features; others, quite the reverse. 
Those of Tierra del Espiritu Santo, the largest of the 
islands, are described by the Spaniards as ' corpulent and 
strong, cleanly, cheerful, sensible, and grateful; with a 
covering about their waists. Their houses, which stand 
on the ground, and not on poles, are built of wood, and 
thatched. They weave nets, and make earthen vessels; 
have plantations enclosed with palisades; construct ves- 
sels, which they navigate to distant countries; and have 
places appropriated for burying the dead.' Many aged 
people in good health were seen 

The natives of Tanna, another of these islands, are de- 
scribed by Captain Cook, as having dark curly hair, but 
not black, without any thing of the Negro character in 
their features, which are regular and agreeable. They 
are slender and active, civil, hospitable, and kind; but 
their jealousy of their visiters seeing the interior of the 
island, could only be surpassed in China and Japan. 
They have plantations of sugar-canes, yams, plantains^ 
bread-fruit trees, &c., regularly laid out and fenced; and 
they breed pigs and poultry. Their principal beverage is 
the milk of the cocoa nut, mixed with water. The men 
wear a wrapper round the middle, and the women have a 
short petticoat, reaching to the knee; both made of the 
filaments of the plantain tree. Their arms are bows and 

Where are the New Hebrides situated ? — What is said of the inhab- 
itants of the largest of these islands ? — What is said of their houaes, 
and their knowledge of the arts ? — What is said of the inhabitants <^ 
Tanna ? — In what manner do they live ? — What is said of their ap* 
parel, arms, and canoes ? 
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arrows, lances, darts, and clubs. The canoes are con- 
structed of separate pieces, sewed together, and are nav- 
igated with sails and paddles. 

Of the inhabitants of Mallicolo, another of these islands, 
which Captain Cook visited, he speaks in verj different 
terms; he calls them an ' ape-like nation;' and considers 
them the most ugly, ill-proportioned people he ever met 
with, and differing from all others. They are diminutive, 
in stature, dark colored, with black short curly hair, yet 
not so woolly as that of negroes. Their heads are long, 
their faces flat, and their countenances like a monkey's 
visage; while a belt drawn tight round their middles, 
makes them look like monstrous ants. The women . are 
little superior to the men in their general appearance 
Both sexes dress like those of Tanna. Their houses are 
low, and covered with palm thatcht 



NEW CALEDONIA. 

The inhabitants of this large island, which lies to the 
south of the New Hebrides, are of the same complexion 
with those of Tanna, above described. Both sexes have 
good features and agreeable countenances; -and some of 
the men are upwards of six feet in height; but the highland- 
era appear meagre and famished. Their black and woolly 
hair they frizzle out like a large mop. Most of the men 
pluck out their beards. The women crop their hair, and 
have frequently a ferocious look. The disposition of these 
people is generally dull and silent, and they seldom mani- 
fest that curiosity which is usually visible among savages; 

How are the inhabitants of Mallicolo described ? — What is said of 
their dress and houses ? 

Where is New Caledonia? — How are the persons of the inhabitants 
bribed ? — ^What is said of their disposition and langnagie ? 
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yet are they affable and honest; and the women more 
chaste than in most of the neighboring islands. Their 
language is harsh and guttural: neither civil nor religious 
authority was observed among them by Captain Cook; 
but they seemed to enjoy a kind of rude independence. 
The dress of the women consists of a petticoat made of 
the filaments of the plantain, six or eight inches thick, and 
not more in depth. Those worn by the married women 
are black; those of the unmarried are white. 

The New Caledonian houses are like beehives, and 
constructed with a few sticks and reeds, covered with dry 
grass; they have conical roofs, and a hole at the side just 
large enough for a man to creep in at. The canoes are 
composed of two hollowed trees, joined tc^ether by a plat- 
jfbrm. The sails, as well as the fishing nets, are fabricat- 
ed with the fibres of the plantain. 

Scarcity of food appears to be one of the greatest evils 
which these people have to contend with; and the want 
of provisions is considered by them as a sufficient cause 
for their going to war, that they may devour the bodies 
of their slaughtered enemies. Sometimes, to appease the 
cravings of appetite, they bind tight ligatures round their 
bodies, and swallow large lumps of an unctuous kind of 
earth. Their roots and fish they boil in earthen jara^ 
Their arms consist chiefly of spears and slings, which last 
are used with great effect. Great pains are taken to give 
their weapons a high polish. 

In what manner do the women dress ? — How are their houses and 
canoes described F^-In what manner do they subsist ?•— What is aaid 
of their arms ?« 
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NEW ZEALAND. — (Plate XV. No. 69.) 

The group thus called, consists of two islands, witll 
some islets, to the south of New Caledonia. The natives 
are a stout, muscular, and active race, excelling the other 
inhabitants of the Australian islands in manual dexterity. 
They are described as being mild, gentle, and affectionate 
towards their friends, but ferocious and implacable towards 
their foes. They are divided into numerous small socie* 
ties, which are almost constantly at war with each other; 
they give no quarter, and feast upon their enemies who 
ftre slain in battle. It is said, however, that they eat the 
slain ' not so much for food, as for mental gratification, 
and to display publicly to the enemy their bitter revenge;' 
yet they themselves acknowledge, that in times of great 
scarcity they do not scruple to resoit to human flesh for 
food. 

A species of feudal government prevails in this coun-* 
try; three orders rise in gradation above the cookees, or 
common people who are kept by all in a complete state of 
vassalage; and the power of the priesthood is exerted in 
« species of interdict called taboo, a term of very diversi- 
fied, as well as extensive signification, and by which every 
circumstance of the political and moral economy of the 
people IS regulated. 

The countenances of the New Zealanders are intelli- 
gent and impressive; they are of an olive complexion; 
and when freed from the filth with which they are usually 
t^overed, not much darker than Spaniards. Delicacy id 

Where is New Zealand situated, and of what does it consist ? — » 
What is the character of the inhabitants ?— What is said of their eafr> 
ing human flesh ? — How is their government described ?— What it 
-said of their countenances ? 

SO 
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not a characteristic of the female appearance; y^ Cap-t 
tain Cook gives them great praise for their modesty. 

The common covering of both sexes is a mat, made of 
strong bladed grass, and so thickly woven ak not only to 
prove an excellent defence against the heat ofUhe sun, 
but also to keep out long continued rain. This thatch, 
for such it really is, reaches from the neck to the middle 
of the thigh; so that when the wearer squats down, he 
very much resembles a large beehive, surmounted with a 
human head. Upon certain occasions of ceremony, anoth- 
er mat is worn, finely woven, of the native flax, with a 
fringe all round, which, added to its glossy appearance, 
renders it no inelegant sort of mantle. These mats, which 
are of larger dimensions than those used for ordinary 
cov.ering, are fastened at the neck only, and being wrap- 
ped round the figure, are retained in that situation by the 
hand. In cold weather, this, which may be called the 
dress mat, is worn over the ordinary clothing mat. When 
the dress mat is used, the wearer has his hair well greas- 
ed, and powdered white, and ornamented with feathers, 
shark's teeth, pieces of bone, European buttons, beads, 
bugles, &c. The men bind their hair at the top of the 
head; but the women crop their's; both sexes anoint it 
with oil, and smear their bodies with red ochre. The 
men, and particularly the chiefs, tattoo their faces and 
some parts of their bodies; the marks on the face are 
generally in spiral lines, and frequently give a horrible 
appearance to the countenance. The females wear rings 
in their cars, and bracelets of cloth, feathers, wood, bone, 
teeth, or shells; and have more ornaments on their heads 
than the men. 

The New Zealander lives at his ease, unrestricted by 
rules, and reckless of the value of time. If he has any 

What is their common covering ? — And what extra dress do they 
sometimes have? — How do they prepare their hair? — What is said 
of their ornaments .^— How do the New Zealanders live ? 
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work in hand, he is indifTerent as to the period of its com- 
pletion; if he is hungry, and has food, he eats to excess; 
when he feels himself drowsy, he stretches himself on the 
ground, and sleeps; or, if prompted by a flow of animal 
spirits, he joins in the dance; but all without any fixed 
hours to regulate his proceedings. The elder chie& usu- 
ally spend the day in conversation, seated on the ground, 
in the open air, and surrounded by a social circle, who 
avail themselves of the freedom of converse with incessant 
loquacity; the cookees, at intervals, bringing in refresh- 
ments of fern-root and potatoes. The women,, though 
doomed to a state of degrading and toilsome servitude, 
are under no restraint from the presence of the chiefs; 
and, mingling in their festivities during the hours of relax- 
ation, seem for the time to forget their inferiority. 

When a New Zealander falls sick, he is tabooed by an 
areekee, or priest; that is, all intercourse and assistance 
are interdicted, from a belief that the Etna, or Deity, 
has resolved to destroy him, and for that purpose made a 
lodgment in hfs stomach, to prey upon his entrails. To 
attempt to dislodge this Etna, they say, would be the 
height of impiety : the unhappy victim is, therefore, con- 
signed to death; and if the disease be lingering, he is 
starved; for, so strict is the interdict, if any one should 
give the sufferer a morsel of food, or a drop of water, he 
would be put to death for his temerity. 

In the year 1815, some Christian Missionaries wcie 
sent from England to the New Zealanders, and have since 
been followed by others, accompanied by some mechanics, 
with the view of teaching the natives the arts of civil life^ 
as well as the blessings of religion. Of the probable suc- 
cess of thia well meant interference, no correct judgment 
can yet be fo rmed. 

What is stated of their elder chiefs ?— And of their women ?— What 
takes place when a New Zealander becomes sick ? — What means 
liftTe been taken to improve the condition of these people ? 
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South of the Moluccas and Papua, is an island, the 
largest on the globe, to which the Dutch, who first discOT- 
ered it, gave the name of J^Tew Holland; but the eastern 
side, which belongs to Great Britain, is denominated JVew 
South Wales, In the last named district, the English 
have a valuable and thriving colony, formed, in the first 
instance, by exiled felons; but of late years, the settle- 
ment has been increased and improved by a number of 
voluntary emigrants from the parent state. 

The aborigines of this country, who dwell in the vicini- 
ty of the European settlements, are still in a state of na- 
ture;' and, although forty years have elapsed since their 
first intercourse witb the British colonists, they are so far 
from having benefited by the acquaintance, that men and 
women are to be seen every day in the streets of the colo- 
nial towns, in a complete state of nudity. This is the 
more surprising, as they are very ingenious, and are po»- 
sessed of accurate observation, and a quick perception. 
In their persons, they are more diminutive and slighter 
made than Europeans; in general they cannot be said to 
be well shaped^ yet instances of absolute deformity are 
very rare among them. Their color is not in all cases the 
same; some are nearly as black as the African negro; 
others are of the copper, or Malay hue. Their hair i» 
generally black, but sometimes of a reddish cast. A high, 
forehead, with prominent overhanging eyebrows, gives 
them an air of resolute dignity, which recommends them. 
In spite of their negro nose, thick lips, and wide mouth. 

What is said of New Holland ? — And of the English settlement in 
Ij^e eastern part of it ? — How are the aborigines described ? — Wh«t 
mkes thifl the xom^ nurpxising ?— How are their persona deflCzibedL^ 
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Their hands and feet are small; their eyes foil, black, and 
piercing ; the tone of their voioe is loud, but not harsh* 
The women are proportionably smaller than the men ; and 
that feminine delicacy which is found among white |>eople 
may be traced upon their sable cheeks. In common with 
all other nations, these people endeavor to heighten their 
personal attractions by adventitious embellishments. They 
cannot, indeed, do this by the finery of clothing, for they 
are naked; but they thrust a stick, or a bone, through the 
septum of the nose, decorate their hair with shark's teeth, 
and scarify their bodies; the charms of which are suppos- 
ed to increase in proportion to the number and magnitude 
^of the seams by which they are distinguished. Both sexes 
besmear their bodies with different colors; but red and 
white are most in use. The muscular force of these peo-* 
pie is not great; but the pliancy of their limbs renders 
them active. Those who live on the sea coast depend on 
fish for their subsistence; if a dead whale be cast on 
shore, they flock to it in great numbers, and feast sump- 
tuously till the bones are well picked. Their substitute 
for bread is a species of fern, which, being roasted, and 
pounded between two stones, is mixed with fish, and con- 
stitutes the chief part of their food. Those who dwell in 
the woods, maintain a half-famished life by the chase, or 
by ensnaring the beasts of the forests. Their habitations 
are of the rudest construction. The hut of the woodman 
is made of the bark of a single tree, bent in the middle, 
and placed On its two ends upon the ground, affording 
shelter only to one miserable tenant. On the sea coast 
the huts are larger, and formed of pieces of bark from 
several trees, put together in the form of an oven, large 
enough to contain six or seven people. At the entrance 

What is said of the women P — ^In what manner do they ornament or 
diffi|^re tbeir penons?— What U said of the muscttlar strength of 
these people ?— How are their hahitations formed ?— What if said of 
those upon the sea eoast? , 

20» 
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of this hut, rather within than without, the fire is made; 
so that4he interior is always smoke-dried and filthy. 

The Ne]¥ Hollanders are supposed to acknowledge the 
existence of a supreme power; and their dread of spirits 
indicates their belief in a future state. If asked where 
their deceased friends are, they always point to the sky. 
They believe that particular aspects of the heavenly bo- 
dies indicate good or evil consequences to themselves or 
friends. And when they see the lightning glare, and hear 
the thunder roll, they rush out and deprecate destruction, 
but do not attempt to flee. They have a dance and song 
appropriated to such awful occasions, consisting of wild 
and uncouth noises and gestures. 

Nearly all the natives have a peculiar talent for mim- 
ickry: the singularities of the colonists are represented by 
them with great correctness. They are also gieat pro- 
ficients in the vulgar language of the convicts; and in 
case of any quarrel, are by no means unequal to them in 
the exchange of abuse. But this is the sum total of their 
acquisitions from European intercourse. They are still 
as unprotected as ever against the inclemency of the 
weather, and equally unprovided for the vicissitudes of 
plenty and famine. The fact is, they hate lahor, and 
place their happiness in listless inaction: hence the arts 
of civilized life, which require application and industry, 
have no charms for the indolent New Hollander. 

Intrepidity is a marked feature in their character; but 
they are also volatile, fickle, and passionate. They are 
sudden in quarrel, yet not implacable in their desire of 
revenge. When a person is slain, either in a pitched bat- 
tle, or in one of those hasty quarrels which frequently 
arise among them, the survivor is obliged to stand on his 

Wliat accoant is given of the religious notions of this people ? — 
How have the natives been affected by the colonists? — In what do 
tbey suppose happiness to consist? — What is a marked feature in 
their obsracter ? 
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defence, for a certain number of spears to be thrown at 
flim bj the friends or relatives of the deceased: if. he es- 
cape alive, the matter ends; but should he be killed, his 
antagonist must undergo a similar ordeal. Their honesty, 
when tempted by novelty, is not unimpeachable; but 
among themselves there is good reason to believe that few 
breaches of this virtue occur. They pay no regard to 
truth, when their interest seems to lead them to dissimu- 
late. Like most other savages, their sight and hearing 
are so acute, that they can distinguish objects which would 
totally escape an European. In their conflicts with each 
other, they use spears and shields; the former are made 
of the bulrush, and pointed with hard wood ; the latter 
are only of bark; and the spears are thrown with such 
force, as frequently to pierce them. Dexterity in throw- 
ing and parrying the spear is considered as the highest 
acquirement; children of both sexes practise it from the 
time they are able to throw a rush ; and they become such 
sure marksmen, that they will bring down a bird, not 
larger than a pigeon, at the distance of thirty yards. If 
a spear drop from them when engaged in a contest, they 
do not stoop to pick it up, but hook it between their toes, 
and lift it till it meet the hand ; thus the eye is never di- 
verted from the foe. 

Their canoes, composed of the bark of trees, tied to- 
gether in small splinters, are miserable vehicles, usually 
half filled with water; and nothing but the natural buoy- 
ancy of the materials could prevent them from sinking. 
In this crazy kind of craft, a whole family may frequently 
be seen fishing: a fire of embers is usually kept in the 
middle of the canoe, and the fish they catch, afler being 
warmed sufficiently for the scales to be rubbed off, is de- 
voured as soon as taken. 

Of their honesty and veracity what is said ? — What is said of their 
sense for seeing and hearing? — How are their conflicts described'-^ 
What account is given of their canoes ? 
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I Ifp fonn of govemment exists among these people, flor 
have they atiy person whom they acknowledge as a chief. 
The only superiority among them arises from personal 
strength and courage. A man, in general, has bat one 
wife, who is condemned to the most servile labor, and 
treated with the utmost brutality. If her husband be an* 
gry with her, he either spears her, or knocks hei down 
by a. blow \>n the head with a hatchet, club, or any other 
weapon that may chance to be in his hand. They either 
bury or burn their dead; and commit the arms and uten- 
sils of the deceased to the grave, or the pile; i^ter which 
his name is never mentioned. 

Such is the general character of the native inhabitants^ 
found in the vicinity of the Briti^ settlements. They 
seem to be of various origins, for they differ in color, ad 
well as language; and there can be little doubt but that 
the immense tracts of land in^the interior are occupied by 
numerous races, differing from these, as well as from each 
other. Indeed, in the late survey of the country west- 
ward of the settlements, a people were found, who spoke 
a different language from those with whom the colonists 
had been previously acquainted, and were clothed in kan- 
garoo skins, neatly sewed together with the sinews of the 
emu. The fur was worn inwards, and the outside was 
ingeniously marked with various devices, among which 
the cross was the most prominent. Their subsistence was 
chiefly derived from the animals of .the forests and the fish 
of the rivers; and they seemed to manifest less of the 
savage disposition that distinguishes the natives near the 
eastern shore. 

What is their goyernment P — What is said of their domestic rela- 
tions ? — Wh^t are their usages in relation to the dead ? — What is sud 
of the origin of these people ? — What account is given of a people 
lately discovered fitither west on the island ? 
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VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

South of New Holland is the smaller island of Van 
Diemen's Land, on which also the British have a settle- 
ment. The natives are described as more ferocious and 
uncivilized than those of the larger island. They subsist 
entirely by hunting; and have no knowledge whatever of 
the art of fishing. They have no canoes, and when they 
want to cross a piece of water, they construct a rude tenn 
pcraiy raft for the purpose. Their arms and hunting im- 
plements also indicate an inferior degree of information. 
Their spears are composed of heavy wood, and they nei- 
ther throw them so far nor so dexterously. They main- 
tain the most rancorous and inflexible hostility towards the 
European settlers; but of their peculiar manners and cus- 
toms little or nothing is known. 

AFRICA. 

We must now cross the Indian Ocean, and passing up 
the Red Sea, or Arabic Gulf, we shall arrive in the an- 
cient land of 

EGYPT. — (Plate XIV. No. 63; Plate XV. No. 60.) 

This country, situated in the northeast of Africa, is sub- 
ject to the Grand Signor of the Turks; the government 
is consequently a military despotism. The prevailing re- 
ligion is the Mohammedan; but the ancient inhabitants, 
called Copts, are Christians. The language of the latter 

"Whefe is Van Dtemen's Land P — ^What is said of the natives of this 
island ?— What axe their feelings towards the European settlers ? 

Where is Egypt ?^* What is said of the government and religion 
of the Egyptians ?~-What b sAtd of their language and literature ' 
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10 the most ancient in Egypt; but the Arabic is in com- 
mon use; and Turkish, Greek, and other dialects, are 
also employed. The Copts, the only people in the coun- 
try who are able to read and write, or possessed of any 
habits of business, are the chief agents in commercial 
transactions, and |ire also employed as secretaries, keep- 
ers of the public registers, collectors of the public levies, 
&c. By these means, they sometimes acquire considera- 
ble wealth, which they spend in a quiet unostentatious 
manner. The harsh treatment they have long experienc- 
ed from the Turks has debased their character; and they 
are described as artful, covetous, and sensual. Their in- 
dustry is displayed in minute and sedulous attention, rath- 
er than in vigorous exertion. 

The characteristic features of the Copts, are a fiat fore- 
head, small dark eyes, high cheek bones, a short elevaied 
nose, a large mouth, thick lips, a scanty beard, dark half 
woolly hair, and a dusky yellowish complexion. Some 
of the women are fair and beautiful. The costume of the 
merchants and brokers is similar to that of the Turks; but 
neither they nor the Jews are permitted to wear a greea 
or white turban; they therefore substitute one of a blue, 
color; and the better sort wear a long Cashmere shawl 
twisted about the head. The chief finery of the middling 
class consists of white linen, and linen drawers ; but their 
ordinary dress is of blue linen, with a long cloth coat, 
either under or over it. The lower orders, in common 
with the Arabs of the country, content themselves with a 
linen, or woollen wrapper, folded like a blanket about 
their bodies. The dress of the females is tawdry; but 
their clothes are of silk, when they can afford it. They 
frequently cover the lower part of their faces with a veil. 

What is their character ? — What are the characteriBtic features of 
the Copts ? — What is said of the costumes of the merchants and bro- 
kers?— How is the dress of the middle class, and of the lower orden 
described r— What is said of the females? 
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leaving nothing but their ejes and forehead to be seen. 
The Copts reside principally in Upper Egypt. 

The Egyptian Arabs are of three classes: the first 
are foand among the husbandmen and artisans, and are 
distinguished from the others by a more robust habit of 
body and larger stature. Their countenances are almost 
black, but their features are not disagreeable; and as 
those of the country intermarry only with their own tribe, 
their faces have all a strong resemblance to each other. 
Their dress consists of a pair of loose blue or white cotton 
drawers, with a large blue tunic, which covers them from 
the neck to the ankles, and a small red woollen cap, round 
which they occasionally wind a long strip of white wool* 
len manufacture; but they are sometimes so poor as not 
to be able to purchase this latter article. These are the 
^posterity of those Arabs who settled in Egypt immediately 
after its conquest by the Califs. 

The second class, called Magrebtans, or Western Arabs, 
are descendants of the Saracen conquerors of Mauritania, 
and have settled in Egypt at various times. They are 
mostly found in the province of Said, in Upper Egypt, 
where they have villages, and even distinct sovereigns of 
their own. Like the former, they apply themselves to 
agriculture and mechanical operations. 

The third class of the Egypto- Arabians is the Bedouins , 
or Arabs of the Desert, who pass their lives among the 
rocks, ruins, and sequestered places, where water can be 
obtained; sometimes uniting in tribes, and living in low 
smoky tents, which they shift from the desert to the banks 
of the river, and back again, as suits their convenience* 
Their time of inhabiting the desert is the spring; but after 
the inundation they return to Egypt, that they may profit 
by the fertility of the country. Some farm lands, which 

Into how many claMes are the Egyptian Arabs divided ? — How is 
the first of these classes described ? — What is said uf the second claw ? 
*— And what is said of the third class ? 
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they change annually ; but in general the Bedouins are 
robbers, and a terror both to travell^s and to the peace^ 
fill husbandmen. 

Besides the Copts and Arabs, we must consider the 
Mamelukes as constituting a part of the population of 
Egypt. They were till lately the ruling people; end 
though they hav« ^been expelled, or rather suppressed, 
they can scarcely yet be considered as wholly separated 
from the country. This singular body of men con^sted 
of Georgian and Circassian slaves, who were first brought 
into Egypt under the Fatimite Califs; but, having ac* 
quired the ascendency in military power, they massacred 
or expelled their masters, and seized the sovereignty 
They disdahied to intermarry 'with the natives, but filled 
up their ranks by fresh importations of slaves. To be a 
slave was therefore an honorable distinction in this barba** 
rous community, and essential to the attainment of power 
and distinction among them. They are all horsemen, and 
have a very martial appearance ; their dress and style of 
living are of the most expensive kind; and in their chai^ 
acter they are ferocious, perfidious, seditious, base, de* 
ceitful, and corrupted by every species of vice. In their 
contest with the French, at the close of the last century, 
their strength was broken, which induced the Turkish 
pasha to undertake their total destruction. With this 
view he invited their chiefs to an entertainment, at which 
he caused the greater part of them to be murdered. The 
remainder fled, and established themselves in Dongola, a 
country to the south of Egypt, where they still cherish the 
hope of returning, whenever circumstances may favor the 
enterprise. 

What 18 the general character of the Bedouins ? — ^What is another 
portion of the population of Egypt ? — What is the history of the 
Mamelukes ? — How are Ihey described ?— By what means was their 
strength broken up in Egypt P^What is their present condition ? 
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BARBARY STATES. 

These states occupy the north and northwest borders 
of Africa, and consist of the empire of Morocco and Fez, 
and the states of Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. 
These are all inhabited by the same races of people, 
Moors and Arabs, Brebers, and Shelluhs, with an infer- 
mixture of some Turks and Jews; in all, the government 
is despotic, though under various administrations; and the 
religion is Mohammedism. 

The Moors, who are the ruling people, and have sprung 
from an intermixture of Egyptians, Carthaginians, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, Spaniards, and some others, are among the 
most bigoted, cruel, and sanguinary of the human race; 
and the hatred they bear towards the Christians is quite 
implacable. Their gloomy, morose disposition is strongly 
impressed on their cities and towns, of which the narrow 
and dirty streets are everywhere bounded by dead walls, 
that give th^ houses the appearance of prisons. The an- 
imation of society is altogether wanting, especially in the 
cities of Morocco. The men rarely quit their dwellings, 
unless necessity or the precepts of their religion compel 
them; and the women, who are not unfrequently bought 
and sold like slaves, are immured in the harems. In Al- 
giers, indeed, and the other eastern states, a commercial 
and seafaring life has imparted to the peopfe more activity, 
animation, and bustle, but not diminished their native 
ferocity. Some of the well educated Moors are, never- 
theless, courteous and polite; slow in taking offence, 
though implacable when once irritated. Their fortitude 

What are the names of the Barbary States ? — By whom are these 
States inhabited ? — What is the ^jjmctar of the Moors ? •— What is 
said of the people in Algiers and m#r esstem Barbary states ' 
21 . 
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and resignation under the pressure of misfortune are un- 
exampled. 

The Moors, as well as other natives of these regions, 
are generally of the middle stature, but less robust than 
Europeans. Their legs have a clumsy appearance, pro- 
bably from their practice of sitting cross-legged. From 
intermarriages with the negroes of Soudan, their complex* 
ion is of all shades, from olive to black. The women of 
Fez are nearly as fair as Europeans; but they have uni- 
formly black hair and eyes. Those of Mequinez are pro- 
verbially beautiful; and both sexes have good teeth. In 
some parts, they dye their hands and feet with henna. 

The Moorish dress consists of a shirt and drawers, the 
former worn over the latter, and reaching to the knee^ 
Over this is a callan, or coat, buttoned down the front, 
and confined to the body by a sash. The head is covered 
with a red cap and turban, and the feet with yellow slip- 
pers, or sandals. The legs and arms are bare. When 
they go out, they throw carelessly over the head a piece 
of white cotton, or silk, called a hayk, fiVk or six yards in 
length, and nearly as many in breadth. In presence of a 
superior, the hayk is suffered to fall upon the shoulders; 
but the turban is never taken off nor moved.. The female 
dress resembles that of the men, except in the adjustment 
of the hayk, the preference of the most gaudy colors, and 
the slippers being red. They also wear rings, bracelets, 
and other ornaments, in profusion. 

The chief furniture of the houses consists of carpets and 
mattrasses, on which the inmates sit and lie. In eating, 
their slovenliness is disgusting. Vessels of gold and sil- 
ver are prohibited by their religion ; and their meat, which 
is boiled to rags, they scoop up and devour by handfuls« 

How are the persons of the Moors described ? — What is said of the 
vomeij f — What is the Moorish dress ?~ How does the dress of tha 
females diiterfrom that of the inales ? — What is said of their ftimi* 
tore, and their habits in eating ? 
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The Arabs of Africa retain the same simple nomadie 
manners as in their native country. They are generally 
tall, straight, well formed, and inclined to be thin and 
muscular. Their countenances are expressive and hand- 
some; their faces oval, and their noses aquiline. Al- 
though naturally white, their complexion becomes dark 
from continual exposure to the sun, as well as from want 
of personal cleanliness. They are active, capable of 
undergoing great fatigue and abstinence from food, lively 
in their manners, daring, and possessed of much cunning; 
though generous, they are great beggars, revengeful, and 
unforgiving. The touch of despotism has here blighted 
the high character of honor, by which the migratory in* 
habitants of Arabia are distinguished. 

The ordinary dress of the men consists of a large loose 
shirt, and trousers of cotton; with sandals on the feet, or 
tight half-boots, laced in front. On their heads they wear 
a red cap, long enough to hang a little down on one side^ . 
with a tassel of blue silk appended to the top. A compact 
woollen wrapper, five or six feet in breadth, and from twen^ 
ty to twenty-fiye in length, is worn about the body in folds, 
part being placed on the head, in the manner of a hood, 
while the end is thrown over the lefl shoulder, and hangs 
down behind. The young women wear their hair in tre»- 
868, and ornament it with pieces of ooral, silver, beads, 
or other gaudy substances. They also tattoo their chins, 
noses, necks, and arms. In youth, they have fine figures, 
' and are very handsome ; but their beauty is evanescent: 
their charms leave them at an early age; and before thej 
grow old, they become as ugly as they were before beau- 
tiful. The Arab women are generally muffled to the eyes, 
when they appear out of doors. 

The declivities of Mount Atlas are inhabited by the 

How are the An>b« of Afriea described ?— What has blighted their 
ehartcter ?— What is said of their women f-^Bj whom are the deelir* 
ities of Mount Atlas inhabited? 
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Brebers, or Berebbbrs, who appear to be descendants 
of the aborigines of the country. They are a robust ner- 
vous people, living chiefly in tents, and occupied in hus- 
bandry and keeping bees. They regard with great indig- 
nation the people who occupy the lower part of the country, 
considering them as invaders and usurpers: while these 
impute to them erery species of wickedness. Some sup- 
pose them to be descended from the Canaanites, who 
were driven out of Palestine by Joshua, and settled in 
these parts. 

The Shelluhs, who occupy the southern flanks of the 
Atlas, are, like the Brebers, chiefly occupied in husband- 
ry, but live in towns, and differ from them in appearance, 
language, and manners. Several of their families are re- 
puted descendants of the Portuguese, who once occupied 
most of the towns on the w^st coast of Barbary. 

The subjects of the Barbary states subsist in general 
by piracy, and are allowed to be bold intrepid mariners. 
They virill fight desperately, when they meet a vessel of 
which they have determined to make a prize: yet in the 
construction and management of their ships, they are 
greatly inferior to Europeans. One of the prominent and 
terrific aspects which society in these countries, particu- 
larly in Algiers, long presented, was that of Christian 
slavery; a fate to which thousands of Europeans, during 
acourseof many centuries, were unrelentingly consigned; 
among whom were frequently those, who froili rank, sex, 
and cultivation of mind, must have been most keenly sen- 
sible of the horrors of their situation. Happily for human 
nature, this terrible scourge was wrested from the tyrant's 
hand, in 1816; Lord Exmouth, who, after bombarding 

Wh^are they, and what is said of them ? — Who are the Shelluhs, 
and what is said of them ? — How do the subjects of the Barbary States 
subsist ? — What has been said of the prominent and terrific aspects 
which hius marked the society of these states ? — By whom and whm 
was Christian slavery here abolished f 
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tke town of Algiers, and burning the Algerme fleet, ob- 
liged the Dey to release all Christians in his dominions, 
and to abolish Christian slavery for ever. 



WESTERN AFRICA— (Plate XIV. No. 65.) 

This portion of the African continent comprises a great 
extent of coast, and includes a multiplicity of countries 
and states, the natives of which, though no longer savages 
in the full acceptation of the term, are still in the condition 
of semi-barbarism. They are all Negroes, whose gene«* 
ral characteristics, as contrasted with the morose and fe- 
rocious Moors of the north, are mildness and" cheerfulness. 
As, however, there are many gradationi) among them, and 
each tribe presents some peculiarities of manners and cus- 
toms, we shall take a survey of some of the principal nations. 

The Jaloffs, Oualoffa, or Yoloffs^, occupy the greatest 
part of the country between the rivers Senegal and Gam- 
bia, and are considered the handsomest race in this part 
of Africa. Their color is a bright black, their hair wool- 
ly, noses flat, and lips protul^erant. They are professedly 
Mohammedans; but are nevertheless much addicted to 
the practices of their pagan ancestors. Their language is 
superior to the dialects of their neighbors; but, Hke thern^ 
they have no written characters. They reickon by fives, 
and perform all their computations by motions of their 
fingers. They are great hunters, and excellent horsemen. 
When engaged with Negroes, they are reckoned cour- 
ageous; but they cannot stand against the Moors. They 
surpass most other Negroes in manufacturing and dyeing 
cotton; but, in common with the rest of their race, thej 

What is said of Western Africa ?— What is said of the infaibitaatsf 
— ^Who axe the Jalofls .'—What account is given of tfaiem 9 
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dislike work, and exercise their ingenuity in rendering 
themselves accomplished thieves. 

The FouLAHS, or PoulahSt are also spread oirer tkis 
part of Africa. Originallj, they were of a red color, and 
are supposed to have come across the desert from the 
north, when the Saracens settled there. By intermar- 
riages with the blacks, their primitive eolor is nearly tost. 
They are of the middle size, of a graceful form, with thin 
feces, small high features, which have an agreeable ex- 
pression, and long silky hair. They possess a more po- 
lite and insinuating air than other Negroes. Nominally, 
they are Mohammedans, but rarely manifest the intoler- 
ance of that religion. Pasturage is their ehief employ- 
ment: and most of them lead a migratory life with their 
flocks. When they reside in villages, in the territories 
of other nations, they are always governed by their own 
chiefs, and only acknowledge the sovereign of the coun- 
try, by paying him a tax for the land they occupy. If 
encroached upon, they remove to another district. The 
high character which these people maintain for humanity, 
industry, honesty, and almost every good quality, make 
the natives consider a Foulah town in their vicinity to be 
a blessing. They maintain their aged and infirm; and 
never sell one of their own tribe as a slave ; on the con- 
trary, if by accident one of them is brought into this condi- 
tion, he is redeemed by the village to which he belongs. 
Their language is distinct from the dialects of the other 
tribes, but Arabic is the only written medium, and all 
must study it, who aspire to any degree of learning. The 
dress of the men consists of a pair of drawers, and a piece 
of cloth thrown over the shoulders. They have ear-rings 
and necklaces of beads, a^d twist their hair into the form 

Who are the Foulahs, and what is their supposed ori^n ? — How 
are their persons described ?— In what manner do they live ? — What 
is Bud of them in regard to slavery?— In what does the dress of the 
men consist? 
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of an helmet, which they decorate with ostrich featheni. 
The females, who are handsome when young, load their 
heads, necks, and an^s, with ornaments of glass beads; 
oyer the head they throw a inuslin veil; some wear a 
jacket with sleeves; and all have a cloth round the waist, 
like other Negresses. They are not slaves, like the Ji^ 
loff women, but wives, and in reality mistresses of the hut. 
In the mountainous region about the sources of the 
Senegal, is the native country of the Mandingoes, the 
most numerous race of Negroes in the west of Africa, and 
widely diffused. They are tall and slender, but of not so 
bright a black as the Jalofis; and, though subject to few 
diseases, seldom attain to old age. They are gay, lively, 
inquisitive, credulous, and dexterous in pilfering. Many 
of them are Mohammedans; the rest Pagans. Being 
farther removed from barbarism than many of the other 
tribes, they are clothed in cottons of their own manufac* 
ture. The men wear a loose shirt, or frock, with draw- 
ers, a cap, and sandals. The women wrap a piece of 
cloth about their loins, and throw another over their should 
ders. Their houses consist of a circular wall of earth, 
about four feet high, roofed with bamboo, and covered 
with grass or leaves. Every village has its magistrate, 
who maintains the public peace, and presides at the gen* 
eral assemblies. The only regular trades among them are 
working in leather and metals; both of which they exe- 
cute with great dexterity. The men are partially occu- 
pied in agriculture, hunting, and fishing. The women, 
besides their ordinary domestic avocations, are employed 
in dressing and spinning cotton, which is woven into cloth, 
and dyed with indigo of a rich permanent blue. Many 
of the men are engaged in commerce; and almost every 

In what does the dress of the females consist? — How are the Man- 
dingoes described ? — ^What is their clothing ? — What is said of their 
hoiises P — How are the men employed ?--&How are the women em 
ployed? 
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district of western^ Africa i» traversed by troops of Man-^ 
dingo merchants. Their language is therefore widely- 
disseminated; and it is one of the most copious, polished, 
and rejQned, of the Negro dialects. They have a great 
taste for poetry of the simple and plaintive kinds; and are 
aaid to have bards, who sing the praises of their chie6, 
and in the field of battle are enthusiastically engaged in 
animating the troops. It was among the Mandingoes that 
the celebrated traveller, Mungo P^rk, experienced the 
hospitalities of the Negro cottage, and was regaled with 
the well known ditty of ' The poor white man, faint and 
weary,' composed and sung extemporaneously by the fe- 
male inmates. 

Hospitality is a virtue belonging to many tribes of Ne- 
groes. Polygamy is practised both by Mohammedans 
and Pagans; and as the wivels are always purchased, the 
utmost deference to the. will of the husband is expected. 
The Mohammedans do not suffer them to eat in their pre- 
sence; but they are not debarred from visiting and con- 
versing with their friends, nor from participating in all 
public amusements. When the lyisband's authority, en- 
forced with an ample allowance of blows, fails to restore 
the peace of the house, which is frequently interrupted by 
disputes among the rival wives, he has recourse to a fan- 
tastical being, called Mumbo JumbOy who, being invested 
with an imputed spiritual character, is always formidable. 
The symbol of this terrific avenger of slighted authority 
is a coat of bark, grotesquely ornamented, and a tufl of 
straw in lieu of a head, which hangs during the day oa 
some tree contiguous to the village. Mumbo himself is 
never see^i, though he frequently makes himself felt in a 
very sensible manner: during the day, he is believed to 

What is said of their lan^age ? — What mention is made of Mom- 
go Park in relatiftn to this people ? — What aceonnt is given of their 
social habits ?— What is the first step in establishing domeskio author- 
ity ?— What account is given of Mumbo Jumbo ? 
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reside in the air, and at night he puts on these habiliments, 
and with a rodin his hand enters the village to inflict con- 
dign punishment upon refractory wives. He takes his 
station in the most public place, and calls before him the 
offender, who, however otherwise pertinacious, dares not 
disobey. She is then stripped naked, tied to a post, and 
severely scourged with Jumbo's rod, amid the shouts, and 
to the great amusement, of the whole assembly. This 
soon brings the obstinate female to supplicate for pardon, 
when she is allowed to return to her hut, and Jumbo re- 
tires to his place of concealment. In the morning, the 
coat, &c. are found, as usual, hanging on the tree. 

The ingenuity of the Negroes is displayed in their mode 
of constructing bridges over large rivers. They throw 
several tall trees across the stream, fastening the roots on 
each bank, and letting the tops float in the water. These 
being covered with dry bamboos, and bound together 
with cords made of the inner bark of trees, form a float- 
ing bridge. 

Their courage and dexterity in killing the crocodile are 
worthy of notice. A Negro wraps about his left arm a 
piece of strong dried skin, sufiicient to resist the animal's 
teeth; and as he approaches him, he presents this arm. 
The crocodile opens his monstrous jaws to seize his prey, 
and the Negro, plunging in his arm, seizes him by the 
tongue, while with a poniard held in the right hand, he 
stabs him in the throat. 

Slavery is universal among the Negroes; but it is of a 
very diflerent description from that of the West Indies. 
The slaves cultivate small patches of ground for them- 
selves and their master, and accompany him, when he 
travels, to carry his burden;, but, if born in the country, 
or arrived at years of maturity, they are never sold, ex- 

In what manner is the ingenuity of the negroes displayed ? — How 
ifl their manner of killing crocodiles described ?^What is said of sla^ 
very among the negroes ? 
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eept for criminalitj of cooduct. Hie slaves belonging to 
the same village build their huts near together, choose a 
chief from among themselves, and~ live under their own 
regulations. If any one conducts himself improperly, 
he is given up by the others to the master, to be sold^ 
The whole labor of cultivation occupies not more thaa 
three months in the year; the rest of their time is pass- 
ed in' listless indolence, or amusements. The Negroes 
love dancing to excess; and after sunset all the villages 
resound with songs, and the monotonous melancholy of 
their instruments, interrupted only by acclamations of 
mirth and laughter. 

The general beverage of the Negro is palm wine ; and, 
to obtain the sap, he taps one of the large branches near 
the stem, and inserts a leaf into the place to conduct the 
sap into a calabash, which he suspends on the tree. To 
iMscend these tall trees, he throws a piece of flexible wood 
round the stem, and, fastening the ends together, forms it 
into a kind of large hoop. Then placing one side of this 
hoop against the small of his back, and sliding the other 
up the tree, he sets his feet against the stem, and ascends 
with great celerity, 

GUINEA. 

This part of Africa, which lies south of that we have 
just examined, is divided by mariners into Grain Coast, 
Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, and Slave Coast. Many tribes 
are found here, but so little is known particularly of them, 
that we must be content with generals. 

The rich on the Gold Coast wear a shirt with long 
sleeves, rings of iron, interspersed with bells round their 

How are the slaves governed P — What ia said of their fondness for 
mmusements ? — What is their beverage ?— How do they obtain it ? 

What is said about that part of Africa denominated Guinea ?-«^ 
How do the rich dress ? 
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legd, and a cimeter bj their sides. Every son foUowa 
the profession of his father. Women of distinction dis- 
play taste in their dress, although the cloth about their 
waists is no longer than for the other sex. They throw a 
silk veil over their neck and bosooi, and decorate their 
woolly hair with gold, coral, and ivory ; circles of which also 
ornament their neck, arms, and legs. As soon as a child 
is bom, the fetishe-man, or priest, binds about its head, 
hodjy arms, and legs, a number of cords, bits of coral, 
bones, feathers, &c. which are regarded as amulets against 
sickness and disasters; and are the only things woro till 
the child is seven or eight years old. 

The inhabitants of the Ivory Coast are partial to small 
bells, which they wear on their legs. The jingling of 
these gives agility to their dancing ; a diversion of which 
all Negroes are fond. 

The natives of the Gold Coast acknowledge one su-* 
preme God, to whom they attribute every quality of an 
omnipotent and omniscient being ; yet they ofier up pray-* 
ers and sacrifices to their fetishes, or idols. They believe 
that white men are favored with familiar spirits, who in* 
terpret to them the meaning of writing, which themselves 
cannot comprehend; and they have a tradition, that in 
the beginning of the world, God, having created three 
white men and three black, with the same number of 
women, of each color, put before them a large calabash, 
or box, with a piece of paper, sealed up, by the side of it. 
The blacks, to whom the first choice was given, took the 
calabash, expecting to find in it all the riches and pleas- 
ures they could desire ; but, on opening it, they discover^ 
ed only apiece of gold, a piece of iron, and several other 

In what do the females dress ? — What takes place on the birth of a 
child ?— Of what are the inhabitants of the Ivory Coast fond? — What 
ideas of God have the natives of the Gold Coast ? — What do thej be^ 
lie ve respecting white men ?--» What tradition have they relating to 
this subject? 
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kinds of metal, of which they did not know the use. The 
white men, having no other choice, took up the sealed 
paper, and, on opening it, found it to contain a treasure 
of universal knowledge. Hereupon God left the blacks 
in the hush (forest) ; but conducted the whites to the wa- 
ter side, where He communicated with them every night, 
and taught them to build a small ship, which carried them 
to another country ; whence they returned, after a long 
period, with various merchandise to barter with the blacks, 
who might have been the superior people. 

Their fetishes, or subordinate deities, they suppose, in- 
habit particular rivers, woods, and mountains; and their 
symbols, or idols, are composed of different substances, 
worn as an ornament on the head. Each fetishe*man, or 
priest, has one of his own. 

When a native expires, his wives and relatives smear 
themselves with a white chalky substance, shave their 
heads, and, equipped in old garments, run about the 
streets, or co^untry, making a hideous howling, and inces- 
santly repeating the name of the deceased. The body, 
splendidly dressed, is placed in the coffin, with the finest 
corals and other valuable articles, which it is supposed he 
will have occasion for in the invisible world, together with 
his fetishes. After it is laid in the earth, the attendants 
return to the house of the defunct, and are there enter- 
tained for several days. The funerals of their kings are 
attended with human sacrifices. 

What is said of their subordinate deities? — ^What takes place when 
a native expires ? — What are the funeral observances P 
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ASBANTEE. — ^Plate XIV. No. 54.) 

This country, situated at the back of the Gold Coasl> 
is the seat of a very extensive empire, to which several 
minor states are tributary. The government is aristocrat* 
ic, under a monarchical administration; and the religion 
is paganism of the most gloomy kind, for it continually 
requires human sacrifices. The language is the most 
yefined of the Guinea dialects; oratory is much cultivate^ 
by the natives; they have a gre^t taste for music, and 
many of their wild airs have peculiar sweetness and ani-*- 
mation. In several of the firts and manufactures, they 
show considerable skill, particularly in spinning, weaving, 
dying, pottery, and works in metal. But their chief oc- 
cupation is war, the firing of musketry, and sacrificing 
slaves* 

The men of Ashantee are very wiell made, though less 
muscular than their neighbors the Fantees; and their 
countenances are frequently aquiline. The women are 
generally handsome ; and among those of the higher or»- 
der, who are exempt from labor and hardship, the fines! 
figures, with regular Grecian features, and brilliant eyes, 
set rather obUquely in the htad, are to be found. Both 
men and women are peculiarly clean in their persons ; the 
latter washing themselves, ttnd the former being washed 
by them, daily, from head to foot, with warm water and 
Portuguese soap, afler which the vegetable butter is used 
es a cosmetic. Their clothes are always scrupulously 
clean. Occasionally small delicate patterns, in green or 
white paint, are traced on their cheeks and temples. 

Where is Ashantee situated P — What is said of the government of 
it — ^religion — and the arts ? — How are tb& personil of the inhabitants 
^described ?**^Wluit is said dt them in regard to iieiitiie« ? 
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The houses of these people, who afford a specimen of 
the greatest civilization to be found on the Guinea Coast, 
are constructed with double rows of stakes or wattles, for 
the walls, the interval being filled up with gravelly claj 
mixed with water, with which the outside surface of the 
frame, or stake-work, is also so thickly plastered, as to 
give it the appearance of an entire thick mud wall. The 
houses have all gable ends; and the covering consists of 
a thatch of pa]m leaves. The clay walls, while still wet, 
are ornamented with moulds made of split cane and grass. 
Many of the superior houses are supported by pillars in 
front, consisting of thick posts covered with the same kind 
of swish, or clay. Arcades and piazzas are common. 
The doors are entire pieces of cotton wood, cut with great 
labor out of the stem of the tree. The windows are open 
wood work, carved in various fanciful patterns, and gen- 
erally painted red. Some of the richest people have their 
window frames cased with gold. Interiorly, the Ashantee 
houses are always kept with great neatness. 

Among many other customs of the Ashantees, the most 
splendid is the yam festival, which takes place in the be- 
ginning of September, before that vegetable is allowed to 
be eaten. All the caboceers (chiefs or magistrates,) and 
captains, with most of the tributary sovereigns, are en- 
joined to y attend at this ceremony, at which the king pre- 
sides in person, and the scene is truly grand ; though the 
pleasure it might afford to a Christian is alloyed by the 
sacrifice of slaves, and the exhibition of the skalls of 
princes whose kingdoms have been conquered, and of 
chiefs who have been executed for revolt. As in the an- 
cient Saturnalia, neither theft, intrigue, nor assault, com- 
mitted during the continuance of this festival is punisha- 
ble by the laws; the grossest licentiousness consequently 

In what manner are the houses built ? — What is the style of the 
saperi<nr houses ?— When is their principal festival .^— WhM tecooD* 
is given of this fealtyal ' 
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prevails^ and both sexes abandon themselves to the fiill 
influence of their depraved passions. 

When a person of consequence dies, one or two slaves 
are immediately sacrificed at the door of the h6use; and 
others are afterwards immolated at the funeral. The 
death is announced by the firing of musketry ; and large 
quantities of powder are subsequently spent in the same 
way. It is also usual to ' wet the grave' with the blood 
of a freeman of respectability. Several are unexpectedly 
and hastily called upon to assist in placing the body in its 
final depository, and, while so engaged, one of them is 
struck on the back, of the neck and thrown in upon the 
body; and the grave is immediately filled up. On the 
death of the king, all the funeral rites that hkve taken 
place during his reign must be simultaneously repeated 
by the families of the deceased, not excepting the human 
sacrifices, to amplify that of the deceased monarch, which 
is also solemnized with all possible extravagance and bar- 
barity. The brothers, sons, and nephews, of the deceased 
monarch, afifecting temporary insanity, burst forth among 
the crowd, and fire their muskets promiscuously; if they 
meet even a man of rank, he becomes their victim. The 
scene of carnage is truly horrible. 



DAHOMY. 

This kingdom, situated to the east of Ashantee, pre- 
sents in its government .the essence of barbaric despotism. 
In the royal presence, no intermediate degree exists be- 
tween the king and the slave; the highest nobles and first 

What takes place, when a person of consequence dies ? — Wbat ac- 
count is given of the funeral obsequies ? — What are the funeral rites 
of a deceased king ? 

Where is the kingdom of Dahomy , and what is said of the govern- 
xnent ? — What is said of the king ? 
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ministers of state must approach the sovereign by cravlu 
ing on their bellies, rolling at the same time their fore- 
heads in the dust. To suppose that the king eats, drinks^ 
sleeps, or performs any of the functions of ordinary life, is 
a crime of no less magnitude than treason. None are 
allowed to rise so high as a sitting posture in the presence 
of this sable tyrant, except women, and they must kiss 
the ground whenever they deliver or receive any message. 
The laws against theA, falsehood^ and equivocation, are 
very severe. 

The provinces have different fetishes, or idols; in some^ 
beasts of prey are worshipped; in others, serpents, &c. 

Polygamy is allowed without restraint; and marriage is 
arranged, as in other parts of Africa, by the purchase of 
the female. All the first born females are the king's 
property ; and of these several hundreds are trained to 
arms, and constitute a regiment of Amazonian guards^ 
«rmed with muskets, bows, and arrows. 

The Dahomians are a nation of warriors; and the king^ 
maintains a standing army, commanded by an agaow, or 
general, with other subordinate officers, who must hold 
themselves in readiness to take the field at the command 
of the sovereign; and so devoted are the people to the 
royal dignity, that the name of the king produces upoa 
his troops the same effect that the country and laws of 
Sparta had upon the citizens of that renowned state. 

At a festival, held in the beginning of harvest, the king^ 
annually steeps the graves of his ancestors with the blood 
of human victims; and the six weeks during which it 
lasts, are a continued scene of frantic horror. 

At the death of a king, his numerous widows not only 
exhibit the utmost paroxysms of grief; but, aflter destroy- 

What is said of their idols? — What aceonnt is given of their do- 
mestic relations ? — What is said of the Dahomians in relation to war^ 
like arrangements ? — What account is given of their harvest lestiv^^ 
--^What takea place at the death of a soveseign I 
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ing eyeiy thing belonging to them, begin to slaughter each 
other, till the inhuman maasacre is stopped by order of 
the new sovereign. 

Hie well known shells called cotmet, which come 
from the Maldive islands, constitute the currency of this 
country; a thousand of them are equal to half-a-crown 
sterling. 

CONGO, OR LOWER GUINEA. 

Thb region known to Europeans by this name com«- 
prises several states, among which that of Congo has the 
preponderance; or, rather, it is that with which Europe- 
ans have had most intercourse. The same people, lan- 
guage, manners, and customs, seem to prevail throughout 
the whole; but onr knowledge of them is very imperfect. 
Almost the sole object for which this coast has ever been 
visited is the purchase of slaves for the West Indies ; and 
since a check has been put upon that traffic in Senegam- 
bia, it is the chief source whence the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese supplies for their transatlantic colonies are ob- 
tained. 

In Loango, which lies to the north of Congo, the gov- 
ernment is despotic; and, as in some other African king- 
doms, the crown descends in the female line. The sons 
of kings have no rank above other subjects; but sons of 
princesses are princes. The king is debarred the use of 
every thing not produced in the country. The princesses 
choose their own husbands; nor can the honor be declin- 
ed by the person on whom the choice falls. 

The government of Congo is a kind of aristocracy; the 

What constitutes the currency of the Dahomians? 

What is said of the region denominated Congo? — For what pur- 
pose is it chiefly visited ? — Where is Loaago, and what is said of the 
goYemment? — What singular custom prevails in regard to their 
princesses ? — What is the government of Congo ^ 
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country being divided into annmber of chmoo$1wps, or 
principalities, hereditary in the female line, but held as 
fiefs under some real or imaginary sovereign, sttppofied 
to reside in the interior, but no one knows exactly where. 
The men in these parts are about the middle size; their 
complexion is not so black, nor aire their features so 
strongly marked, as those of Negroes in general: their 
countenances are more pleasing, and wear the expression 
of great simplicity and innocence. In common With other 
Africans, they are cheerful and fond of dancing; but in- 
dolent and superstitious. With no covering beyond a 
piece of baft, a skin, or a mat of platted grass tied about 
the loins, or hanging like an apron, they doze away their 
existence in huts formed of platted grass, ta leaves, ex- 
cept when the calls of hunger impel them to action, or the 
sound of their native music seduces them out to thojoaoion- 
light dance. The little labor requisite to procure subsist- 
ence in a climate where all that is necessary for savage 
life is produced almost spontaneously, falls to the lot of 
the women, who cultivate the ground, by stirring it up to 
the depth of an inch or two, and then cover up the seed 
of maize and a kind of pulse, to protect it from the birds. 
They also search for food in the forests or on the plains, 
and frequently catch fish ; while the men are either idle, 
or merely platting grass, or strumming some musical in- 
strument. They are nevertheless represented as kind- 
hearted, benevolent, and ever ready to share their scanty 
pittance with the needy stranger. Their chief beverage 
is fermented palm-juice, which constitutes a kind of wine, 
or beer. Polygamy and domestic slavery are in fuU force 
here. The religion of these people is rank idolatry; they 
believe indeed, in a good and an evil principle, both resi- 

How are the inhabitants of these regions described ?— In what man 
ner do they spend their time ? — By whom is the labor perfoTmed?- • 
What is their social character ?— What is said of their domestic » 
lations? — ^What account is given of their religion.^ 
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dent in the akj; the former of which sends rain, the latter 
withholds it; but neither possesses any influence over 
human affairs. This is left to subordinate deities, one of 
which is supposed to preside over each town, and is rep- 
reseoted by the figure of a man rudely carved in wood, 
and covered with rags stuck with feathers and bits of iron. 
£ach hut has abo its particular divinities, which are in- 
voked on all occasions, and are included in the term ft" 
Hake ; and there is nothing so vile in nature that does not 
serve for a fetishe. During more than two centuries, vast 
numbers of Roman Catholic missionaries resorted to this 
country ; but they neither improved the habits of the na- 
tives, nor informed themselves in any tolerable degree of 
the ^ography of the place. They have left behind them 
a race of self-imposing barefooted black apostles, who 
though very zealous for the Christian name, are covered 
with fetishes, and keep huts full of wives! 
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You have often heard — perhaps, you have u^ed — the 
expression ' as stupid as a Hottentot I * We are now in 
the Hottentots' country, and, on examination, you will 
find they have been sadly misrepresented. Where pains 
have been bestowed upon them, they receive instruction 
with gratitude, and prove themselves to be not destitute 
)f talents, though, from their mode of life, they have hith- 
erto wanted energy to use them. The Hottentots include 
«everal tribes, as the Colonial Hottentots, or such as live 
within the colony of the Cape of Good Hope; the Bosjes- 
mans, or WUd Hottentots, who occupy part of the moun- 

What is said of the influence of Christian missions in this coun- 
tiy? 

Has the character of the Hottentots been properly represented ? — 
What di&rent tribes do the Hottentots include ? 
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tains on the north of the colony; the Corannaa, or Coram, 
who dwell north of the Bosjesmans; and the JS'amacqwu, 
who dwell partly in the northwest district of the colony, 
and spread beyohd it. >> 

I need not tell you, that the Cape of Good Hope was 
discovered by the Portuguese, and afterwards colonized 
by the Dutch, who held the neighboring country in servile 
bondage for a century and a half, till they were disposses- 
sed by the British. These facts you have learned more 
particularly from books written expressly on the subject. 
But it is requisite I should give a sketch of the descend- 
ants of the Dutch settlers, who form the chief part of the 
European population in this quarter, lest you should sup- 
pose them to be like the nation from which they sprang. It 
is from these people, denominated Boors, or Farmers, that 
you have received the bad character of the poor Hotten- 
tots; but they are themselves a thousand times more 
stupid, and at least equally lazy. Notwithstanding their 
European descent, they are mostly without even the rudi- 
ments of education; and their notions of religion and 
morals are extremely relaxed. Smoking and sleep occu- 
py a great part of their time ; and indolence has become 
80 habitual to them, as to prove too powerful even for 
their national characteristic of self-interest. They have 
oxen in abundance, but seldom use any for food. Their 
lands overflow with milk and butter, which they scarcely 
ever taste. Wine is produced by many, and easily pro- 
cured by all; yet this they rarely drink. Mutton, bad 
bread, and vegetables stewed in sheep's fat, constitute 
their fare. Every thing about them manifests the utmost 
wretchedness, where comfort might be easily enjoyed, had 
they but industry to make themselves happy. 

By whom was the Cape of Good Hope discovered? — Whofonn 
the chief part of the European settlement in this country ?— By what 
name are these people known ? — How are they described ? — What i» 
■aid of their different articles of subsistence ? 
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This indolence is occasioned by the faeihty with which 
Hottentot slaves are obtained ; and a boor has generaHy 
twenty or thirty of these poor creatures running about 
him, though he has not employment for more th^n four or 
five, except in harvest time. The consequence is, that 
his sons and daughters have no occasion to put their hands 
to any work; and, being destitute of intellectual attain- 
ments, they lounge about, or sleep^ during the greater 
part of the day. Thus their years roll on in miserable 
listlessness. 

The boors treat their Hottentots with great severity; 
and there is scarcely an act of cruelty in the. history of 
West Indian slavery, that has not its parallel in their con- 
duct. Cutting with the chambos, a kind of whip made 
from the hide of the rhinoceros^ which is pliable and al- 
most as heavy as kad, is considered a slight chastisement; 
firing small shot into their legs has been used as d puniah- 
ment for trifling offences; and life itself has not unfre- 
quently been sacrificed by these brutal masters. Such is 
the general character of the Dutch boors: happily, it does 
not apply to every individual; some few are to be met 
with, in whom a spirit of industry and economy are com- 
bined with unbounded hospitality, a firm adherence to 
truth, and a great respect for religion. 

We turn now to the Colonial Hojtentots, or Quai* 
^[tuB as they call themselves; for Hottentots is a name 
imposed on them by the Dutch. Their ancestors were 
aborigines of the country ; but, having suflTered themselvei^ 
to be duped out of their lands, their property, and finally 
their liberty, they entailed upon their miserable offspring 
a state* of existence, to which that of absolute slavery 
might bear the comparison of happiness. 

On what account is their indolerice occasioned ? — How are the 
Hottentots treated by the Boon? — Do all the Dutch Boors haye 
the same character ? -^ What account is given of the Colonial Hot« 
tentots ? 
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In their persoas, these Hottentots are tolerably well 
proportioned, and erect. Their heads, feet, and joints, 
are small, and their bodies are delicately formed; but 
their general appearance is feminine. Their countenance, 
however, is any thing but handsome; the nose very flat; 
cheekbones prominent and high; chin pointed; eyes of a 
deep chestnut color, long, narrow, and distant from each 
other; eyelids rounded like those of the Chinese; and the 
complexion, where not concealed by a thick coat of grease 
and dirt, of a yellowish brown, resembling that of an Eu- 
ropean in one of the last stages of jaundice: such are the 
characteristics of the genuine Hottentot. The hair, which 
is black and frizzled like a Negro's, grows in small tufts, 
and is 'either cut short, so as to have the appearance of a 
brush, or hangs in twisted tassels like a fringe. Of the 
women, suffice it to say, that they 'are unexceptionably 
the most ill-formed and ill^proportioned of the human 
race. 

The dress of these people consists chiefly of a thick coat 
of fat, mixed with a little soot, and smeared all over the 
body: this is never wiped off, but continually augmented 
by dust and filth. A thong of skin about the waist, from 
which are suspended a piece of jackal's skin in front, and 
a piece of some other dried skin behind, reaching to about 
the middle of the thigh, constitutes the whole of the male 
' attire. The females wear the same, and have in addition, 
a small apron, a few inches in breadth, scarcely reaching 
to the knee in front, and behind a piece of dried sheep's 
skin, hanging down to the middle of the leg. They are 
very fond of glass beads, and other showy ornaments, 
with which, and rings of leather, iron, copper, or brass, 
they load their necks, arms, and legs; and they decorate 
their little aprons with beads, shells, and other articles, 

How are the persons of the Hottentots described ? — What is said 
of the women ? — How do the males dies8?*-How do the femafef 
dress ?-> What is said of their fondness for ornaments ? 
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that make both show and noise. Brass buttons and 
plates, which they fix in their hair, with small pieces of 
looking-glass, are as highly esteemed ^among the Hotten- 
tots as diamonds by Europeans. 

Indolence has been the bane of these people, while sen- 
suality and filth, its usual concomitants, are evils that have 
been strengthened by the contempt and oppression x>£ the 
Dutch settlers. They have not, indeed, the same induce- 
ment to labor as more civilized tribes. If a Hottentot 
can obtain barely enough to support nature, he is satis- 
fied; and, wrap^d in his sheep's skin, can sleep content- 
edly under any bush. They would rather fast and sleep 
the whole day, than hunt, or perform any kind of labor, 
to procure food; although, when they do obtain it, they 
are extremely voracious. When they get ppssession of 
any animal, Uiey take off a large slice of flesh, and, after 
cutting it into a long spiral string, lay it on the fire ; but 
their impatience seldom lets it be more than warm, when 
they seize it with both hands, and applying one end to 
the mouth, soon arrive at the other: thus they proceed 
till the whole animal is consumed. 

Notwithstanding this savage mode of living, the Hot- 
tentots are kind and affectionate towards each other; and 
ready to share their last morsel with their companions. 
They are harmless, honest, faithful; but extremely phleg- 
matic: hence they never give themselves up to that lively 
joy and unrestrained pleasure which are observable among 
all other black or tawny nations. They have little of the 
art and cunning that savages generally possess: if accus- 
ed of crimes, of which they know themselves guilty, they 
generally divulge the truth ; and they rarely quarrel among 
themselves, or use provoking language. Iliough natur- 
ally of a quiet and timid disposition, they will run into the 

What has been the bane of thew people ? — ^Wbat account ie given 
of their gnat indoteee ?— What is said of their aocial obaracter ? 
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face of danger, if led on hj their superiors; and endtttD 
pain with great fortitude. Whoever travels among them, 
may be sure of finding food and lodging, such as they 
have to bestow; and, though they will receive presents^ 
they ask for nothing. Of their willingness to receive in- 
struction, and their aptitude to learn, ample testimony is 
given by the Christian missionaries, who, since the coni«> 
raencement of the present century, have been settled 
among them by British benevolence; and whose labors 
have met with most promising results. 

The BosjESMANs, or Bushmen, are amOng the lowest 
ranks of human beings: their rugged haunts and their 
valor have preserved their independence, and the most 
confirmed hatred has long subsisted between them and 
the colonists j upon whom they often make inroads, carry 
off their sheep and cattle, and kill the boors if they oppose 
them. On the other hand, numbers of them are annuaUy 
shot by the boors, who go out for the express purpose, as 
the English gentry go out to shoot wild fowls or hares. 

The name of these people has been derived from two 
sources; first, their practice of attacking their enemies 
and their prey from behind a bush ; secondly, their habit 
of nestling in bushes. . The stature of the Bosjesmans is 
considerably below that of the other Hottentots; few at- 
taining four feet six inches. Their physiognomy has the 
same characteristic features with the colonial tribe; but 
their eyes are vastly more wild and animated; and their 
whole countenance is more expressive, exhibiting strong 
symptoms of suspicion and apprehension. They are in 
general so miserably lean, that their skin hangs in folds; 
and their women are, if possible, more ugly than those of 
the colony. Sloth seems to be inherent in these people; 

What is said of them in relation to danger ? — What is aaid of their 
willingness to receive instruction ? — How are the Bushmen describ* 
ed ? — From what two sources have the names of these peoplA^been 
derived P — What is their stature ? — ^How are their personA deiciibed t 
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but if once this propensity be so far subdued that they 
commence an undertakings they pursue it with boldness, 
with cunning, and with pertinacity, till it is accomplished. 
They are great cowards, and never stop to meet an ad- 
versary in the open field: a single musket shot will put a 
hundred of them to flight; and whoever rushes upon them 
with a good stick in his hand, has no reason to fear any 
resistance from ever so large a number. To aim their 
poisoned arrows at an unarmed person from some secure 
hiding place, is their only mode of making war. Among 
themselves, strength alone is the arbiter of their differ-^ 
ences; and even the family compact is not binding. The 
stronger sometimes takes both the wife and the weapons 
of the weaker, who is then left without redress. The 
sight of the Bosjesmans is very quick, from .constant ex- 
ercise in discovering the objects of food at a distance; 
but their t«8te, smell, and feeling, are highly defective: 
no disgust is evinced by them at the most nauseous kinds 
' of food; and they appear to be little sensible of the 
changes of temperature. With their envenomed arrows, 
they can strike with great precision those wild beasts 
whose strength and swiftness would otherwise be an over- 
match for them. The effect of the poison is so rapid, th^ 
they are sure to find the animal d^ad or dying within a 
quarter of an hour after it has been touched. To cut out 
the poisoned part, and to begin to devour the prey, are 
acts which follow each other with the utmost rapidity; 
nor is the spot quitted till the last bone is picked. 

The Bosjesman has no settled habitation; his whole 
life is spent in wandering from place to place, rarely pas- 
sing two successive nights on the same spot. He is fond 

of taking up his abode in caverns among the mountains, 

''■'''■ J , ■ 

What is said of them in regard to cowardice? — What is their 
mode of making war ?— What is said of their senses ?— -What is said 
of their use of the poisoned arrow ?-- What is said of theur hafaita 
tions?' * , 

as 
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or in clefts of the rocks: if in the plain, he gets into tbe 
middle of a bush, and, bending the boughs around him, 
makes them serve as a defence against enemies or wild 
beasts; or he digs a hole in the ground, a few inches 
deep, and of an oval shape, and, wrapped in a sheep's 
skin, buries himself within it. In the hot season of the 
year, he stretches himself in the bed of a river, under the 
shade of the mimosas, the branches of which he draws 
around him as a skreen from the sun and wind. 

As these people live bj destruction, all their ingenuity 
is employed in preparing weapons by which it may be 
effected. Their bows and arrows, and the poison with 
which the latter are armed, display considerable art; but 
it is their ultimate. Their whole stock of other utensils 
consists only of a few tortoise shells, ostrich eggs, and 
gourds. They usually eat their flesh raw; or, if they 
cook it, they only warm it, and apply their teeth to it the 
moment it is taken off the embers. Their beverage is 
water, which they always drink from the running stream. 
They are, however, not much accustomed to drink, and 
will remain whole days without any liquid passing their 
lips; as a substitute, they chew the few succulent plants, 
with which their barren soil supplies them; and their food 
is eaten without salt. 

. Although the Bosjesmans are so extremely voracious, 
that half a dozen of them will devour a fat sheep in an 
hour, they can endure surprising fasts, of several days' 
continuance. Mere sloth is sometimes the motive of this 
abstinence, and they would rather resist the cravings of 
the stomach, and endeavor to sleep them away, than make 
any bodily exertions to satisfy them. 

Several attempts to civihze these people have been 
made by the missionaries, but hitherto without success. 

What will they do in Summer ? — Of what arts have these people 
knowledge ? — What is their beverage ? ~ What is said of their vora- 
city and abstinence ? 
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The OoRANNAs, or Gorans, who dwell north of the 
Bosjesmans, and are perpetually at war with them, are 
represented as a mild and well disposed race, descended 
from the oldest inhabitants of this part of Africa. They 
live in small villages, called kraah, composed of huts of a 
hemispherical form. They much resemble the Colonial 
Hottentots, but their cheek bones are less prominent, and 
their faces more oval. They are also more voluptuous, 
deficient in bodily strength, given to idleness, little inter- 
ested for others, and not renowned for martial courage. 
Their clothing consists of a mantle of prepared skin, either 
bullock's or antelope's, and it often has figures of viu*iou8 
kinds scraped upon the hairy side. They decorate their 
ears, necks, and arms, with ornaments, which they pur* 
chase from the neighboring tribe of Beetjnans. They are 
much celebrated for training oxen, both for riding and 
draught; and the Beetjuans purchase the former of them. 
These animals trot or gallop excellently well^ and clear a 
great space of ground, without urging, in a short time. 
On dismounting, the nder always has the animal led about 
for a few minutes, that he may cool gradually. The bridle 
is fastened to a piece of wood passed through the cartilage 
of the nose, and a sheep's or goat's skin serves for a sad- 
dle. The Corannas apply but little to agriculture. Some 
skins and mats, on which they sleep, leathern knapsacks, 
and vessels resembling cans, cut out of a solid piece of 
wood, with calabashes and bamboo canes, compose the 
whole of their furniture. Most of them carry a Beetjuan 
knife in a case slung round their necks, with a small leath- 
^ er bag, or the shell of a tortoise, for a pipe, tobacco, and 
flmt. Of tobacco and ardent spirits they are extremely 
fond, and may be won to any purpose by them. They 

Where and how do the CorannoA live ? — How are they described? 
— What 18 said of their clothing and their ornaments ? — What ao- 
eount is given of their oxen ? — And of their household fbmituie ' — 
Of what aie they said to be extremely fond ? 
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also find great pleasure in dancing. They often shifl 
their residence, always carrying with them the sticks and 
mat's of which their cabins are built. These, with their 
few household goods, being expeditiously packed in a 
small compas9 on the backs of their oxen, a whole village 
is struck and in march in a few minutes. The richest 
man in the kraal is leader of the party, and spokesman on 
all occasions; but he possesses no judicial right over the 
rest. The efforts of the missionaries have been equally 
unavailing here as among the Bosjesmans. 

The Namacc^uas inhabit both t>anks of the Orange 
River, near its junction with the sea, and are pertinacious 
adherents to the customs of their forefathers. They differ 
little from other Hottentots, except that they are in gen- 
eral taller and more active, as well as more advanced in 
the arts of life, such as the construction of huts, the rear- 
ing of cattle, and other simple labors. Some of the fe- 
males, while young, have elegant figures, but an old Na- 
macqua woman is altogether disgusting. Cattle are their 
chief wealth ; and in the wars and dissensions, which are 
frequent among them, the great object is to seize each 
other's herds. Hunting is pursued in the^usual African 
method: the whole kraal turns out, and having surround- 
ed the game, they contract the cirele, till they bring all 
within a small i^ace, and can kill them with their assagays, 
or spears. The houses of the Namacquas are hemispheres, 
about ten or twelve feet in diameter, composed of a frame- 
work of sticks, and covered with sedge matting. The 
latter is manufactured by the women, who also build the 
houses, milk the cows, and dig up wild roots for food. 
Their principal drink is milk, and the only fermented 
liquor they have is made from honey. When a man wish- 

What is said of their moving from place to place ? — ^What account 
li ^ven of the Namacquas ? — What account is given of their cattle^ 
and of their habits of hunting ? — In what manner are ttieur howM 
built ?-*-What is done when a man wishes to mAny ? 
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es to marry, he purchases his bride of her parents, for 
cattle, and some are also slaughtered for a feast. When 
a youth has grown up to manhood, his neck and head are 
enveloped with the fat of an animal slaughtered for the 
occasion, which he must wear till it gradually drops off. 
Several incisions are also made on his breast with a sharp 
instrument; and a feast of milk concludes this first day's 
ceremony. The young man continues eight days under 
the shed in which this initiation has been performed, tak- 
ing nothmg but milk for his sustenance ; a dance then 
takes place, and the entrails of the animal slain at the 
commencement of the ceremony, having been dried and 
reduced to powder, are mixed with water, and he is rubbed 
all over with them, and declared to be a man in presence 
of the whole kraal. All who do not submit to this rite are 
despised, and allowed to eat only with women. When a 
man first kills an elephant, a sea cow, or a rhinoceros, he 
receives peculiar honors: and rings made of the animal's 
entrails are put upon his arm, and constantly worn after- 
wards. A strong affection appears to exist here between 
parents and their children. Old age is common among 
them. When a father dies, his eldest son inherits the 
whole property ; if the other sons get any thing, it is only 
by fighting for it; and in all cases the widow is left desti- 
tute of any share. Something Uke witchcraft is in use 
among these people; they practice many superstitions 
over their sick, and bury their dead in round holes. 

Within the last twelve or fourteen years, some mission- 
ary stations have been established among these people, 
with more success than could have been hoped for. At 
most of these places, the population has become stationa- 

Through what ceremony does a youth pass on arriving at man- 
hood P — What honors await a person when he first kills a powerful 
animal ? — What happens when the father of a family dies? — What 
influence has Christianity with this people ? 
23* 
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fj, the^ound k cultivated, substantial houses^ as weHoflr 
places of worship, have been built; the latter are attend- 
ed with decorum, and the Christian sabbath is respected. 
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Thi» couniry,. which lies to the eastward of the colony 
of the Cape, stretches along the coast in,^ northeast 
direction, and is inhabited by a race totally distinct from 
the Hottentots. They have preserved their independence 
inviolate, and call themselves Kouiis, but are known to 
Europeans by the name of Cafires, {Kaffers,) They ace* 
a very fine race of men, possessing tall, robust, muscular,, 
and handsome figures. Although their color is nearly jet 
black, they have no lineament of the African Negro, either 
in countenance or person; but bear greater resemblance^ 
to Europeans. They are very faithful in whatever is- 
committed to their care, and hospitable to strangers ; but 
their intellectual attainments are extremely limited, and 
they seem to have no idea of a deity or of any invisible 
being. They indeed practise circumcision, on which ac- 
count, they have been supposed to be descended from the 
Abrahamkal stock ;: but they have lost all tradition of its 
origin, and assign custom only as the reason of the ope- 
ration. Like other Africans, they are fond of music and 
dancing; the former, however, is devoid of harmony, as 
the latter n of grace. Their language is soft and fluent; 
but they have no vestige of a written character. 

The Cafires do not encumber themselves with much 
d^ess. A cloak of skin, divested of its hair, and rendereif 
phable, is thrown over the shoulders by the men in fine 
weather; but laid aside when it rains, on the principle 

Where is CafTraria? — How are the Caf&arians described? — What 
18 said of their origin ? — What is said of their music, dancing, and 
kuigaa^? — ^What is said, of the dress of the CafiSrea?. 
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thai their own skins can be more easily dried than their 
'Cloaks. This, with sandals to protect the soles of the 
feet, Qonstitutes their only covering. The chiefs alone 
wear tigers' skins. They are fond of ornaments, andi 
have beads, rings of brass, iron, or ivory, on their arm» 
and legs. Sometimes, by way of decoration, they wear a 
bunch of jackal's hair on the crown of the head, which is 
otherwise always bare; or they stick large feathers in 
their hair. They constantly carry with them a walking- 
stick, a club, and two or three assagays, or spears; and 
make use of shields in battle. The loss of his shield is to 
the Caffre the highest degree of disgrace. 

The women gird their cloaks about the waist with a 
girdle, and allow the upper half to hang down behind,, ex- 
cept when carrying children on their backs, and then the 
doak is tied* round the neck, to prevent the child fronn 
fatting. They likewise wear caps and small aprons of 
skin; the former ornamented with rows of beads; and 
they have rings on their fingers and toes, but no sandals. 
The cloaks of the rich are oflen adorned with rows of 
metal buttons; and sometimes with a shoulder-knot of 
tails of different animals. Both sexes, and especially the 
women, mark their backs and breasts with rows of small 
scars. 

These people are* more engaged in agriculture than the 
Hottentots; but pasturage k their chief employment, and 
black cattle their only stock. Having neither horses, 
sheep, nor goats, they train oxen for all purposes to which 
horses are applied elsewhere,, and bestow great pains in 
forming and embellishing their horns. To have a young 
and handsome riding ox is a point of ambition among the 
youthful chiefs: and a Cafire is never more gratified than 
when running before His herd with his shield, by beating 

How are the chiefs distinguished ? — How is the dress of the womeit 
described ? — In what are these people engaged ? — What is reckonedl 
A point of ambition wiUi the yotithfal chiefs? 
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on which they are taught to follow him. Thus he takes 
them out to exercise, and such as run the quickest are 
considered his best,*' of these he boasts, and treats them 
with pecuUar kindness. 

Besides attending to his oxen and milking the cows, 
the Caffre has no employment but war and hunting. The 
women erect the huts, make enclosures for the cattle, fab- 
ricate utensils and clothes, till the ground, and cut wood. 
They also manufacture mats of rushes, and neat baskets; 
the last of which are so closely wrought as to contain 
milk; but they are rarely washed or cleaned, except by 
the dogs' tongues. 

The Caffres subsist chiefly upon mUk; but id part also 
on the produce of the chase and of their gardens. They 
have no domestic poultry, nor do they eat eggs. A kind 
of bread is made from a species of millet, called Caffire 
com; and in defect of this, the pith of a palm^ which 
grows in most parts of the country, is used. Melonsi 
pompions, different kinds of roots and leguminous plants, 
are also cultivated, and, with wild berries, constitute arti- 
cles of food. The meat is cut in pieces before it is put 
into the pot, from which each member of the family helps 
himself to a piece by means of a pointed stick, and eats it 
in his hand ; for at their meals, they have neither tables, 
dishes, knives, nor forks. Their seats consist of the 
skulls of their oxen, with the horns lefl on. They fre- 
quently obtain fire by rubbing one piece of hard wood 
against another; but some Cafires have tinderboxes, pro- 
cured from the colony. They have no carriages, nor do 
they use their oxen as beasts of burden, except when a 
whole kraal, or village, removes from one station to anoth- 
er; at other times, burdens of all kinds are borne by the 
women. Polygamy is general, and wives are purchased 

How are the women employed ? — On what do the Caffrea sob- 
■ist ? — ^How do they obtam fire ? — How are their burdens borne ? 
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for cattle. The marriage ceremony consists in the bride 
drinking milk presented by the. bridegroom in presence of 
the whole kraal; afler which a number of cattle are slain, 
and a festival, accompanied with music and dancing, is 
kept up as long as they last. They seem not to have any 
, funeral ceremonies: the chiefs and their wives are buried; 
the bodies of other people are thrown out to be devoured 
by wild beasts. 

In 1821, a Christian mission was opened to the Caffires, 
which was favorably received, and promises to be the 
means of converting the whole nation. 



THE BOOTSHUANAS. 

These people, known also by the names of Boskuana9 
and Beeijuans, inhabit an extensive district in the interior 
of South Africa. They comprehend numerous tribes, who 
seem to be much farther advanced in civilization than 
those nearer the coast. The Tamahas, a warlike tribe, 
yet attached to agriculture, have been sometimes denom- 
inated Red CaffreSy from their practice of painting their 
bodies red. Next to them are the Mashows, who dwell 
in a highly cultivated district, and are hospitable to trav- 
ellers. And then come the MAROOTZEES,a tribe of man- 
ufacturers, superior in civilization to all their neighbors. 
They smelt and work iron and copper, with considerable 
skill; the ores being procured from the adjacent moun- 
tains. They also manufacture pottery, make good bas- 
kets, and ornament their walls with paintings of beasts 
and other objects. The chiefs are clad in leopard skins, 
tmd armed with spears, battle-axes, and shields. Their 

What are their social relationa ? — What influence has Christianity 
exerted upon them ? 

What is said of the Bootshnanas ? — What is said of the Tamahas^ 
mnd the Mashows ?— What account is given of the Marootzees^ 
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principal city is Kurreechane; and they have hesideer 
several other large towns, in all of which manufactures 
are carried on. Of the latter they are very jealous; and, 
though otherwise hospitable, will not allow a stranger to 
inspect them. The Morolongs and the Maciuanas are 
also powerful tribes, who have made great progress in 
the arts; but, as yet, Europeans have had little personal 
acquaintance with either. Of the tribes best known, I 
shall select the Matchappees, who have Lattakoo for 
their capital, besides upwards of a thousand places, called 
outpoaU, where they have people and cattle. 

The Matchappees, who are dark colored, tall, and well 
shaped, paint their bodies with* a red stone reduced to 
powder, and wear clothes made of tanned sheep's skins, 
colored with the same materied. Besides cultivating the 
ground, they manufacture articles of iron "and copper, which 
they obtain from some nation to the eastward of them. 
The iron articles consist mostly of axes, adzes, knives, 
spears, and bodkins; those of copper, are rings for the 
legs, arms, fingers, and ears. Their houses are of a con- 
struction superior to those in the south; and their cloaks 
are made and sewed with dexterity. They have also some 
pretensions to the rudiments at least of drawing and paint- 
ing. In the division of labor, however, these people too 
much resemble their more uncivilized neighbors: for their 
women are c^onsigned to drudgery, and build houses, dig 
in the fields, sow and reap; while the men milk cows, 
make their own clothes, or go to war. Even the queen 
digs with the other females. The instrument they use is a 
kind of pickaxe, and they sing while at work, all striking 
the ground at the same time, so that no one gives a stroke 
more than another. Their houses are kept very clean; 

What account is given of the Morolongs, and the Maquanas ? — 
How are the persons of the Matchappees descrihed ? — In what kinds 
of labor are they occupied ? — What is said of them in relation to the 
division of labor ?— How do thev keep their houses? 
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and no dirt is observed lying about their streets. Both 
men and women are extremely fond of tobacco: and from 
the highest to the lowest, they are not ashamed to beg for 
whatever they take a fancy to; yet they are by no means 
addicted to theft. The women are under do particular 
restraint, and are always cheerful. When the principal 
men appear in public, their faces are painted red, and 
their heads covered with blue powder. The Matchap- 
pees use circumcision; and have a tradition that their 
forefathers came from some country, the situation of which 
they indicate by pointing in the direction of Judea. They 
also relate, that two men came out of the water, the one 
rich, having plenty of cattle; the other poor, having 
only dogs; one lived by oxen, the other by hunting; one 
of them fell, and the mark of his feet, they say, is still 
visible in' a rock. They have no ideas, however, of a 
Supreme Being; nor, consequently, of any worship due 
to htm: for when a Matchappee was asked for what pur- 
pose he thought man was made, he replied, to go on plun- 
dering expeditions against other people. Having no pre- 
cimceived opinions to combat, the Christian Missionaries 
have met with little opposition among these people; and 
the cloud of spiritual darkness is gradually dissipating as 
they unfold the mysteries of -religion. 

Mr. Campbell gives the following description of one of 
his visits to the palace: ' The royal family were at din- 
ner, in the comer of the yard, outside the house. The 
Jktfig-'« distinction seemed to consist in sitting next the pot, 
that contained the boiled beans on which they were din- 
ing, and having the only spoon we saw, with which he 
helped himself and his friends, by putting a portion into 
each hand as it was held out to him. One of the prtn- 

What other particnlan are related of them ? — What traditioiui hare 
they ? — What is Uieir condition viewed in reference to Christianity ? 
— What U the account given of a viait to the palace by Mr. Camp- 
bell? 
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€€8868 was employed in cutting, with an iDce, a dried 
paunch into small pieces, and putting them into a pot to 
be boiled, either to complete that repast, or to serve for 
another. One of the king's sisters was cutting up a filthy 
looking piece of flesh, and putting it into the same pot. 
Certainly, an Englishman would be dying for want of 
food, before he accepted an invitation to dine with the 
king of Lattakoo! ' The flesh of elephants,, lions, tigers^ 
camelopards, quaggas, &c. are here eaten with equal 
relish. Nor are they altogether free from the charge of 
eating human flesh; though this is not done in the spirit 
of anthropophagism, for most of them abhor it; but under 
a superstitious persuasion that the practice inspires cour- 
age, and by degrees renders the warrior invincible 



SOUTHEAST COAST OF AFRICA. 

From Delagoa BAy, which lies to the eastward of the 
Bootshuana country, to Cape Guardafui, the most east- 
erly point of Africa, lies a great extent of coast, inhabited 
by various tribes. But, although it has been visited and 
colonized by the Portuguese and other Europeans for 
many centuries, there is scarcely an equal extent on the 
globe, of which so little is known; and we must be con* 
tent with a glance at the Monjou and Makooa, two tribes 
in the vicinity of Mozambique. 

The MoNJou are Negroes of the ugliest description, 
having high cheek bones, thick lips, small knots of wooUjr 
hair, like peppercorns, on their heads, and skins of a deep 
shining black. Their weapons consist of bows and arrows. 

What do the Matchappees use for food ? 

What is said of the country between Delagoa Bay and Cape Gnar- 
dafni ? — What two tribes inhabiting this country are particularly 
named ? — How are the Monjou described P -^ What aooonut is giveA 
of their weapons? 
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%nd Very short spears with iron shafts. Their bows are 
of the simplesit construction, being plain, long, and formed 
of one stick; their arrows are long, harbed, and poison* 
ed. Each man, besides his bow and quiver, carries a 
email apparatus for lighting a fire, consisting simply of 
two pieces of a particular kind of dark-colored wood> 
one flat, the other rounded like a pencil. The latter^ 
held erect on the centre of the former, is rubbed briskly 
between the palms of the hands, till it excites a flamO) 
which it does not require more than a minute to effects 
The country of this tribe is supposed to tie considerably 
to the northwest of Mozambique. 

The Makooa, or Makooana, comprise a number of 
very powerful tribes, situated behind Mozambique, extend* 
ing northward as ftir as Melinda, and southward to the 
rtter Zambeze; while hordes of the same nation are to be 
met with in a southwest direction^ almost to the neighbor* 
hood of the Caffres. The Makooa are a strong athletic 
race, very formidable^ and constantly making incursions 
ttpon the small tracts of territory possessed by the PortA 
guese on the coast. They fight chiefly with spears, darts, 
and poisoned arrows. Their ferocious aspect is much 
augmented by the natural deformity ef their visage, and 
the artificial disfigurement produced by tattooing, which 
they practise so rudely, that sometimes the marks are 
raised the eighth of an inch above the surflice of the skin> 
They generally make a stripe from the forehead to the chin, 
and another from ear to ear; so that the face has the ap* 
pearance of being sewed together in four quarters. They 
file their teeth, each to a point, giving the whole set the 
similitude of a coarse saw. They are also fantastic in 
the mode of dressing their hair: some shave only one side 

In what manner are they able to produce fire ? — Where is the coiiii*> 
try of the Makooa?— How are they described ?— -In what maimer 
do they disfigure their faces ?^What is their method of diessinf tia 
Ur? 
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of the head; others shave both sides, leaving a kind of 
crest, extending from the nape of the neck; while a few 
wear only a knot on the top of their foreheads. They 
pierce the cartilage, of the nose, and suspend to it 
ornaments of copper or bone. The protrusion of the 
upper lip is remarkable; and the females consider it so 
essential a feature of beautj, that they increase it by in- 
troducing into the centre a small circular piece of ivory, 
wood, or iron, as an additional ornament. The form of 
these females approximates to that of the Hottentot 
women; and, notwithstanding their endeavors to make 
themselves handsome, they are nothing less than disgust- 
ing to European eyes. Although the Makooa are ex- 
tremely wild in their independent state, they become 
extremely docile as slaves; and when partially riBstored 
to freedom, and enrolled as soldiers, may at all times be 
relied upon. 

MADAGASCAR. 

Opposite to the Mozambique coast, lies the large island 
of Madagascar. Its original population was derived from 
Africa, and the Negro characteristics nyy still be distin- 
guished: but several additions have been made from vari- 
ous quarters; and these are so intermingled, in different 
proportions, with the primitive settlers, as to produce a 
variety of tribes of different shades and complexions^ 
which are chiefly olive. Some of these tribes claim their 
descent from th6 Jews, others from the Arabs; some from 
the ancient Egyptians; and some are supposed to have 
come from the borders of the Arabian and Persian Gul& 

Of their ornaments what is said ? — ^What is said of their social 
character ? 

Where is Madagascar, and what is said of its original character ?— • 
From whom do the di^rent tribes have their descent? 
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In genera], the Madecasses are well shaped, and above 
the middle stature; and their physiognomy is marked 
with the characteristics of frankness. Kindness to stran- 
gers is one of their distinguishing qualities; and when 
vessels are wrecked on their coast, the crews are always 
treated with hospitality, and allowed to return to their 
native country on the first opportunity. They have al- 
ready passed the verge of savage life, and are desirous of 
instruction. The present king, who is a great advocate 
for education, and esteems the instruction of his people 
in arts and civilization more than gold and silver, has 
lately signed a treaty with the British for the abolition of 
the slave-trade in his territories, contrary to the advice 
of his ministers, who derived great profit from it; but he 
signed on the express condition, that ' twenty of his sub- 
jects should be instructed in the most useful arts,' ten at 
Mauritius, and ten in England; thus giving a noble ex- 
ample of a patriot sovereign, v^ho preferred the welfare 
of his subjects at large to the gain of a few. 

The Madecasses live very frugally; boiled rice being 
one of their chief articles of food. They manufacture 
various articles of iron ; and fabricate a strong kind of 
cloth from the inner bark of a tree. Of the latter, they 
form wide garments, resembling corn sacks, with two 
boles in the bottom for the feet to pass through. The - 
women also weave beautiful baskets with the fibres of the 
raven palm-leaf. Their houses and canoes are well con- 
structed ; and they display much skill in pottery. In the 
southern part of the island, most of the villages stand on 
elevated spots, encompassed with a double row of pal- 
isades, within which is a parapet of compressed earthy 
about four feet high ; and large bamboos are driven into 

How are the Madeca«ies described ?— What is said of the king ?— 
What is related of his fondness for the improvements of edu<satien ?— 
In what arts are the Madecasses skilled ?— How are theur villages d^ 
jeribed ? 
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the ground tp form a rude fortification. These were ren- 
dered necessary by the disturbed state of the country, 
during the wars between the king and the chieftains of 
the south; but among themselves private property is so 
much rec^pected, that bolts, locks, and other fastenings, 
seem to be unknown. , 

These people adhere with great tenacity to the super- 
stitions and manners of their forefathers, and especially 
to rank and caste. Hence the Christian missionaries, 
who since 1820 have settled here, under the immediate 
patronage of the king, meet with obstacles which they 
did not anticipate among a people destitute of a national 
' religion. Some of the Madecasses entertain a confused 
notion of two great principles, one good, the other evil. 
The former, they believe, created all things; but they 
neither build temples, nor address prayers to him; though 
they ofier sacrifices on various occasions to idols, the 
head of the family being always the bfliciating priest. 
They have also a Brahminical tradition of the origin 
of their respective tribes. Their idols, holy places, and 
sacred stones, are numerous: on one of the latter, near 
the clipital, the natives fasten fragments of their old 
clothe^, under a belief that they shall thereby render 
themselves fortunate enough to obtain new. Pretenders 
to a knowledge of future events are still met with in the 
island, and their influence is very great among a credu- 
lous people; though it is less absolute than formerij. 
From time immemorial^ the Madecasses have been ad- 
dicted to infanticide ; and the country has been drenched 
with the blood of thousands of innocent babes, because 
they were bom, as their parents believed, on unlucky 

Why was it necessary to constrnot them in this manner ? — ^Whafc 
is sa^ of this people in reference to religion ?— -What confused notion 
aie they said to have on. the subject?— What superstitious rites htLwm 
they in lefeience to theix idols .'—What aoooant is (j^ven oi in£uitiK 
fids in this coimtry ' 
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days. Thii unnatural practica still continues, notwitli* 
standing the efforts of the king to prevent it. Another 
most destructive custom also continues, namely, trial hj 
poison. If a person be suspected of a crime, his judges 
order him to drink poison, under a fallacious belief that, 
if innocent, it will have no power over him. And many 
persons, who, when falsely accused, have desired permis- 
sion to swallow the deleterious draught, have fallen sacri- 
fices to their presumption. 

Old age is always venerated by the Madecasses; and 
they pay more deference to the fair sex than is usual' in 
Eastern countries. Polygamy is practised among the 
chiefs, but only one woman is considered as the legal 
wife. 



ABYSSINIA. 

This is one of the most extensive and prominent king- 
doms of Eastern Africa. The government is monarch- 
ical, but formed on the feudal plan, which gives rise to 
continual dissensions among the chiefs, the usurpation of 
power by a few of the most considerable, and the degra- 
dation of the sovereign. Christianity is the professed 
religion, but it is copiously mixed with Jewish rites and 
Pagan superstitions. The Abyssinians abstain from 
meats prohibited by the Mosaic law, practice circumci- 
sion, and observe both the Jewish and the Christian sab- 
baths. Their fast days amount to two hundred and nine 
in the year; roost of these are kept very rigidly, and at 
the end of each fast, the priests have a feast, at which 

What other destructive custom prevails among them ? — What !• 
their social and domestic character ? 

What is said of Abyssinia ?--What aecoant is given of the govam* 
ment and the reli^on of the country ?— What is said •f ths obascr* 
aace of their duit days ? 

94* 
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their favorite food, the hrinde, ow flesh cut warm from tte 
animal, is devoured in large quantities, notwithstanding 
the Levitical prohibitions against eating blood. On the 
other hand, their system of Christianity does not prohibit 
polygamy and divorce! Their churches contain numer- 
ous paintings of saints; and in their veneration for the 
Virgin Mary, they even exceed the Roman Catholics. 

The Abyssinians consist of many tribes, of various 
colors; some black; some fair, though not exactly white; 
and some of a copper hue; the prevailing color is olive. 
They are tall, graceful, and well featured. The princi- 
pal part of their dress consists of a long piece of cotton 
cloth, wrapped like a mantle about the body; to which 
are added short drawers, and a girdle of cloth. The cos- 
tume of women of rank is composed of the richest silks, 
frequently ornamented with jewels, trinkets, and images. 
Their chief food is the different species of grain produced 
in the country, particularly teff, with honey, and the flesh 
of sheep and oxen, which they generally eat raw. As no 
man of consequence in Abyssinia ever feeds himself, or 
touches his victuals, a female sits on each side of him, 
who cut the raw flesh, still warm in the blood, into small 
pieces, which they roll up in pieces of the teff cake, and 
alternately thrust them into his mouth. When he is satis- 
fied, they regale themselves with what remains; and the 
repcist is concluded with copious draughts of bouza, or 
maize wine. 

In Abyssinia, females are allowed to appear in public, 
and converse freely with the men. Those of the higher 
classes are unguarded in their conduct; but women of 
the lower orders are oflen exemplary, and engage in the 
most laborious offices of domestic life. One of their 

Of their churches? — Of what do the Abysrinians consist? — 
Wliat account is given of their dress ? — What is their chief food, and 
wh^t singular method have they of eating ?— What is said of the 

!? 
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eluef employmentfl is to grind corn for the family, by 
hand-mills. 

Marriage is in this Country generally a simple contract, 
over which the priest has no control. When a man is 
desirous of marrying, he applies to the parents, or nearest 
relatives of the female of his choice, and their consent 
ends the business; the girl being rarely consulted on the 
occasion. The settling of the dower which she is to 
bring, is of much more importance, and sometimes attend*" 
ed with serious difficulties. When, however, this is ad- 
justed, the friends of both parties assemble, the marriage 
is declared, and after a day spent in festivity, the bride is 
carried to the house of her husband, either upon his own 
shoulders, or those of his friends. The wife does not 
change her name; and her dower is kept apart from her 
husband^s property, to be returned, should his ill-treat- 
ment force her to abandon him. 

The Abyssidians are extremely superstitious. Among 
other strange fancies, they believe that all workers in iron 
have the power of transforming themselves into hyenas, 
that they may glut themselves with human fleah: and all 
bodily injuries which they may chance to sustain during 
their disguise, are supposed to leave a corresponding 
wound in their proper frames! When setting out on a 
journey, they pay particular attention to a singular species 
of falcon, of a deep brown color, with a white breast. If 
it sit still, with its breast towards them, while they pass, 
it is a good sign, and the business they are going upon is 
expected to prosper: if its back be turned towards them, 
it is thought unpropitious, though not sufficiently so as to 
create alarm; but should it fly away on their approach. 

In what way does a man obtain his wife ? — What is said of the 
wife's dower and the marriage ceremony ? — ^What singular supersti- 
tious fancy have they in relation to iron ?— And what one in relation 
to going journeys ? 
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they retttm home, and w«it for a more favorable oppor* 
tunitj. 

When a person is seized with a fever, called Tigr^ 
TSr, a disease peculiar to the country, the relations ex- 
pose to his sight all the fine clothes and ornaments of 
gold and silver they can collect, or borrow, making at the 
same time as much noise as possible with drums, trump- 
et, and vociferous outcries, in order to drive out of the 
patient the devil, by whom they believe him to be possess- 
ed. As soon, however, as the sick person approaches 
the moment of death, the drums and trumpets cease, 
and a mournful howl is set up. When the death is an- 
nounced, the friends tear their hair, scratch the skin froia 
their temples, and throw themselves on the ground, sob- 
bing and screaming in all the agony of despair; and in 
this they are joined by all the neighbors and acquaintance 
of the deceased, with their several dependents. 

Soon after death, the body, having been carefully 
washed and fumigated with incense, is sewed up in one 
of the cloths which the deceased wore in his lifetime, and 
carried to the grave by the relations; and while it is being 
deposited in the earth, the priests recite an appointed 
form of prayer. On the following day, or as soon after- 
wards as the friends of the party can be assembled, a 
feast is held in honor of the deceased, which commences 
with a procession to the grave, attended by hired female 
mourners, who rend the air with their outcries; and con- 
cludes with eating to excess, and drinking till the whole 
assembly is intoxicated. This strange kind of commemo- 
ration is repeated several times in the course of the year^ 
every new relation striving to outdo the rest in the splen- 
dor of his entertainment. An attendance at these meet- 

What takes place when a person is seized with a fever? — And 
when his dissolution is annonnced ?->- What is done with the hodj ?-« 
What follows the funeral ?— What account is given of the < 
ration of this festival ? 
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ings is considered the highest honor that can be confer 
upon the family. 2)m 

Besides the people who are looked upon as tje. 
Abjssinians, the country contains various tribes, l^i 
province of Wojjerat is occupied by a set of people, si% 
posed to be descended from the Portuguese soldiers, wh^ 
settled in these parts about the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury. They pride themselves on this distinction, and are 
the most powerful men in Abyssinia, being taller and 
stouter than the generality of the inhabitants. They are 
hospitable to strangers, and proverbially loyal to their , 
rulers. 

South of Wojjerat is a people called Doba; one of 
those insulated Negro tribes which are occasionally scat- 
tered throughout Africa. They were once a formidable 
band of plunderers; but of late find a difficulty in main- 
taining their independence. 

To the south of these, Mr. Pearce, the most recent 
traveller in this country, found a tribe called Assubo- 
Galla, of whom the chief was distinguished for his fero- 
city. Mr. Pearce saw him drink great part of a bornful 
of blood, warm from the neck of a cow; yet neither him- 
self nor any of his followers would eat of the flesh till 
it had been broiled. The country which these people in- 
habit is one continued forest, where they are engaged in 
pastoral occupations, or predatory inroads on the territo- 
ries of their neighbors. They are still pagans, and ven- 
erate the wanza-tree. 

On the banks of the large rivers, with which the south 
of this country is watered, dwell the Agows, a people 
who formerly worshipped the Nile, and did not embrace 
Christianity till the Hth century. They are now, howr 

How are the people of the prorince of Wojjerat deicribed ? — ^Whal 
isttidof tbe people called Doba?— And of thoM called Anubo-GallaS' 
-—What ia laid of the religiooB notiona of the Agowa ? 
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tbe) -^ more particular in attending to religious duties HhaM 
tunit of their neighbors. Every morning, at an early 

^r, the inhabitants of each village repair to the door of 
T-^'r chief, and there recite their prayers in a sort of rude 
P^ rus. They entertain a high opinion of their former 
8f ' isequence, and will not admit that they were ever sub- 
- led, except by the people of Tigr6. They are hospita- 
>le to strangers; but have a particular prejudice against 
furnishing tester to a traveller, although there is no 
scarcity of it; and he in vain solicits a single drop at 
their hands: a superstition probably connected with their 
ancient veneration for the Nile, on the large branches of 
which they chiefly reside. 

Among the numerous tribes which inhabit the districts 
bordering on the Red Sea, the Hazorta is one of the 
best known. Whilst roaming through the deserts, these 
people behave with an insolent air of independence ; but 
when confined to towns, they are servile and abject. 
Their national dance is regulated by the sound of a tom- 
tom, a species of drum, which they accompany with a 
peculiar sort of hissing. One person only dances at a 
time; and while he keeps a constant motion with his 
feet, his body, particularly his shoulders and breast, are 
agitated with writhii^ gestures, which, as they proceed, 
become too violent to be continued; and when he is 
exhausted, he retires, and another takes his place. 

South of the Hazorta are other tribes, who, though 
independent of, and sometimes hostile to each other, all 
speak the same language, and are known by the title of 
Danakil. They profess the religion of Mohammed, but 
know little more of it than the name, having neither 
priests nor mosques in their country. They lead a rude 

What ii their Bocial ehanoter ?— Who are the Haxorta ?— What is 
nid of their dances P— Who axe the Danakil ?-*How axe they de- 
scribed? 
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and wandering life among the mountains, removing from 
station to station in search of pasture for their cattle. 
They are daring, resolute, and active; but so poor, that 
not more than one in ten is master of a spear, a knife, 
or other weapon of defence. A little jummary bread, a 
small quantity of fish, an inadequate supply of goats* or 
camels' milk, with a kid on very particular occasions, 
constitute the whole of their subsistence. Both men dnd 
women have an extraordinary craving for tobacco and 
snuff; the former, both sexes are in the habitual practice 
of chewing, probably to assuage the cravings of hunger. 
The dress of the men consists of a piece of Arabian or 
Abyssinian cloth, loosely wrapped about the body; and 
their crisped hair, afler being curiously frized out, is 
covered with grease, and powdered with brown dust. 
The women, who have very pleasing features, wear a 
species of loose drawers, ornamented at the edges with 
kowries and other shells. Their hair is twisted in small 
ringlets, and their arms and legs are adorned with rings 
of ivory, or silver. The drudgery of the house, such as 
grinding corn, baking the bread, and fetching the water, 
is allotted to the females; while the males pass their time 
in tending their cattle; or, more frequently, in smoking 
and idleness. Their huts are constructed like the wig- 
wams of the American Indians, and covered with leaves 
of the doom-tree manufactured into mats. Each hut ia 
generally divided into two or three apartments; and their 
only furniture consists of a few rude couches, some cook- 
ing utensils, and a large water jar. Great rejoicings are 
made at weddings, when an intoxicating liquor, called 
booza^ is supplied by the friends; and the foot of a kid is 
cut off, and hung up in the house of their chief, as a me* 
mento of the event. 

On what do they subBiBt ?— What is said of their dress ?— How aze 
tfeeir women described ?— -What account is given of their huts ?— 
A ad of their weddings ? 
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The Danakil manifest a strong aversion to the flesh of 
common fowls, which, with the pyramidal form of their 
tombs, seem to indicate them to be of ancient Egypftian 
origin. 

NUBIA. 

This country, called Ethiopia by the ancients, lies be- 
tween Abyssinia and Egypt, and is inhabited by several 
tribes, besides the Nubians, properly so called. 

The modern Nubians derive their origin from the Be- 
douin Arabs, who invaded the country after the promul- 
gation of Mohammedism. It was previously peopled by 
Christians, who either perished or fled before the invaders* 
The men are somewhat below the Egyptians in stature, 
but generally well made, strong, and muscular, with fine 
features. The women, the most virtuous of the East, 
possess good figures, with pleasing though not handsome 
countenances, and engaging manners. They are, how- 
ever, worn down by continual labor from their earliest 
years; the whole business of the household being left to 
them, while the men attend only to the culture of the soil 

North of Derr, the metropolis of the country, the usual 
dress of the men is only a linen shirt, the color of which, 
among the wealthy, is blue. The cloak worn by the 
Egyptian peasant is also in use. The head-dress is a 
email linen cap, with sometimes a few rags twisted round 
it, by way of a turban. Boys and girls go quite naked. 
The women wrap themselves in black linen gowns, and 
wear ear-rings and glass bracelets: such as cannot afford 

What mdk^ates this people to be of Egyptian origin ^ 
Where is Nubia, and what was it formerly called ? — ^By whom is 
this country peopled ? — How ar^ the women describe ?— What is said 
of the yeofle north of Derr .'—How are the women of this distnet 
defctibed? 
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to purchase the latter, make bracelets of straw. Their 
bcdr hangs in ringlets, and is ornamented behind with 
pieces of glass, or stones, which are considered as amu- 
lets. South of Derr, a small apron, or a piece of cloth 
about the waist, is all that is worn. 

The hair of the Mahas, a tribe in the south of Nubia, 
is very thick, but not woolly. Young men have a ring 
in the right ear; and all wear rosaries about their necks. 
They also have mysti<^l writings bound upon the arm, as 
amulets. 

The Nubians seldom go uaarmed: as soon as a boy 
grows up, his first care is to purchase a short crooked 
knife, which he ties over the left elbow, under his shirt, 
and is always ready to draw it upon the slightest quarrel. 
When he goes from one village to another, the Nubian 
carries a heavy stick loaded with iron at one end; besides 
which he is armed with a lance and shield. Some Have 
swords also; but fire-arms and ammunition are scarce. 

The habitations of these people are constructed either 
with mud or loose stones. The latter sort generally stand 
on the declivities of the hills, and consist of two separate 
and circular buildings, one for the males, the other for 
the females. The mud dwellings are commonly so low, 
that a person can scarcely stand upright in them. They 
are covered with the stalks of the dhourra, which are 
soon eaten up by the cattle, and then their place is sup» 
plied by palm-leaves. The houses of the richer inhabit- 
ants frequently surround an area, or enclosed space, with 
the men's apartmelbts separated from those of the women. 
Their principal utensils consist of about half a dozen 
coarse earthen jars, in which the provisions are kept, a 
few earthen plates, a hand-mill, a hatchet, and some 
round sticks, over which the loom is laid. Nubia pos- 

What account is ^iven of the Mahas ?-— What weapons of defenoe 
bave the Nabiaiis ? — How aie their habitatioM deaoribed ?— WhitI 
vtenailii have the Nubians ? 

25 
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868668 but few groups af houses deserving the name of 
towns; and the villages are for the most part widely sep- 
i^ated. 

Among the chief articles of Nubian diet, are coarse 
cakes, made of dhourra; which is ground by the women 
every morning, and kneaded and baked in a few minutes, 
palm-wine is to be had in most of the villages; and a ' 
liquor resembling beer, called bauza, is made from both 
dhourra and barley. • 

The Nubians purchase their wives, and are extremely 
jealous of their honor. Upon the slightest suspicion, the 
husband drags his unfortunate wife by night to the banks 
of the river, and after cutting open her bosom with his 
knife, throws her into the water, ' to be food for the croco- 
diles.' Otherwise, they are kind in disposition, hospita- 
ble to strangers, fond of singing, and so extremely honest, 
that pilfering is scarcely known among them. Curiosity 
is one of their most prominent characteristics; and they 
ask their guest a thousand questions about the place he 
came from, and the business that brought him into their 
country. 

South of Dongola is the country of the Shetgta, a 
very interesting Arab race, and the most powerful on the 
north of Sennaar. They are perfectly independent, pos- 
sess great wealth in corn and cattle, and pay no tribute to 
their chiefs. They are renowned for hospitality ; and if 
the traveller who has been plundered oti the road possess 
a friend among them, his property will be recovered, 
even though taken by the king. They all speak Arabic, 
and many write and read it. Learned men are held 
in high estimation by them; and they have schools, in 
¥^ich all the sciences are taught that constitute the course 

What 'are their articles of diet ?-^tn relation to the matrimnnial 
•tatft, what is aaidof tbenti ^—Whnt is their Booial character P — WYmt 
eonntry is south. qC< IXwBgola ^— How ara the inhabitants of thUi it* 
gion described ' 
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of Mohammedan studj, mathematics and astronomy ex« 
cepted. 

The mountains which run parallel to the Arabic Gulf, 
9re occupied by two tribes of Bedouins, the Ababde and 
the BisHARTB. The former, who are settled nearest 4o 
!Egypt, are represented as a faithless, treacherous people, 
whom no oath can bind, and totally unworthy of their 
boasted Bedouin origin. South of these are the Bisharye, 
a very savage people, of still worse character. Their only 
cattle are camek and sheep, and they live entirely upon 
flesh and milk; eating much of the former raw, drinking 
the hot blood of slaughtered sheep, and making the raw 
marrow of camels their greatest luxury. They are much 
addicted to theft, and will pilfer from those who receive 
them as guests. Their females are handsome, but very 
depraved in manners. 

South of these are the Berbers, another Atab tribe, 
somewhat taller than the Egyptians, and much stronger 
and larger limbed. They are a handsome race, of a dark 
brown complexion, with oval faces, cheek-bones not prom- 
inent, and Grecian noses. The upper lip is somewhat 
thicker than is considered beautiful among northern na- 
tions, but it is still far from the Negro lip. Their legs 
and feet are also well formed; and their hair, thoi^gh 
bushy and strong, is not woolly: it lies in close curls when 
short; and when permitted to grow forms itself into broad 
high tufls. Thele people are traders in the strict sense 
of the term; as indeed are all the inhabitants of the exr 
tensive country of Sennaar. 

Having thus skirted the African peninsula, and noticed 
such nations and tribes as, from their vicinity to the sea, 

By whom Mre the moontaiai runmng parallel with the Arable 
Gulf, inhabited?— What is said of the Ababde? — How are the 
Bishatye described ?^-Where are the Berben? — What account 10 
given of them ?^Witfa what lemarin ia the aoeonnt of Nabia oon- 
eluded? 
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or to European settlemeDts, afford the easiest means of 
access; we must now penetrate into the interior, which 
contains numerous kingdoms and states, under regularlj 
organized governments, and each containing a numerous 
population, generally much farther advanced in the arts 
of civil life than their brethren on the coast. 
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Westward of Sennaar, are the kingdoms of Darfur 
and KoRDOFAN, inhabited by a race of Negroes, who, 
though quite black, with short woolly hair, differ from those 
of Guinea. The population consists of merchants and 
slaves; and their caravans travel to Egypt, Fezzan, and 
other places, with gold, slaves, ivory, skins, feathers, &c. 
They are great knaves in their dealings, and bent on ob- 
taining wealth by all means, honest or dishonest. They 
profess the Mohammedan religion; and the precepts of 
the Koran are the only check upon the will of the sove- 
reign, who is otherwise absolute. The crown is consider- 
ed as hereditary in the male line; but the heir is obliged 
to enforce his right by the sword, to prevent some other 
member of the family seizing the sovereignty. The sul- 
tan holds his court on a throne, beneath a canopy of vari- 
ous stuffs of Egyptian, Syrian, and Indian fabric, thrown 
loosely over a slight frame of wood. TJJie floor is covered 
with a Turkey carpet. On the right and left, the min- 
isters and principal men of the country are seated, and 
behind them are the guards. On the left of the throne 
stands a herald, whose sole business is to proclaim the 
style and power of the monarch, in terms like theses 
' Behold the buffalo! the offspring of the buffalo! a bull of 

What kingdoms are west of Sennaar ?-^Of what does the popular 
tion consist ? — How are these people described ? — ^Whatil said of thft 
erown ?— How is the sultan's court described > 
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bulls! the elephant of superior strength! the powerful sul- 
tan Abd-el-rach-man-el-raschid!' for such was the name 
of the prince, when Mr. Brown, from whom this sketch is 
taken, was admitted to court. The houses of these peo* 
pie are built with mud, or clay; and the flat roofs, formed 
of slight pieces of wood, are also covered with clay. 
Interiorly, they consist of three apartments; one, used as 
a store-room, has a rough door, fastened with a kind of 
padlock; another, of slighter construction, and without 
a door, serves for a sitting and sleeping-room ; and the 
third is set apart for the females. Polygamy and infidel- 
ity prevail here in their very worst forms; and the closest 
ties of kindred are no bar to the matrimonial alliance. 

Northwest • of Darfur is the kingdom, or empire, of 
BoRNou, with its tributary states of Kanem to the north, 
Berjoo on the southeast, Begherme on the south, and 
fVangara on the southwest. The monarchy is absolute, 
but elective, which frequently occasions a disputed suo 
cession, and consequent civil war. The military strength 
consists of cavalry, armed with sabres, pikes, bows, and 
arrows; the men and horses being covered with armor. 
The religion is Mohammedism. The inhabitants of this 
extensive empire consist, as elsewhere in Central Africa, 
of merchants and slaves, the last of which constiiUite a 
principal article of the commerce of the former. The 
genera] habits of life are here marked by great sim- 
plicity. The houses are formed of alternate layers of 
mud and clay, and afterwards whitened. The roofs con- 
sist of branches of the palm-tree and brushwood, inter- 
mixed. A few mats and cooking utensils constitute the 
furniture. The dress of the inhabitants, in the most 

In what manner are their habitations constructed ? — What is said 
of polygamy aiid marriage in thk country ? — What kingdom and 
tributary states are northwest of Darftlr .'—What is said of the gor- 
emment, military strength, and religion of these countries r — What 
is said of the inhabitants ? — And of the houses, furniture, and dress? 
25* 
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civilized parts, is of cotton, chiefly manufactured in the 
country, with a red cap from Tripoli^ and a white muslin 
turhan. (Jold rings are worn in the nose, by way of dis- 
tinction. The women of Boruou are neither so hand- 
some, clean, nor good-tempered, as those of Soudan; 
and, consequently, slaves from the latter country bear a 
higher price. The women of Soudan stretch their hair 
over a high pad, raised like a helmet; but those of Bor>- 
nou either plait it close to the head or let it hang down, 
Kke little bobbins. They wear a large shirt of cotton, or 
striped silk, and a wrapper, in the form of a petticoat. 
'Their silver ear-rings, bracelets, and anklets, form a 
pretty contrast with their jetty skins.' In their own 
country, the Soudan women wear no shirts, but a long 
wrapper, tied over the bosom and under the arms. 

The inhabitants of Bergoo and Begherme are infe- 
rior both in number and civilization to those of Bornou. 
Their chief employment is that of making inroads upon 
the southern countries, to procure slaves, which they send 
into Egypt and Fezzan. 

Southeast of Wangara, is Dar-Kulla, or Quolla, the 
inhabitants of which are partly Negroes, and partly of a 
red or copper color. Though pagans, and extremely su- 
perstitious, they are remarkable for honesty and punctu- 
ality. They are governed by a number of chiefs, whose 
power depends principally upon individual capacity. The 
country is traversed by a large river and several smaller 
streams, which the natives navigate in canoes made of 
the trunks of trees. 

About ten d&ys' journey east-northeast of Bornou, is 
the district of Bahr-el^Ghazal, inhabited by a fine race 
of blacks, well made, and active. They wear their long 

How are the women described ? — Of the inhabitants of Bergoo and 
Begherme what is said ? — What country is southeast of Wangara, 
ftnd what is said of the inhabitants?— Where is the district of Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, and what is said of the inhabitants ? 
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hair in plaits; their common dress is made bf leather, 
or skins; but some go entirely naked. They have no4 
yet embraced the Mohammedan faith, although they 
have many Arabs among them, who on that account call 
them KaffreSy or unbelievers. 

North of Bornou, is the Tibboo tribe, who are chiefly 
Kaffires, and live in holes of the rocks, or wretched huts 
of grass, clothed with the skins of beasts. They scour 
the neighboring country, to make slaves, which they ex- 
change with the Barbary states for horses. They are 
not disposed to cruelty; but are such impudent thieves, 
that few travellers choose to risk a passage through their 
district. The men are slender in form, have intelligent 
countenances, and are so active, that they are frequently 
called ' the Birds.' Their camels, or henries y enable them 
to perform expeditious journeys; and they are constantly 
shifting their abode. The women, light and elegant in 
fonn, have aquiline noses, expressive eyes, fine teeth, and 
European lips Their color is of the brightest black, 
and their erect gait is very striking. The general costume 
of these females, is a large shawl, or a piece of cotton, 
usually blue and white striped, passed over the left shoul- 
der and across the bosom, hanging in graceful folds be- 
low the knees. The head-dress has flaps hanging down 
on each side of the face. They are fond of ornaments for 
the head, neck, and arms; and use rings, necklaces of 
silver and coral, with beads and other showy articles, in 
profusion. They do not, however, load their feet and 
ankles, which are delicately formed, with brass or iron, 
as do most other Negresses; but wear a light anklet of 
polished silver, or copper, sufficient to set off their jetty 
skin to advantage. Their feet are protected by neat 
red slippers. Their chief occupation is basket-making; 

Where is the Tibboo tribe— who are they— and how do they live ?— 
How are they described ?— ^What account is given of their women?— 
And of their dress and ornamentA ? — What is their occu|»ation ? 
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and they also form drinking bowls, with much taste aiMt 
neatness, out of palm leaves, which thej ornament with 
stripes of various colored leather. 

The Tibboo of Borooo, a district about twenty days' 
journey east of Fezzan, are of a lighter complexion, and 
much handsomer than the other Negroes. They are a 
quiet, inoffensive people, and so timid, that the sight of 
an Arab, particularly if on horseback, is enough to put a 
number of them to flight. They run so very swiflly, that 
it is difiicult to overtake them amidst their native rocks 
and sands, to which they resort, when their country is in- 
vaded by the slave hunters. The Arabs, who consider 
them all as Kaffres, say that marriage is unknown among 
them; and their ideas of a Supreme Being are of the most 
confused kind. They believe thunder and lightning to be 
produced by their deceased friends. They cultivate a 
little corn; but subsist principally upon dates, with the 
flesh of their sheep, goats, and camels. They have also 
a breed of black cattle; but keep them for their milk. 
Their huts are made of palm leaves, so closely inter- 
woven, that the rain does not easily penetrate them. The 
female dress consists of two pieces of coarse cloth, one 
hanging down before, the other behind, as low as the 
knees; or sometimes the skins of camels are substituted. 
The women braid their hair, which hangs aroutkd their 
heads in bobbins a foot and a half in length. Children go 
entirely naked; and few of the men have any other cover- 
ing than a piece of skin or leather about their loins. All 
go with their heads bare. 

East of Borgoo, is the extensive district of Wajunoa., 
into which the slave hunters are continually making ex- 
cursions, and carrying oflT, not only individuals, but' whole 

What is said of the Tibboo of Borgoo ?— And of their religiooa 
notions? — What is said of their employment, subsistence, and habit- 
ations ?— And of the female dress ?— Where is the district of Wajon- 
ga, and what is said of it ? 
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iunilies and villages: the cattle, provisions, and whatever 
is movable, are seized by the plunderers, and the im- 
happy people are sold into slavery. The Wajungees are 
clothed in skins; and some of them wear a curious leather 
gown. Dates constitute their chief food. The Arabs 
call them Kaffres. When beset by the slave hunters, 
they flee to the mountains, large tracts of which are com- 
posed entirely of black stone ; here they hide themselves 
in clefts, and, b^ing of the same color, are not easily dis- 
tinguished. 

Among the slave hunters in this neighborhood, none 
are more formidable than the Tuarigk, many of whom in- 
habit the great Libyan Desert, while others have no fixed 
residence. They are supposed to be an aboriginal Afri- 
can tribe, and speak the same language as the Brebers 
of Mount Atlas. They are tall, straight, and handsome, 
with an imposing air of independence. Their complex- 
ion is naturally as fair as that of Europeans, but ex- 
posure to the sun renders them brown. They profess 
themselves Mohammedans; but have all the superstitions 
of Africans; and some of them are covered with fetishes, 
or charms, as preservatives from the accidents and evils 
of life. Most of them subsist entirely by plunder: but, 
like the Arabians, they are not cruel, unless opposed, and 
then death is the inevitable consequence. They have a 
remarkable custom of covering their faces up to the middle 
of the nose, so that, like the females on some parts of the 
coast, their eyes only are seen. All wear turbans; and 
a large loose shirt of blue or striped cotton is the common 
dress. A leather kaftan is also worn, with trousers, lik$ 
those of the Cossacks. They are armed with swords» 
spears, daggers, and lances, which they use with great 

What account is given of the inhabitants ? — What fornoidable slave 
hunters are named ? — What account is given of them ? — What is said 
of their religious notions, and how do they subsist? — What is their 
dress ? — By what means do they defend themselves ? 
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dexterity; and they also carry long guns, with which they 
are sure marksmen. They are so much dreaded in the 
neighboring states, that a small party of them will often 
inarch without opposition through a country full of armed 
men. They rarely ride on horses j but prefer the herrie^ 
or desert camel, which is much better adapted to their 
purpose. Their saddle is very small, and laid over the 
withers: here they balance themselves by placing their 
feet against the animal's neck, holding at the same time 
a tight rein, to keep the head steady. They manage their 
camels with great dexterity, and fire at a mark, while 
going at the rate of about nine miles an hour, their usual 
pace, and which they can continue for many hours to- 
gether. The nature of the country, and their mode of 
life, frequently expose them to great privations, and they 
are said to be able to abstain from food for three or four 
days together, without inconvenience. 

In that part of the great desert of Sahaara, which lies 
southeastward of Tripoli, is the kingdom of Fezzan, the 
seat of an absolute monarchy, but tributary to the dey of 
Tripoli. The i^eligion is M ohammedism. The people are 
quite black, and have a peculiar cast of countenance, 
which distinguishes them from all other Negroes; their 
cheek-bones being higher and more prominent, their faces 
fatter, and their noses less depressed. They have small 
eyes, wide mouths, generally good teeth, and for the most 
part, woolly hair. The females are the very reverse of 
handsome, and have often the appearance of old women 
at sixteen. Neither sex is noted for figure, strength, or 
activity; the men have little courage, less enterprise, and 
still less honesty. Their affections are cold and interest- 
ed; they are equally devoid of sudden anger, or determin- 
. > — 

How do they manage their camels ? — Where is Fezzan, and what 
18 said of its government and religion ? — How are the persoiiB of the- 
inhabitants described ? — What is their social character ? 
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ed revenge; and they manifest a general indifference to 
ail the common incidents of hfe. The lower class and 
the slaves labor together. The freeman, however, has 
onlj one inducement to work, which is hunger; and if 
by chance he obtains money, he indulges in idleness till 
it is spent, and then returns to work. Nearly all the peo- 
ple are capable of performing the business of carpenteg 
and mason, as far as domestic purposes require, and some 
of them work well in leather. Others make substantial 
but clumsy articles in iron; and a few display tolerable 
skill in working gold and nlver. About a tenth of the 
population of Mourzook, the capital of Fezzan, are 
slaves: but many of them have been brought from their 
native countries so young, and they are so mildly treated, 
^aft they are socu-cely sensible of their real condition. 
They are often intrusted with their master's afiairs; and 
when any of the family die, one of the slaves is usually 
liberated: but having no recollection of his country, he 
marries, and becomes naturalized. Females in Fezzan 
are allowed more liberty than in Tripoli, -and are more 
kindly treated; but still their life is a state of degradation. 
A man never ventures to speak of his women; he is re- 
proached, if he spends much time in their company ; he 
never eats with them, but is waited upon at his meals, 
and fanned by them while he sleeps. The authority of 
parents over children is very great; some fathers of the 
higher class not allowing their sons to eat, or to sit down, 
in their presence, till they become men. The lower or- 
ders are less severe. Reading and writing sentencea 
from the Koran constitute the whole learning of these 
people. 

What is said of their habita of performing labor ? — What is aaid of 
the population of Monrzouk ?^What is said of the females in Fenui f 
— Ami of the relation between parents and children ? 
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On the route between Fezzan and Cassina, is the king- 
dom of AsBKif , which ranks in importance next to Bornou. 
Aghades, the capital, is surrounded by a wall of mud and 
stones, sufficient to defend it against the attacks of the 
wandering Arabs ; and the houses are of mud. The peo* 
pie are of the Tuarick tribe of Kellewi, and rigid Mo- 
tiammedans. The country produces corn and vegetables, 
which, as welUas animal food, are very plentiful. 

Cassina, also called Cashna, or Kashna, is represent- 
ed as an extensive kingdom, westward of Bornou, and 
five days' journey north of the Niger. The government, 
like that of Bornou, is an elective monarchy; and in other 
respects the political institutions of the two states are 
very similar. The currency of the country are the small 
shells, called coiories, two thousand of which are the ex- 
change for a dollar; five will purchase a fowl; six hun- 
dred are given for a sheep; and two thousand five hiui- 
dred for an ox. The people are affirmed to be excellent 
workers in wood and leather, which last they dye of 
various colors, and sometimes glaze it. Their wooden 
bowls, and those made of gourds, are finely carved, 
and much sought af^er by the Fezzan traders. The wo- 
men make very fine cotton cloth, of gay patterns and of 
firm texture, but never exceeding three inches in breadth. 
Shirts made of these cloths are so neatly sewed by them, 
that at first sight the seams are infperceptible, and must 
be sought for, to be seen. Oxen are used here as beasts 
of burden; the asses are fine animals: but camels are 
rare. 

Passing westward along the north bank of the Niger, 

Where is the kingdom of Asben, and what is said of the capital of 

« it, and of the inhabitants ? — ^What is said of the kingdom of Cassina? 

— What constitutes the currency of the country ? — ^In what arts are 

the men, and the women skilled?— What is said of Houssa and its 

inhabitants? 
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we eoittB to HoussA, an extensiye region, comprohending 
several minor atatea. The inhabitants are Negroes, but 
not quite black, very intelligent, and distinguished by 
their skill and industry. They manufacture large quan- 
tities of cotton, and can dye all colors but scarlet. The 
government is despotic, and the police well maintained. 
The revenue of the state arises from an impost on land 
and merchandise, from which last foreign merchants are 
exempt, as an encouragement for them to resort thither: 
an evident proof that these people are aware of what 
constitutes the true riches and strength of a nation. The 
Houssans are distinguished from other Negroes by more 
interesting countenances. Their nose is small, but not 
flat. Their character is mild, and their, manners are cour** 
teous. They are extremely fond of dancing, 8inging> 
and all kmds of amusements; in which the females ex^* 
eel. They accompany their singing with a small instru-' 
ment, made of a gourd, with a skin stretched over it like 
a drum. The array contains from seventy thousand to 
eighty thousand cavalry, and one hundred thousand in>^ 
iantry, armed with matchlocks and bows. A few miles 
east of Houssa, the capital of the cotMitry^ gold is obtain^ 
ed, and sought for- in the night. For this purpose, they 
cover the legs of their camels, to protect them from 
snakes; and, taking a bag of sand, mark with it the places 
on the surface of the ground which glitter; they after- 
wards collect the soil, and carry it to the refiner, who 
separates the precious metal, and sometimes extracts an 
ounce of gold from a hundred weight of the earth. 

The kingdom of Tos^uctoo lies to the west of Houssa^ 
on' the Niger, and has always been an object of curiosity 
to Europeans, on account of the commerce carried on bj^ 

And of its maiiufaetoreB, govemmeiit, and Tevenues?—- What ii 
the character of the inhabhantfl ?*^ Where is this country, and ia 
yrrhal manner is ^Id (Stained ?— Where is the kingdom of ToMba«^ 
too, aad oa whiittocomt is it interesting ? 

S6 
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the inhabitants of its capital. The king is so far despoticj 
that he can call upon any of his subjects to take arms at 
pleasure; but he cannot employ them generally, nor dis« 
pose of them as slaves, which is only the condition of 
criminals, and such as are brought from other countries. 
The government is managed by a divan of thirteen learn- 
ed men, triennially appointed by the king; the civil juris- 
diction is directed by a cadi, assisted by twelve others; 
and the police is so strict that robbery and housebreaking 
rarely occur. The population consists of Negroes inter- 
mixed with a few Moors. All religions are tolerated; 
but the Negroes seem to have neither priests nor forms of 
public worship; though they are extremely superstitious, 
and wear numerous fetishes to avert the casualties of life. 
The inhabitants, who are much attached to their native 
country, and possess great ease and suavity of manners, 
are a stout healthy race ; and grease themselves to make 
their skin smooth and shining. The females are repre- 
sented as very handsome. Both sexes make incisions in 
their faces, and stain them blue. The usual dress is a 
blue nankeen frock, or shirt, reaching a little below the 
knees. The people are dirty, but very fond of ornaments, 
wearing brass rings on their fingers and in their ears; 
and dancing is their &vorite amusement. They measure 
time by days, weeks, and lunar months; yet few of them 
can tell their own age. £very three months, they bold a 
festival of two or three days' continuance; but observe no 
sabbath; neither have they temples, churches, mosques, 
or religious ceremonies, nor even obsequies for the dead. 
Polygamy is indulged in by such tts can afford it; and it 
is deemed disgraceful for a man to be unmarried. Old 

women are their medical practitioners; and their remedies 

*■ — ___— _ — - ■ .. — - 

What is said of the king and the government ? — And of the popn- 
lation and religion ? — How do the inhabitants disfigure themselves ?— 
In what manner do they measure time .'—What is said in relation to 
marriage, and the medical profession ? 
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are roots and herbs. Among the imports at Tombuctoo, 
English printed cottons are much in request: but slaves 
form the most prominent article in the commerce of the 
capital, and are often bartered for very trifling articles. 
They are originally obtained by parties, who go out about 
once a month from the city into the surrounding country 
to capture them. 

Cotton cloths and some other articles for domestic use 
are made by the women, but they are greatly inferior to 
8uch as are imported. The trades of smiths, carpenters, 
tailors, and masons, are confined to the Blacks: but weav- 
ing belongs exclusively to the Arabs, who also make car- 
pets like those of Fez and Mesurata. 

Westward of Tombuctoo, are several minor kingdoms, 
some Moorish, others Negro, and some mixed; but as 
too little is known of their peculiar manners and customs 
to render them objects suited to our purpose, we must 
pass rapidly by them, till we arrive at the British colony 
of Sierra Leone. Here we shall embark for America; 
and on our passage pay a visit to the Cape de Verde, 
Canary, and Madeira Islands. A reference to your map 
will be the best guide for their situations. 

CAPE DE VERDE ISLANDS. 

The population of this group consists chiefly of descend- 
ants of the early Portuguese settlers and Negroes. They 
are subject to the crown of Portugal ; and the religion, 
which is called Romaic Catholicism, is much mixed with 
the pagan superstitions of the aborigines. Most of the 
inhabitants are poor, yet hospitable; and their mode of 
living is very temperate. The Portuguese have a great 

In what consists their merchandtae ? — What arts are understood bj 
this people ? — What countries lie to the west of Tombuctoo ? 

Of what does the population of the Cape de Verde Islands ooi^ 
iist .*^ What is the condition of society hero ^-« 
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number of Negro slaves, who receive the same treatment 
as the free people. Their chief food is Indian corn and 
mangoes;, so that they are not much expense to their 
mastM'Si. They are chiefly engaged at the loom, and in 
attending the youth; but many are without employment. 

In St. J ago, the largest of the islands, a militia is kept 
up, of about twelve hundred ragged Negroes, badly paid, 
and worse equipped. The cultivation of madder engages 
the attention of the people of this island: and here are 
found those pretty green monkeys with black faces, which 
are sometimes to be seen at the menageries. 

The population of Ma.to, another of these islands, are 
all Negroes, not excepting the governor and priests; but 
they speak the Portuguese language. The Negro gov- 
ernor expects a small present from every ship that loads 
here; and is mightily pleased, if invited on board. The 
people are generally engaged in making salt from sea 
water; and on that account the island is visited by nume- 
rous vessels, chiefly American, who exchange the flour 
and other products of their own country for the salt of 
Mayo. 

CANARY ISLANDS. 

The name of these islands is familiar to most persons 
from the pretty little bird, which was born in our own 
country, but the race to which he belongs are natives of 
these islands. The Guanches were the original inhabit- 
ants of this group, and had made much greater progress 
m civilizaition, than most other Africans. They long re- 
sisted the efforts of the Spaniards to conquer them; but 
at length tbisir enemies, adding to the sword the dreadful 

TFhat is 8^ii of the militia in St. Jag^o P— How are the inhabit&ntB 
of this island occupied ? — ^What is said of the population of Mayo ? — 
How are they employed .' • • 

What makeB the npme of the- Canary Islaods fi^g^^ii j to^vs ?— ^Wba 
were the original inhabitants ? % 
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power of the Inqiiimtion, totally exttrpated them. The 
present population are descendants of Spaniards, with aa 
intermixtare of Normans: and though both have, for the 
last three centuries, been exposed to the same cHmate, 
the latter are still distinguished by their light complexion. 
The modern Ganarians are moral, sober, and religious, 
yet 4e8s industrious at home than in foreign countries. 
They are fond of considering their islands as part of Euro- 
pean Spain; have all that liveliness of invention which 
characterises the inhabitants of Andalusia and Granada; 
and are led by a roving enterprising disposition into all 
parts where the mother-country has colonies, where they 
display their native energy and activity, unshackled by 
the obstacles which at home oppose the free exercise of . 
their talents. 

MADEIRA ISLANDS. 

This group is subject to the Portuguese; and we ob- 
tain a superior wine named afler the islands. Besides 
wine, the country abounds in most other luxuries of life; 
and, as is usual in such cases, the great body of the people 
are universally poor! Most of the population are de- 
scendants of the early Portuguese settlers. Their meagre 
'figures, gloomy countenances, long black hair, and coarse 
dress, give them an appearance altogether opposed to the 
courtesy and politeness of their demeanor. The peasants, 
a vigorous athletic race, exhibit a rude state of society, 
the severest labor being assigned to females. Slavery is, 
however, prohibited. The chief dependence of numerous 
families is upon the forests of chestnut-trees, which cover 

What constitutes the present population? — How are they d«- 
scribed ? 

In what do the Madeira islands abound ?>— How are tbe people de- 
soribed ?— -Wfas* is said of the peasants ?— Hew do the people of tfaew 
islands ittbsist ? 

26* 
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the mountains; while those who dwell in the capital are 
mostly fed by the liberality of foreign merchants. Asking 
of alms is not here connected with any idea of abasement; 
and beggars put on their best clothes when they solicit 
charity. 

The Portuguese gentry live in a haughty and retired 
manner, forming a striking contrast with the splendid hos- 
pitdity of the British merchants. Notwithstanding the 
poverty, which holds a rigid dominion over the greater 
part of the island, the Romish clergy have taken care to 
supply their numerous churches, chapels, and convents, 
richly with gold and silver utensils and ornaments. And 
so bigoted are the people to their doctrines, that, according 
to a late traveller, ' it is impossible to make the greater 
part of them believe that a Protestant and a Catholic are 
beings of the same species.' 

Leaving Madeira, with which we close our observations 
on Africa, we take a northwesterly course through the 
Atlantic Ocean; and in our passage to Greenland, the 
next country to be visited, we meet with the group called 
Azores, or Western Islands, from whence come the deli- 
cious St. Michael's oranges. These islands are some- 
times reckoned to Africa, sometimes to Europe; they are 
equidistant from both. The population consists of Portur 
guese settlers and their descendants, who lead an indolent 
life in a beautiful country, under a serene sky, with a 
salubrious air. — These islands conceal subterranean fires 
and incipient volcanoes, which occasionally burst forth 
with tremendous earthquakes, fountains of smoke and fire, 
jetties of boiling water, shbwers of hot sulphureous ashes, 
and a deluge of burning lava. Then all these beauties 
vanish; and such of the wretched inhabitants as escape 
with their lives are reduced to misery and despair! 

What is said of the Portuguese gentry ?— And of their clergy and 
religion ? — ^Where are the Azores situated ? — Of what does the popi>- 
lation consist ?— What is said of these islands ? 
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GREENLAND. 

This country was long supposed to be a part of the 
American continent; but recent observations prove that 
they have no real connexion. The southern portion of 
Greenland, on which the Danes have settlements, forms 
a large peninsula; its northern parts stretch towards the 
pole, in seas inscrutable on account of the vast mass of 
perennial ice, which denies access to them. 

The Greenlanders are of the Esquimaux race, short in 
stature, seldom exceeding five feet in height, but well 
formed and rather stout. Their faces are broad and flat, 
their eyes, nose, and mouth, commonly small; the under 
lip sometimes thicker than the upper; they have high 
•breasts and broad shoulders; their complexion is brown 
or olive, and their hair coal-black and long. They are 
extremely nimble with their feet, dexterous in the use of 
their hands; and so strong, by being inured to carry bur- 
dens from their earliest infancy, that they have the repu- 
tation of being able to carry double the weight that an 
European could lifl. In summer, they sleep only five or 
six hours out of the twenty-four, and in winter about 
eight. When they rise in the morning, they are thought- 
ful, and even dejected, at the prospect of the labors and 
dangers of the approaching day; but in the evening, when 
their toil is over, they become cheerful and happy. In 
general,, however, they are not very lively in their temper; 
yet good-humored, friendly, and unconcerned about fu- 
turity. They believe in the immortality of the soul ; and 
suppose that as soon as a person dies, he goes to the land 

What was formerly supposed of Greenlacd ?— How is it described ? 
— Who are the Greenlanders ? — How are their persons described .'— 
What are their habits of spending time ? — ^What is said <^ their dis- 
position ? 
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of spiritfl, to enjoy the pleasure of hunting from age U> 
age. 

The Greenlandera are very dexterous in hunting ana 
fishing, particularly in catching and killing seals, whicb 
are of the utmost importance to them: the flesh supplies 
them with substantial food; the fat furnishes oil for lamp* 
light and kitchen fire, and is also used as sauce ibr their 
fish. The oil is likewise bartered with the factor for al£ 
kinds of necessaries. With the fibres and sinews of the- 
seal, the Greealanders can sew better than with thread or 
silk. Of the entrails they make their windows, shirts, and! 
the bladders which they use with their harpoons. Eveii» 
the blood, boiled with other ingredients, is eaten as soup^ 
Formerly, for want of iron, the bones of the seal were 
manufactured into all kinds of instruments and working 
tools; and the skin is still used for clothing, and for cover- 
ing their boats and tents, as well as for many other pur- 
poses. 

The lives of the Greenlanders are generaHy regulated 
by propriety and decorum; no unbecoming word or action 
ever escapes them. A man marries ' when about twenty, 
and expects no other dowry with his bride than her clothes, 
a knife, lamp, and sometimes a stone boiler. To her skill 
in housewifery and sewing he pays a principal regard; 
and the women esteem those of the opposite sex in pro- 
portion as they excel in hunting and fishing. 

The Greenland women show great affection for their 
ofiTspring; children are brought up without severity; and 
instances of ingratitude towards aged and helpless parents 
are rare. As soon as a lad can use his hands and feet, 
his father furnishes him with a little bow and arrow, and 
exercises him in shooting at a target, and in throwing 

What IB said of thoir hunting ? — ^In what manner do they use the 
■eal? — How wera tiie bones formerly used? — What are the domestic 
habits of the Greenlanders ? — How do the women, tveat their chilijbDeiLS^ 
—What account is jriven of boys ? 
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atones at a mark, by the sea side; he also gives him a 
knife to carte playthings, by which he becomes fit for the 
subsequent business of life. Towards his tenth year, the 
&ther provides him with a haiak (pecuUar kind of boat,) 
to practise rowing, oversetting and rising, again, fishings 
and fowling. At fifteen, the youth goes out with his 
father to catch seals; and the first he takes is consecrated 
to festivity for the family and neighbors. During the re- 
past, the young champion relates the circumstances of his 
achievement, and firom this day the females begin to think 
of finding him a bride. But the youth who is unable to 
catch seals, is held in the greatest contempt, and obliged 
to subsist on women's diet. At the age of twenty, he 
must make his own kaiak and tools, and fully equip him* 
self for his profession: soon after this, be marries, but 
continues to dwell with his parents, as long as they live, 
his mother always retaining the management of the house. 
The clothing of the Greenlanders is composed of the 
skins of the reindeer, seals, and some kinds of birds, 
sewed together with the sinews of the reindeer, seal, or 
whale, split so thin as to be adapted to the finest steel 
needles; and with these they execute their work with 
great neatness lind ingenuity. The under garment, or 
shirt, is made of the skins of foM^, with the feathers in- 
wards, or sometimes of the skin of the reindeer. Over 
this shirt, the wealthy Greenlander wears another gar- 
ment of very fine-haired reindeer skin; but as this article 
is now extremely scarce, the common people substitute 
seal-skins with the rough side outwards, the borders and 
seams being ornamented with narrow stripes of red leather 
and white dog-skin. Seal-skins are likewise manufactur- 
ed into drawers, stockings, and shoes; but such as can 
afford them, wear woollen stockings, trowsers, and caps. 

At the &ge of twenty what tre tbey to do ?— Of what ii the eloth- 
ing of the Greenlander oomposed ^-^How are their under gamenta 
deacribedr? 
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The outer garment reaches about half way down th0 
thigh, and is sewed round like a wagoner's frock,' though 
neither so long nor so loose. On the top of this is fasten- 
ed a cap, or hood, to be drawn over the head as a defence 
against wet and cold. When they travel by sea, a great 
coat, made of a black smooth seal'» hide, rendered water- 
proof, covers the rest of the dress. The only difference 
of the women's dress from that of the men, is, that the 
jacket of the former has high shoulders and a hood still 
higher; it is not cut round at the bottom, but forms, be- 
fore and behind, a long flap, the pointed extremity of 
which reaches a little below thelcnee; and it is bordered 
with red cloth. The boots and shoes of the women are of 
white leather, with the seams neatly sewed and figured. 
Mothers and nurses put on a garment wide enough in the 
back to hold a child, which is placed therein quite naked, 
and kept from dropping through by means of a girdle 
fastened about the woman's waist. This is the* only kind 
of swaddling clothes, or cradle, with which the infant 
Greenlander is accommocreited. These people keep their 
holiday garments extremely neat; but their ordinary dress 
abounds in filth and vermin, and exhales an effluvium so 
noxious, that an European is always glad to get to the 
windward of a Greenlander. 

The dwellings of the Greenlanders are of two sorts; 
one for winter residence, the other for the summer. The 
former are the largest, and generally of an oblong shape, 
about four yards wide, from eight to twenty-four yards in 
length, and just faigfi enough for a person to stand upright. 
The walls are composed of fragments of rocks: the in- 
terstices are filled up with moss, or peat; and the roof is 
covered with turf. They are generally built on some 

How are their outer garinenis described P-^What difference is there 
between the dress of the women and the men ? — In what manner are 
their infant children treated ? — How many kinds of dwellin|;s haw 
the Greenlanders ? — How are their winter houses constructed ' 
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•levated place, that they may have less weight of snow 
upon them, and that the snow, when it melts, may run off 
the quicker. These houses ar^ seldom more than a few 
feet above the surface of the earth, the interior being 
sunk much below it, as well to preserve them from the 
storms that sweep over these dreary regions, as more 
effectually to exclude the cold air. The entrance is by a 
winding subterranean passage, five or six yards in length, 
but so low that it is necessary to creep rather than walk 
through it. This long passage, which serves for both 
door and chimney, is vaulted with stone, and rises in the 
middle of the house. Tlie insides of the walls are hung 
with old tent and boat skins. From the middle of the' 
house to the wall is a raised floor of boards, about a foot 
in height, and extending along its whole length. This 
floor, by means of suspended skins, is divided into several 
apartments, resembling horse-stalls; each of which is oc- 
cupied by a distinct family ; the number of families in a 
house amounting to seven, eight, or even ten. On these 
floors, they sleep upon skins; and sit upon them by day, 
the men in front with their legs hanging down, and the 
women behind cross-legged. In the front wall of the 
house are several windows, made of the entrails of the 
seal, dressed and sewed so neatly as to admit the light, 
while they serve as a defence against the wind and snow; 
and upon a bench under these windows strangers are al- 
lowed to sit or sleep. Every family has its own fire-place 
and one or more lamps, supplied with train oil made from 
seals, by which they cook their food : these, added to the 
exclusion of the external air, and the number of inmates, 
render the house so warm, that both men and women go 
almost naked while they remain in it, which is from Octo- 
ber to about May; it is almost needless to add, that the 

How are they situated ? — ^What account it given of the entrance ? 
— ^In what manner is the interior constructed? — Of what are the 
windows made ? — ^Wh&t is said ef the comforts of these houses? 
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stench is intolerable to any but a Greenlander. While 
thus confined, the women cook and sew, and the men {pre- 
pare tackle for hunting and fishing. 

On the outside of this mansion, they have small store* 
houses, in which are laid up their stock of fish, flesh, oil^ 
and dried herrings. Whatever they catch in winter is 
preserved under the snow; and their oil is kept in seal* 
skin bags. Close by these storehouses, they lay up their 
boats, turned bottom upwards and raised upon posts, un* 
der which are hung their hunting and fishing implements 
and skins. 

Their summer habitations are- light tents, constructed 
with a few poles covered with seal-skins; the entrails of 
the same fish serving for the door, as in the winter resi^ 
dence they supplied the place of glass to the windows. 
Into these tents, which are wrought with great neatness, 
they move about the latter end of April; and, so careful 
are they of preserving order and neatness here, th^ thej 
cook their victuals in the open air. The mistress of the 
family lays up her furniture in a corner of the tent, over 
which she hangs a white leather curtain, ornamented with 
a variety of figures in needle-work: on this she fastens 
her looking-glass, pincushion, ribands, &c. Each family 
has its separate tent; but as they frequently admit their 
relations, or a poor family or two, it is not uncommon for 
twenty people to reside in one tent. 

The food of the Greenlanders consist for the most part 
of fish, seals, and sea fowls; in their manner of preparing 
and eating of which they are truly disgusting. Train oil 
is their sauce ; and, though water is their ordinary bev- 
erage, they prefer the blood of the seal to any otheV 
liquid. 

What account is given of their storehouses ?— How are their sum* 
vner habitations built ? — What is said of the internal arrangement of 
these tents ?— How many persons live in one of these t^nti ?•— What 
constitutes the food of the Greenlander ? 
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The men hunt and fish, at which occupattonis they are 
very dexterous, particularly in catching seals; hut when 
they have towed their booty to land, they give themselves 
no farther trouble about it, as they consider it beneath 
their dignity even to draw the fish upon the shore. This 
is done by the women, who are both butchers and cooks, 
as also curriers to dress the pehs, and shoemakers and 
tailors, to frabricate them into garments, boots, and shoes. 
The women also build and repair the winter habitations, 
so for as the masonry is concerned ; the men only doing 
the carpenters^ work. From this account of the Green- 
landers, it will be readily understood that they are strang- 
ers to all trades, arts, and sciences, except such manual 
operations as are absolutely necessary to their subsistence. 
Their principal commodities of barter are blubber and 
•whalebone, with the skins of deer, foxes, and seals, which 
they exchange fbr clothing and domestic utensils. But 
though the inhabtt^nts of more favored regions may be 
ready to conclude, that, with such a mode of existence, 
under a cHmate where, during the gnsnter part of the 
year, the earth is frozen and covered With a deep bed of 
snow, the Greenlander mudft be miseiMible, he considers 
hi» country as the best of all others; aikd himself, whilst ii^ 
it, the most happy of beings. If removed to more genial 
climes, he pants for his native snows; aqd, if he cannot 
hope to return to them, pines uway in the midst of plenty. 

For nearly a century past, the Moravian United Breth- 
ren have had Christian missionaries among the Ghreen- 
landers; but it is only of late that any material succesd 
has attended their pious labors. The phlegmatic constitu» 
tion of the people forms an almost insuperable bar to their 
mental or spiritual improvement. 

For what are the men dittinguithed ? — What offices are peifonaed 
by the women ? — What are the comntoditieB of barter in this eonntry f 
«~How do the Greenlanders esteem their country ? — What is said ^ 
knissioBs la connexion with it^ 

87 
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NORTH AMERICA. 



ESQUIMAUX. (Plate XVIII. No. 69.) 

If we cross Davis's Strait, from Greenland to Labrador, 
we shall find ourselves on the American continent, and 
among the Esquimaux; a people resembling the Lapps 
and Samoiedes of Europe and Asia, as well as the Green* 
landers. It is not only in Labrador that they are found j 
they are thinly scattered along the coast from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the shores of the Arctic Sea, and thence 
westward towards Behring's Strait. These people are 
distinguished from the American Indians by their sallow 
complexions, thick bushy beards, low stature, and feeble 
constitution. Their name is said to imply eaters of raw 
flesh; and truly they are very low in the social scale. 
Yet, through the indefatigable labors of the Moravian 
missionaries, many hundreds of the Esquimaux of Labra- 
dor have been taught to read ; a part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures has been provided for them in their native tongue ; 
and many have embraced Christianity. Their food con- 
sists chiefly of fish, with the flesh of the seal and the 
reindeer; and their dress is entirely of skins. They are 
a timorous people ; and stroke their breasts, in token of 
peace, when they approach strangers. Their dwellings 
in winter resemble caves, or holes, dug in the earth; and 
though comprising only one apartment, generally small, 
each is usually occupied by several relatives, with their 
wives and children. In summer, they frequently shift 
their abodes; and then they live under tents, made of 
skins stretched upon poles stuck in the earth, and drawn 

What countries do the Esquimaux inhabit f — How are they distin- 
guished from the American Indians ? — From what is their name de- 
rived ? — ^What is said of their religion ? — ^And of their food, and win- 
ter dwellings ? — ^How do they live in summer ? 
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at top into a conical shape. Thej keep & great number 
of large dogs, of a peculiar breed, which cannot bark, and 
which guard their habitations and draw their sledges. 
Occasionally, these dogs are used for food, and their skins 
are converted into clothing. The greatest luxury of an 
Esquimaux is seal blubber, which he devours with avidity 
and to excess. 

The Esquimaux, whom Captain Parry found about 
Melville Peninsula, situated to the north of Hudson's 
Bay, dwelt in dome-shaped huts built of frozen snow, to 
which the approach was through long low passages of the 
same material. The Interior was illuminated by lamps, 
which spread a brilliant and variegated light through the 
transparent walls. The people were loquacious, good- 
humored, and friendly ; when taken on board the ships, 
they gave a scream when they saw any thing that pleased 
them; some sang, others danced; but there was some 
difficulty as to regaling them with food agreeable to them; 
till at last, the sailors cooked up a mixture of bread-dust 
and train oil, which they licked up with avidity and de- 
light. 

In the island of Igloolik, in the same neighborhood, the 
huts are built of the bones of the walrus, whale, and sea- 
unicorn, the interstices being filled up with moss and 
earth. They are domed towards the top; but, instead of 
a roof, are covered with a weather-proof transparent skin, 
which admits sufficient light, at the same time that it ex- 
cludes the air. But as these poor people cannot obtain 
bones sufficient for all to have huts of them, a number of 
ice huts are interspersed. These are built with slabs of 
ice, cemented together with snow. They are octagonal. 

What is said of their dogs ? — What account is given of their houBiM 
by Panrj ?— What is the social character of this people ? — How are 
the bone houses of Igloolik island built?— How are ice houses of this 
island oonstmcted ? 
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sometimes finiiBhed with a dome, and sometimes ^coyered 
with skins, like the bone huts. 

In all these dwellings, stone lamps supply the place of 
fires. The middle of the lamp is filled with fat: and 
round the edge is ranged the moss wick. Over the lamp 
is suspended a stone coi&n'shaped pot, for the purpose of 
cooking ; and underneath is a whale-bone pot, to catch the 
oil that drops from the lamp as the fat is dissolved by the 
heat. 

The dress of these people is made of skins; the fashion 
is nearly the same for both men and women. *The latter 
use no trinkets except a small bracelet of beads; but they 
cover themselves with a kind of tattoo, performed by draw- 
ing a needle and thread, blackened with soot, under the 
skin, in various ornamental directions, by which an indeli- 
. ble light blue mark is leA. The pain of this operation, 
and the inflammation that follows,^are very considerable ; 
yet an Esquimaux belle has her whole body covered with it. 

These people have no kind of religious worship, nor 
are they idolaters. Yet they believe in the immortality 
of the soul, and the agency of spirits; their sorcerers pre^ 
tend to hold familiar converse with the latter. The souls 
of the good, they say, go either to heaven or to the centre 
of the earth; the first is for such as have been killed by 
bears, walruses, or any other animal; the second is divid*^ 
ed into three districts, of which the lowest is the place of 
perfect happidess. 

Polygamy seems to be allowed among these people. 
The marriage ceremony simply Oonsists in the bridegrooms 
entering the hvA of his bride and seating himself -by her 
side ; from which moment he becomes lord and master of 
both. 

' ' How are stone lamps of the Esquimaux desonfaed ? — Of what does 
Ikeir dress consist? — In what manner do they ornament themselves^ 
— ^What are their religious opinion??— What ia said of their dooaiMtift 
relations ? 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
(Plates XVI. XVIL No. 61, 65.) 

Bt the term IndioM, are meant descendants of the 
aborigines of the country. They consist of a great num* 
ber of tribes, dispersed all over the continent, and fre* 
quently intermixed with the European settlers. Some of 
the latter will be noticed as we proceed in our survey of 
those settlements. At present, I purpose to introduce 
you only to such as live beyond the range of civilization. 

The interior of the country, between Hudson's Bay and 
the Atlantic, as well as between the former and the Arcti<j 
Ocean, is occupied partly by Esquinmux, of whom we 
have just taken leave, and partly by a race of Indians, 
called Mountaineers. They are of lower stature than 
many other native Americans, but their constitutions are 
vigorous, and they are capable of enduring great fatigue. 
They are nomadic, and mostly engaged in hunting the 
reindeer, catching seals, and collecting furs. The flesh 
of seals and fish supply their chief food. Their country 
being much intersected with lakes and ponds, they travel 
chiefly in canoes, large enough to contain the whole fami- 
ly, yet light enough to be easily carried; so that when 
water fails in the course of their route, they carry them 
over land, till they meet with another opportunity for em- 
barking. 

Proceeding westward towards the Rocky Mountains, 
we meet with numerous tribes, distinguished by particular 
names, and in some instances diflering in dialects, yet 
presenting little variety in their state or manners. The 

What is meant by the term Indians ?— -Of what do they consist ?— 
What country is occupied by the Esquimaux and the Mountaineers ? 
—How are their persons described^ and on i^at do they livo?-*- 
What is their mode of travellinijr ? 

27* 
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Chiffewats are one of the most powerful tribes, and 
widely disseminated: their sole occupation is hunting; 
and the ftirs and skins they obtain are bartered with the 
agents of the North- West and Hudson's Bay Companies , 
chiefly for ardent spirits, of which they are very fond. 
They are almost constantly at war with their more power- 
ful neighbors the Sioux, by whom they would long since 
have been extirpated or dispersed, had the nature of tbeir 
country allowed of an attack on horseback, a mode of 
warfare in which the Sioux are most formidable. The 
Knisteneaux, another eirtensive tribe, differ little from 
the Chippeways: both are more mild and peaceable than 
the Sioux; and they speak the Algonquin language, one 
of the most copious, sonorous, and extensively diffused of 
the American dialects. The tribes that roam over the 
regions in the vicinity of the Great Slave and Bear Lakes, 
are accounted the most ferocious. 

The dispositions of all these tribes are generally morose 
and covetous; gratitude seems to have no place in their 
breasts. In their visits to the British factories, they in- 
cessantly plead poverty, and are rarely at a loss for a 
plausible tale of distress, related with heavy sighs, groans, 
and tears, to excite commiseration; sometimes affecting 
to be lame, and even blind. Sickness is a common pre- 
text among them, to be excused from any duty they dis- 
like. In trading, they take every method in their power 
to overreach the Europeans; and will disguise their per- 
sons or change their names, to defraud them. Among 
themselves, they pay no regard to private property, but 
take every advantage of bodily strength to rob their 
neighbors, not only of their goods, but of their wives. 
Yet let their provocations be ever so great, they seek no 

What is said of the Chippeways ? — What is said of them in con- 
nexion with tlie Sioux ? — How are the Knisteneaux described ?— . 
What is said of the social character of these tribes ?~Uow is tnuUng 
conducted by them ? 
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farther revenge than to obtain the mastery in wrestling. 
Murder is rarely heard of among them; and a murderer 
is so detested, that, like another Cain, he is expelled 
society, and reduced to wander about, forlorn, and for- 
saken even by his own relations and former friends. 

The desolate nature of their country renders firing dif- 
ficult to be procured; they therefore eat most of their 
victuals raw. If they cook, it is by boiling in large up- 
right vessels, made of birch-rind. As these will not ad- 
mit of exposure to the fire, stones made red-hot and put 
into the water, soon occasion it to boil, and by continuing 
the process, the cookery is completed. 

Females are here kept in a state of complete degrada- 
tion, and subjected to the most servile drudgery. Hence, 
a man marries only that he may have a slave. Yet 
they, are mild and virtuous, faithful servants, afiectionate 
wives, and indulgent mothers. When the men kill any 
beast, the women are sent to haul it to the tent, and to 
perform the various operations of splitting, drying, pound- 
ing, &c. The women cook the food; but, though of the 
highest rank, (for even these poor savages have their de- 
grees and ranks,) they wre never allowed to partake of it, 
till all the males, even the servants, have eaten what they 
think proper; and, in times of scarcity, it is frequently 
the lot of the women to be lefl without a single morsel. 
Should they be detected in helping themselves during the 
cooking, they would incur a severe chastisement, and be 
ever afler considered as having forfeited their character. 

The skin of these people is red, or copper colored; they 
are destitute of beards, and the hair of their heads is 
straight, black, and coarse. In their persons, they are 
generally tail beyond the proportion of most other nations, 

What ia sud of murder among them ? — In what manner do they 
'cook P — ^What is the condition and character of their females ? — What 
custom prevails with the females in regard to eating ? — What is the 
color of their skin ? — ^How are their persons described ? 
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and straightf-limbed. Their heads are frequently flattened 
by art; their features are regular, but their countenances 
fierce ; and their bodies are always smeared with grease 
or paint. Their eyes are large and black, their teeth 
good, and their cheek-bones prominent, especially in the 
women; who, though npt so tall as the generality of 
European females, have mostly good faces and agreeable 
persons. These Indians are accounted strong; but they 
are rather capable of enduring hardship than of patiently 
continuing any laborious exercise. 

Dress among these people seems to be used more as an 
ornament than for covering. It is composed of skins, or 
of such articles as they have obtained at the European 
factories, in exchange for their furs* They often fasten 
about half a yard of broadcloth by a girdle round their 
waists, which reaches to the middle of the thigh; and they 
tlirow a blanket loosely over their shoulders, fastening or 
holding it together by the upper corners. Such as wear 
shirts, have the collars and wristbands always open. But 
all these coverings are laid aside at their dances. Those 
who have no intercourse with Europeans, use skins in- 
stead of cloth, generally in a sparing manner. Few have 
any covering for the thighs, but they wear stockings of 
cloth, or skins, with a loose piece, two or three inches 
broad, hanging down the outside of the leg, and variously 
ornamented. Their shoes, made of the skin of the deer« 
elk, or buffalo, are very convenient for walking. The 
women wear a covering from the neck t6 the knees, some- 
times of linen, sometimes of skin, or leather, which covers 
the body, but not the arms. Their short petticoats are 
also of the same materials; and they wear shoes and 
stockings ornamented similarly with those of the men. 
Both sexes take much trouble in decorating their hair 

What ifl said of the strength of the Indiana ?— Of what is their 
dress composed ? — How is it described ? — What is said of their shoes ' 
-What is the dress of the women? 
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with plumes of feathers, porcupines' quills, and other fan- 
ciful articles. The men paint iheir faces red or black, 
and have yarious figures described on different parts of 
their bodies; but these are not the same when they go 
to war as at other times. Some make long slits in their 
ears, and stretch the lobes, by means of weights, till they 
nearly touch the shoulders, which is deemed very becom- 
ing. Others pierce the cartilage of the nose, and sus- 
pend ornaments frotn it. The women paint their faces 
in patches, frequently placing one patch by each ear, and 
sometimes a third on their foreheads. They also adopt 
,tbe ornaments of the other sex. 

The habitations of these people consist of a few poles 
stuck in the ground, fastened together at top, and covered 
with skins; with an opening in the side for entrance, and 
a small hole at the top for the egress of smoke. Or, when 
they travel, they erect a hut, with a few branches of trees 
or shrubs, covered with skins, or leaves. Skins spread 
on the ground constitute their beds; aod when the hut is 
too small for the whole family to repose thus, a frame is 
made of a few sticks, three or four feet high, upon which 
the children are placed over the adults. 

Dancing is a favorite exercise with all these tribes, 
and they never assemble on any festive occasion, but this 
makes a part of their entertainment. They have dances 
of various kinds, suited to circumstances, as the marriage 
dance, the sacrificial dance, the pipe dance, which pre- 
cedes every undertaking of importance, and the war dance; 
in all which the movements are different. This exercise, 
in which both young and old join till their strength is ex- 
hausted, is accompanied with loud imitations of the noises 
produced by the reindeer, the bear, and the wolf. 

In what manner do they attempt to ornament their persons? — 
In what manner are their habitations constnicted ? — What ia nid at 
their beds ? — What account is given of their dances ? 
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Like all other savages, they are extremely superstitious^ 
and pay great attention to dreams and omens of various 
kinds. They have also numerous magicians and sooth*- 
sayers, upon whose predictions they place the utmost re- 
liance in almost every thing that relates to the success of 
their undertakings. They believe in the existence of 
good and evil genii, from whom aU the happiness or misery 
of human life proceed. They invoke the god of battle be- 
fore they go out to war; and some of the tribes worship 
the celestial luminaries. But religion is not their prevail- 
ing characteristic; and, except when they have some ur- 
gent occasion for the assistance of their gods, they pay 
them little or no attention. 

Government among these people is of the most simple 
kind. Each tribe has its chief; but his power is rather 
persuasive than coercive: he is reverenced as a father^ 
not feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no prisons^ 
no ofBcers of justice; and one ill-judged act of violence 
would deprive him of hi» authority. In some of the 
tribes, each family appoints one of its members to assist 
the principal chief, and to watch over the interests of his 
particular family ; and in their assemblies, all that relates 
to peace or war, hunting or fishing, is solemnly discussed* 
When the general council has determined on hostilities 
with any neighboring tribe, the war kettle is put on the 
fire, as an emblem that they are going out to devour their 
enemies; the hatchet, the symbol of action, is sent to all 
their allies; the war dances begin; and the war song, or 
war whoop, resounds in all parts. The warriors are all 
volunteers, the chief having no authority to compel any 
man to go out to battle, nor, indeed, to do otherwise than 
he likes; and their prime qualities are those of giving and 
avoiding surprise, to accomplish which they sustain in- 

What is said of them in regard to supers^itioD ? — What are their 
rellj^ious notions ? — What is said of their goVernment P — ^Andof their 
Bssembiies ? — What ceremonies attend their making war ? 
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credible fatigue and hardships. At the close of the war, 
the conquerors return with their captives, who are distri- 
buted among such families as have lost one or mor^ mem- 
bers in the expedition. If those to whom a captive is thus 
presented, think well to accept him, he is adopted, and 
ever after considered as one of the family ; but if thej 
reject him, he is put to death under the most excruciating 
tortures that savage barbarity can devise. Firmness and 
self-possession mark the conduct of the Indian while suf- 
fering under the insults and cruelties of his victorious 
enemies: not a grpan aor a distortion of countenance 
escapes him; he recounts his own exploits, tells them 
what cruelties he has inflicted upon their countrymen; 
and even reproaches them with ignorance in the art of 
tormenting! 

The native instruments of war are the bow and arrows, 
the tomahawk, and tbe scalping-knife. Since the intro- 
duction of muskets among them, many tribes have laid 
naide the bow and arrows; the tomahawk is 4 kind of 
battle-axe, the handle of which, having a hollow tube 
down its whole length, and a bowl at the end, serves as 
a tobacco pipe; for these savages are fond of smoking. 
With the scalping-knife, which the warriors always wear 
suspended about their necks, they cut a circular gash 
round the crown of the heads of their prisoners of war, 
and then tear off the skin and hair, which they bear away 
as lawful prize. By these scalps they reckon the number 
of their prisoners. — Surely, these beings can have nothing 
human in them! — You are quite mistaken. They have 
no passions that are not common to men; they only suffer 
them to rule without the control of reason. In their 
friendships, they are equally warm and energetic, and are 

What takes place at the close of a war ? — How is the Indian de- 
scribed under suffering ? — What are their instruments of war ?— In 
what manner do they use the scalping knife ? — What comparison is 
made between Indians and other men ? 
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«t all times ready to senre with their lives as well as their 
fortunes, those who possess their affections. Should any 
one of these be unsuccessAil in hunting; should bis bar-* 
vest fail, or his hut be burned;, he feeJb no other effects 
from his misfortune than those of benevolence and <iom- 
miseration from the rest of his tribe and those in alHance 
with it. Their feast of the dead, held once in eight or 
ten years, also affords a striking picture of their tender^ 
ness and affection. 

As the Indians are unacquainted with letters, their hia* 
tory is in some few instances |M'eserved by hieroglyphic 
paintings and rude sculpture ; but principally by tradition. 
They have no division of time int6 weeks, but reckon days 
by sleeps; half days, by pointing to the sun at. noon; and 
quarters, by his rising and setting. Many in ^e north 
reckon their years by snows; others, in more southern 
districts, by moons, of which they estimate twelve to the 
year, but add one, called the lost moon, to every thirty. 
Their politeness in conversation is carried to excess; since 
they never contradict nor seem to discredit what is said 
in their presence. They thus avoid disputes; but it be- 
comes difficult to know what impression has been made 
on their minds. The missionaries, who have etideavored 
to convert them to Christianity, complain of this habit, as 
one of the greatest difficulties in their way. The Indians 
hear with patience the truths of the Gospel explained to 
them, and give their usual tokens of assent and approba* 
tion: but this does not imply conviction, it is only civility. 
They generally manifest a great indifference for the pro- 
ductions of art; and, if they seem to derive* pleasure from 
looking at th^n, they are seldom inqstsitive about their 
construction, or anxious to know their use. 

What is Maid of their friendships ?— What f ubstitute have they for 
letters?— How is their politeness described P-^How are these peopls 
affected by Christiani^ .» 
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On the west side of the Rocky Mountains, is a tract of 
considerable breadth, occupied by a people neither savage, 
ferocious, nor wandering, as are many of the other native 
tribes, but settled in villages, and possessing a tincture of 
civilization. They are, however, destitute of knowledge, 
and have a strong desire to be taught by white men, whose 
superiority they discern. 

These people are of diminutive stature, badly shaped, 
and unprepossessing in their appearance. Their complex- 
ion is rather lighter than the usual copper-colored brown 
of the North American tribes. The custom of flattening 
the head in infancy prevails among them, and is consider- 
ed as a personal embellishment. The hair of both sexes 
is parted at the top of the head, and thence falls loosely 
behind the ears. The men are dressed in a small robe of 
skin, reaching to the middle of the thigh, tied by a string 
across the breast, \^le its corners hanfg loosely over the 
arms. A blanket, woven with the fingers from the wool 
of their native sheep, sometimes supplies the [4ace of this 
skin ; and occasionally they throw a mat over them, to 
keep off the rain. They are very fond of the dress of 
white men, whom they call paBhishcooks, or cloth-men; 
and, whenever they can procure any of their clothes, they 
wear them in the European fashion, except that they 
never put on shoes. The robe of the women reaches only 
to the waist, and below that they have a kind of petticoat, 
reaching to the knees. The latter is made with stripes 
of the skin of the sea-otter, the beaver, or the racoon, 
twisted and interwoven with silk-grass, or bark of white 
cedar, so that the fur appears equally on both sides, and 
forms a soft and warm garment. The covering for the 
head is composed of bear-grass and cedar bark, inter* 

What is said of a people west of the Rocky M^ountains ? — What is 
their stature and complexion ? — What is the dress of the men ? — 
What is said of them in relation to the dress of white men ? — ^How is 
4he diess of the wttmeii described ? 

28 
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woven in a conic form, with a knob of the same shape at 
top. It has no brim, but is kept on by a string, which, 
passing under the chin, is fastened to a small rim within 
the hat. The colors are generally black and white, form" 
ed into various figures. In very cold weather, the women 
put on an additional vest of skins, which, being tied be- 
hind, covers the body from the arm-pits to the waist. 
They sometimes tattoo their arms and legs; and both 
sexes are very profuse in the use of ornaments, consisting 
of large blue and white beads, bears' claws, and tusks of 
elks; with bracelets of iron, copper, and brass, in various 
forms. Yet, with all their finery, they are filthy and dis- 
gusting. 

The dwellings of these people consist of pits hollowed in 
the earth, sometimes to the depth of four or five feet, and 
covered with framed timber huts. The largest are divid- 
ed by partitions into rooms ; three or four families resid- 
ing in each. An aperture is left in the roof for the smoke 
to pass through, and the entrance is by a small hole, just 
large enough for a man to squeeze his body through. In 
the centre of each room is a space, six or eight feet 
square, sunk to the depth of twelve inches below the rest 
of the floor; and here the fire is made, for which pine 
bark is preferred to any other kind of fuel. Around the 
fire-place mats are spread^ which serve for seats by day, 
and frequently for beds at night; though certain shelves 
fixed against the walls may be considered as their proper 
bedsteads. 

The females are much better treated among these peo- 
ple than among many of the North American tribes. They 
are allowed to speak freely before the meh; their opinions 
are respected; and the labors of the family are almost 
equally divided between the sexes. In disposition, these 

What 18 their ornamentB ?— Of what consist their dwellings ?— 
What is their internal structure ?— What constitutes their fumitme ' 
—How are their females treated ^ 
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people are mild and inofiensive; domestic harmony ii 
rarely disturbed by bickerings and quarrels, although the 
houses generally contain a number of families; they are 
ignorant of spirituous liquors; but they are addicted to 
gaming, (which they pursue with ruinous avidity,) and to 
begging. In traffic they are keen, acute, and intelligent, 
employing great dexterity in tbeir bargains; and they will 
even pilfer small articles, when not under fear of detec- 
tion. Blue beads are their circulating medium, as well 
as their favorite ornaments. 

On the coast of this country, the Russians have set- 
tlements, from Norfolk Sound, northward, to the Alaska 
peninsula. At the extremity of that cape, are a number 
of islands called JlkuUan, where the same people also 
have establishments. Of these, Oonalashka is the most 
considerable, and the natives may serve as a specimen of 
the population of the whole group. 



OONALASHKA (Plate XVIII. No. 71.) 

Heue we meet with a mixed race, in which the char- 
acteristics of North Americans and Mongol Tatars are 
singularly mingled. The people, few in number, are 
good-natured, submissive, and careful; but, if roused to 
anger, irascible. Their habitations are holes dug in the 
ground, and covered with a roof, over which earth is 
thrown, and grass grows upon it: hence a village has th^ 
appearance of an European buria)-ground, full of turfed 
graves. A hole in the top serves for doorway, window, 
and chimney. Fish and sea-dogs, with the fat and some 
other parts of the whale, serve these islanders for food. 

What is said of them in relation to traffic ? — What settlements of 
the Russians in this region are mentioned ? 

How are the inhabitants of Oonalashka described .?-;-In what i 
Ber are their habitations constructed ? 
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The sea-dog supplies them with most of the necessaries 
of life: their ckthes, thongs, carpets, shoes, and several 
household utensils, are made of its skin, with which also 
their canoes are covered; the gullet is converted into 
trousers and bdbts; liquors are preserved in its paunch; 
rain garments and windows are made of its entrails; its 
bristles serve as ornaments for the head; its flesh is eaten; 
and the oil produced from its fat is not only an article of 
« food, but also furnishes light and warmth in the subterra* 
neous abodes of the islanders. 

The Oonalashkans, and indeed, the Aleutians general- 
ly, are of the middle size, with strongly marked features, 
and benevolent countenances. Their dark skin is render- 
ed worse by want of cleanliness. They have full round 
faces, flat noses, black eyes and hair, but no beard; for 
this they pluck out by the roots as soon as it begins to 
grow. The costume is nearly the same for both sexes; 
and consists of a kind of shirt, made of the sea-dog's skin, 
or of the skins of various sea-birds: this is fastened round 
the neck with a broad stifl* collar, and sometimes ingeni* 
ously ornamented with glass beads, sea-parrots' beaks, 
stripes of sea-otters' skin, goats* hair, feathers, or dyed 
leather. They have also garments of feathers, in the fab- 
rication of which a person will be employed a whole year, 
and great art is displayed in the workmanship. In dry 
and cold weather, the feathers are worn inwards; but in 
rainy weather they are turned outwards, to throw oiS* the 
wet. But the proper rain dress is, as already stated, 
made of the entrails of the sea-dog, which are so effectual- 
ly sewed together as to be waterproof. A hood is attach- 
ed, which covers the head, and i^ tied under the chin. A 
wooden hat, which overshadows the eyes like an umbrella, 

*rd what uses do they convert the sea-dog ? — How are the persons 
of these people described ? — What is their costume ? — What account 
to given of their feather garments? — What coverings have they far 
the head ? 
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but is rounded off behind, is the most expensive part of 
the head-dress worn by these people, from the difficulty 
of procuring a piece of wood suitable for the purpose, and 
bringing, it to the proper shape. It is adorned with beads, 
and small ivory figures, cut from the teeth of the sea-cow, 
and with the bristles of the sea-lion's beard. The last 
are highly esteemed; for as each animal has only four 
of these bristles, the wearing of a considerable number is 
the token of a good hunter. The women wear numerous 
rings upon their fingers; and are fond of decorating their 
wrists and ankles with circles of glass beads; but they are 
generally barefooted. They also cUt their hair just' above 
the eyes in front, and tie it behind in a large bunch. 
The men suffer their locks to hang disorderly about their 
shoulders. On particular occasions, as festivals, strings 
of glass beads are suspended from small splinters of wood 
thrust through the nostrils, ears, and under lips. Tattoo- 
ing was formerly much practised by the females; but 
since the residence of the Russians among them, it is 
nearly discontinued. 

The canoes of these islanders, which are very ingeni- 
ously constructed with wooden frames, and a covering 
of sea-dogs' skins, are well calculated for shqrt voyages. 
The men display much ingenuity in carving figures of men, 
beasts, and birds, from the teeth of the sea-cow, which 
are harder than ivory; and the women are no less dexter- 
ous in the fabrication of fine mats, small baskets, and 
pocket-books, of straw, very prettily woven together. 
They also dye straw, leather, and other ornamental arti- 
cles, with very gay colors. Both sexes are extremely 
fond of snuff and brandy; but the latter is very scarce. 
Dancing is a favorite amusement with them, and is per- 
formed in the open air, to the sound of a small drum, 

What is said of the omamenta of this people P— And of the pracOioe 
of tattooing amon^ them ? — How are their canoes made ?~In what 
vaj do they display their infenaity ?— What amatemeai hftve they f 
28t 
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sometimes accompanied by shaking a bladder with pebbles 
in it. The dances consist of two or three persons hop- 
pii^ simultaneously without shifting their places. Though 
nominally Christians of the Greek church, they have 
neither ecclesiastics nor places of worship; but they have 
a superstitious reliance on a variety of charms, and admit 
of unrestrained polygamy. 



NOOTKA SOUND. (Plate XVIII. No. 72.) 

On our return from the Aleutian group to the Ameri 
can continent, we meet with a great number of islands, 
close to the northwest coast. Among these, is one called 
Q^adra and Vancouver's Island; and in this is a remark- 
able bay, called iNootka Sound, Our draughtsman has 
given us a sketch of the natives, and we will therefore 
stop a moment to consider them. They arc a quiet 
peaceable people, and not very loquacious ; but from their 
exhibiting human skulls and bones for sale, they are sus- 
pected of cannibal habits. To Europeans,' however, they 
show themselves courteous and good tempered; quick, 
indeed, in resentment, but as rapidly forgetting its cause. 
The young men are indolent ; and when not engaged in 
fishing, which is their chief employment, are generally 
found sitting about in scattered companies, or basking 
in the sand upon the beach, destitute of apparel. The 
women are always clothed, and behave with due decorum 
and reserve. Their ingenuity in the hianufacture of their 
garments is far from contemptible; and they have great 
skill in the imitative arts. 

The people of Nootka, are in general robust and well- 

What is said of their religion ? 

Where is Nootka Sound ? — ^How are the natives of this region de- 
icrihed ? — In what manner do they spend their time ?^~What is said 
of tlie women ? — How are the persons of these people described? 
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proportioned, but with less symmetry than most other 
Indians of North America; their faces are large and full, 
their cheeks high and prominent, their eyes small and 
black, noses broad and flat, lips thick, and teeth of the 
most brilliant whiteness. A cnstom prevails among them 
of compressing the foreheads of infants with strong fillets, 
so as to make the upper part of the head grow of a coni- 
cal or sugar-loaf shape. This practice causes the eye- 
brows to bo drawn up, flattens the nose, distends the 
nostrils, and sometimes produces squinting; yet they are 
by no means an ill-looking race. In common with many 
other American Indians, they extirpate their beards, by 
plucking them out by the roots; yet the hair of their 
heads is an object of their vanity, and they take great 
pains with it. Their skin is white ; and some of the wo- 
men exhibit fair complexions, and delicate, if not beau- 
tiful, features. 

Certain persons, distinguished by the title of acweeh, 
are esteemed as chiefs; but the authority of each seems 
to extend no farther than bis own family, who acknow- 
ledge him as their head. 

The houses of these people are made of very long and 
broad planks, resting upon the edges of each other, and 
tied together with writhes of the pine bark. The only 
doors and windows they have, consist of the holes result- 
ing from the unequal length of the planks. Some slen- 
der upright posts on the outside, and some larger poles, 
set aslant within, are the only support of these fragile 
* wooden walls.' 

We must now cross the American continent, to visit 
Canada. In our progress we shall meet with several 
Indian tribes, thinly scattered over a large extent of bar- 

Wlmt custom have they with their infants ? — What is said of their 
beards and hair ? — And of their chiefs ? — In what manner are their 
houses built ? — What is said of the Indian tribes between those al- 
ready described and Canada ? 
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rea country, intersected with rocks, lakes, and rivers; but 
as they present little of interest in their peculiar manner? 
beyond what has been related of them generally, we shall 
pass them by, and hasten to the abodes of civilized society. 



CANADA. 

This country is a British possession, but the population 
is mostly of French descent; and the French language is 
generally in use. The government is free; and Chris- 
tians of all denominations are tolerated. Learning has 
made so little progress, that few of the natives can either 
read or write. 

The higher classes of Canadians much resemble those 
in the provincial parts of England and France ; but the 
occupiers of the land, who are termed habitants, differ 
from both. They are described as * honest, hospitable, 
religious, inoffensive, uninformed, possessing much sim- 
plicity; indolent, attached to ancient prejudices, and, 
limiting their exertions to the acquisition of necessaries, 
negligent of the conveniences of life. Their propensity 
to inaction retains many in a state of poverty; but, as their 
wants are circumscribed, they are happy. Contentment 
of mind and mildness of disposition, seem to be the lead- 
ing features in their character. They have little desire 
for novelty or improvement; and exhibit no great portion 
of genius.' 

At an early period of life, the Canadian is healthy and 
robust, and can with patience and resolution encounter 
great fatigues in case of necessity. But his strength is 
not of long duration, and he soon looks old. His natural 

What general account ia given of Canada? — How are the people 
of Canada described ? — What are the leading features of theur charac- 
ter ?— What 18 said of a Canadian in early life ? — What is his soeial 
character f 
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love of indolence and spirit of independence makes him a 
bad servant; though, as a master, he is kind and indul- 
gent. Accustomed to concern himself only in his own 
affairs, he is not remarkable for constancy in friendship; 
and is rarely liable to be over reached in traffic. 

Both men and women frequently live to an advanced 
age; many of the latter are handsome when young; but 
exposure to the weather, and the laborious toils of the 
field, in which they are obliged to take their full propor- 
tion, soon render them of a sallow hue and masculine 
form. Each family can supply its wants from- its own 
resources: they manufacture their own linei^and woollen 
stuffs; tan the hides of their cattle; make shoes and 
stockings; and are their own tailors, carpenters, masons, 
and wheelers. 

The opposite extremes of heat and cold are experienced 
in this country. The winter, which is of about seven 
months' continuance, is the season of general amusement: 
all thoughts of business are then laid aside, and every one 
devotes himself to pleasure. Convivial parties, dancing, 
and card-playing, and other social amusements, are re- 
sorted to at this period; or, by means of sledges, called 
carioles, they glide over deep snows and frozen rivers, 
with surprising celerity. During the winter, the Canadi- 
ans never go out otherjvise than enveloped in furs from 
head to foot. Their caps entirely cover their ears, the 
back of the neck, and the greater part of the face. Large 
thick cloaks completely secure the body; and they have 
gloves, muflfs, and shoes of fur. Thus effectually guard- 
ed, they travel in open carioles; for much of the pleasure 
of using them consistis in seeing and being seen; and the 
ladies always go out dressed in rich furs. 

At the beginning of winter, the hahitanls kill hogs, cattle. 

What is said of their health, longevity, and occupation ? — What is 
the temperature of the climate ' — How do the Canadians pass their 
time in winter ? 
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and poultry, sufficient to serve them till spring, as well as 
to supply the markets. The carcasses they either store 
in the garrets of their houses, where they soon become 
frozen and keep without injury; or they bury them in the 
snow, and dig them out as wanted. Vegetables are pre- 
served in a similar manner. The markets are at this 
season most abundantly supplied. 



UNITED STATES. 

The inhabitants of the United States may be cfivided 
into two great classes, those of European and those of 
African descent. The last, brought into the country by 
force, are generally held in slavery, and exhibit most of 
the debased qualities of the servile condition. A con- 
siderable and increasing number of them, however, have 
been emancipated. These are still unenlightened and hold 
a low rank in morals. The European race is derived 
from the English, Irish, Scotch, German, Dutch, French, 
Swedish, and Welsh stock. The great mass of the in- 
habitants is of English and Irish origin. New England 
was settled almost entirely by Englishmen. In Nev 
York there are considerable numbers of Dutch origin. 
In Pennsylvania one fourth of the inhabitants are Ger- 
mans, and many of them Irish, who are also numerous 
in the western states. Many of the inhabitants of South 
Carolina are descended from French protestants, whom 
the bigotry of Louis 'XIV. had exiled. The Scotch race 
is scattered over the United States. A considerable pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Louisiana are descendants 
of Spaniards and French. These various races are now 

What is their custom in regard to stores of provisions ? 

Into how many classes may the inhabitants of the United States 
be divided ?— What is said of the African class ?— In what manner 
is the European portion scattered over the country ? 
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blended into one common mass, to which the indefinite 
and unappropriate name of Americans is given. A dis- 
tinctive national appellation is very much to be desired for 
the sake of precision and convenience. A national char- 
acter can hardly be said to be sufficiently formed in the 
United States. Different portions of the union have dif- 
ferent habits and tastes. One quality b, however, charac- 
teristic of the whole community — a love of liberty and in- 
dependence, which, properly guided, cannot fail to make 
a high minded population. 

The constitution by which the present form of govern- 
ment was established, went into operation on the fourth 
of March, 1789. The numerous defects of the preced- 
ing confederation led to a general convention, at which 
George Washington presided, and the result of their la- 
bors was the admirable system under which the republic 
has advanced so rapidly to prosperity. A brief outline of 
its provisions is all that can here be given. The branches 
of the government are executive, legislative, and judicial. 
The first is vested in a President, who must be a natural- 
born citizen, and of the age of thirty-five years. He is 
elected for four years, by electors chosen in each state 
for that purpose only. He is commander in chief of the 
army and navy, and of the militia when called into the 
service of the United States, and has power to grant re^ 
prieves and pardons, except in cases of impeachment. 
He appoints to public offices, and makes treaties, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. In case of the 
death or removal of the President, his place is supplied 
by a Vice President, elected at the same time. The leg- 
islative power is vested in a Congress, composed of a 

What is said respecting a national character in the United States ? 
•^When was the present form of gqyernment established ? — What 
are the difierent departments of the government ? — What is said in 
relation to the President and the executive department ?«>-What ac« 
oount is given of the legishitive deparUnent ? 
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Senate and House of Representatives, who form distinct 
chambers, and have each a negative voice on the other's 
proceedings. The first is elected by the legislative body 
of each state for the term of six years. Each state is ea** 
titled to two senators. The representatives are chosen by 
the people in proportion to the population, for the term of 
two years. The judiciary power is vested in a Supreone 
Coi^rt, and such inferior courts as congress may from time 
to time establish. The judges hold their offices during 
good behavior, and take cognizance of cases arising ua* 
der the constitution and laws of the United States, of such 
as affect ambassadors and consuls, and of cases of admi* 
ralty and maritime jurisdiction. 

It is the peculiar privilege of the citizens of the United 
States to be exempt from all dictation on the score of 
religion. There is no established church, out of the pale 
of which no man can enjoy civil favors. All sects are 
alike in the eye of the constitution, and are lefl to depend 
upon their own merits. The great body of the people are 
of the christian belief. The Jews form a very small pro- 
portion of the population. In consequence of their par- 
taking of equal privileges, the character of this race is 
far more elevated here than in Europe. The following 
are the chief* denominations of Christians — Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Friends or Quakers, Congregationalists, 
Roman Catholics, Methodists, Baptists, German Luther- 
ans, Moravians, Universalists, Mennonists, Tunkers, and 
Shakers. 

In no part of the world is education more generally 
diffused than in the United States. The humblest of 
the people have received the elementary branches of it. 
The enlightened policy of most of the states brings the 

What account is given of th^ judiciary department ? — What is said 
to be the peculiar privilege of the citizens of the United States .'— 
What is said of the Jews ?-— What are the principal religious denomi* 
nations.^ — ^What is said of education? 
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meJBAs of knowledge to every man's door, and renders it 
AS. cheap as possible. In the New England states this 
system has been carried into effect with the greatest suc- 
cess. The general government has followed the same 
laudable course in the new states. The higher branches 
of learning are not so generally nor so studiously cultivat- 
ed as in £urope. There are none of those splendid es- 
tablishments, such as Oxford and Cambridge, in which 
immense salaries maintain the professors of literature in 
monastic idleness. Many institutions, however, exist, in 
which the classical languages and the different branches 
of philosophy are taught with success. The chief of 
these are Harvard University, in Massachusetts; Yale 
college, in Connecticut; Union college, in New York; 
and Nassau Hall college, in New Jersey. The United 
States have not formerly been as successful in the culti-* 
vation of elegant literature as some older countries. Men 
of letters by profession are not numerous; but in the sci*- 
ences and learned professions, sufficient proof has been 
given that the American mind is in nowise inferior to that 
of^Europe. 

The population of no country in the world ever enjoyed 
the necessaries and comforts of life in such abundance as 
that of the United States. The high rate of wages, the 
great demand for labor of all kinds, the plenty of provi-^ 
sions, the cheapness of land, and the lightness of taxes, 
connected with the absence of all restrictions upon indus- 
try, and the character of the institutions, would naturally 
produce such a result* It has been computed that a 
laborer can earn as much in one day as will furnish bread 
and meat to himself, wife and four children for three flays 

What is said of it in New England and the new itates ?— And of 
the higher branches of learning ? — What are the principal literazy 
establishments in the countrj ? — What is said in relatidn to the neces- 
ncies of life ?~-What is said of the productiFeness of labor in this 
eoantry? 

29 
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nearly. It is observed by travellers — and tbe observation 
agrees with facts known in regard to lower animals — that 
this abundance of substantial and nourishing diet has had 
a visible effect upon the human frame. In the western 
country, in particular, where the climate is good, and 
rural occupations prevail, the great size and athletic 
frames of the men have struck foreigners with surprise. 



MEXICO. (Plate XVIL No. 66-^63,) 

Southwest of the United States is the country of 
Mexico, which, till within these few years, was a Spanish 
colony, but now it is independent. Roman Catholicism 
is the established religion ; and it has been calculated that 
one-fifth of the Spanish settlers are ecclesiastics, monks, 
or nuns. Education is partially afforded to the inhabit* 
ants by the university of Mexico, and by some colleges 
and public schools belonging to the religious orders ; but 
there is no diffusion of any thing like general and practical 
knowledge. Yet, though liters^ture is in a languid state, 
the sciences have made more progress here than in any 
other part of Spanish America. 

The population of this country, which is composed of 
various elements, is divided into seven classes: 1. Whites^ 
born in Europe; 2. Creoles, born of Spanish parents in 
America; 3. Mestizoes , or descendants of Whites and 
Indians; 4. Mulattoes. sprung from Whites and Negrpes; 
5. Zambas, the offspring of Indians and Negroes; 6. /»- 
dians, who are the copper-colored indigenous race; and, 
7. J^rican JSegroes. 

What has been obaerved by travellers, which is illustrated by refer- 
ence to the western country ? 

What is said of Mexico generally ? — ^And of the education and 
literature of the country P-^Into how many clastes is the populatioil 
of the country divided f-^What are these classes ? 
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The Mexicans are of good stature, well-proporticHied; 
and so free from personal defects, that there is scarcely 
upon the earth a nation in which fewer deformed persons 
are to be met with. Their skin is of a copper color; and 
they have good complexions, narrow foreheads, black eyes, 
white, firm, regular teeth, and thick glossy black hair. 
Among the young women, many are very fair and beauti- 
ful; yet, upon the whole, the appearance of these people is 
not interesting. They employ much of their time in 
eating, having no less that eight meals a day, in which 
chocolate is a very considerable article. The passion for 
strong liquors is carried to great excess. All the ladies 
dmoke small cigars, which they carry about them in a 
gold or silver case, suspended by a riband at their side. 
As soon as one cigar is exhausted, another is lighted; 
and they only cease to smoke when they eat or sleep. 

The Spanish inhabitants are commonly clothed in silks; 
their hats being adorned with belts of gold, and roses of 
diamonds: even the slaves have bracelets and necklaces 
of gold, silver, pearls, and gems. The ladies are dis* 
tinguished for gallantry; in other words, infamous for 
their licentiousness. 

•' The Mexican Indians," says M. Humboldt, '' taken 
collectively, offer a picture of extreme misery. Banished 
into the most barren districts, indolent from nature, and 
still more so from their political condition, they live only 
from hand to mouth. We should seek almost in vain 
among them for individuals who enjoy any thing like a 
certain mediocrity of fortune. Instead, however, of a 
comfortable independency, a few families are found, 
whose fortune appears so much the more colossal, as it 
is the least expected in this class of the population ; and 

How are the persons of the Mexicans described ? — How do they 
employ their time ? — What offensive practice of the Mexican ladiei 
ismentioiied ? — ^In what manner do they dress ? — How does Humboldt 
describe the Mexican Indians? 
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under the appearance of poverty, they possess conradera- 
ble wealth." 

The senses of these people are very acute, especially 
that of sight, which they enjoy unimpaired to the latest 
age. Their constitutions are sound, their health robust; 
and, though most of them die of acute di3eases, it is not 
uncommon for them to attain the age of a hundred years. 
They are moderate in eating, and their diet consists 
chiefly of vegetables; but the practice of drunkenness is 
so common among them, that the police of the city of 
Mexico sends round tumbrels to collect such as are found 
stretched in the streets. When they recover their senses, 
an iron ring is put upon their ankles, and they are em- 
ployed in cleansing the streets for three days. Yet, so 
inveterate is the habit, many return to their liquor as soon 
as they recover their liberty, and are soon again in con- 
finement. 

'' When an Indian attains a certain degree of civiliza- 
tion, he displays a comprehensive mind, a judicious logic, 
and a particular disposition to seize the finest differences 
in the comparison of objects. He reasons coolly and 
orderly; but he nevfer manifests that versatility of imagi- 
nation, that glow of sentiment, and that creative animating 
art, which characterize the nations of the south of !l£urope, 
and several tribes of African Negroes." The music and 
dancing of these people also partake of this want of gaiety : 
their songs are melancholy and terrific. The women 
show more vivacity than the men; but, being allowed to 
take no part in the dances, they are only present to pre- 
pare fermented liquors for the dancers of the other sex. 

The Mexicans manifest a particular taste for painting, 
as well as for the art of carving in wood and stone; and 

What is said of the senses of these people ? — Wh^t is said of their 
diet and habits of drunkenness ? — What account is given of an In- 
dian when he has become partially civilized ? — What is said of their 
amusements ?— What la said of the MexicanI in relation to the via.* 
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their aptitude for imitation is very great. With only a 
bad knife, they make well finished toys, and carve images 
out of the hardest wood. Their taste for flowers has not 
diminished, since their first discovery by the Spaniards* 

Notwithstanding the long residence of the Roman Oath* 
plies in this country, who have endeavored by treachery » 
violence, and cruelty, to make converts, the natives still 
retain many of their ancient practices. When a person 
dies, certain masters of the funeral ceremonies are called 
in, who decorate the body with a number of pieces of 
paper cut for the purpose, and sprinkle the head with 
water, saying, ** This was the water used in the time of 
life." They then dress it in a habit suitable to the rank, 
wealth, or circumstances attending the death of the party. 
If the deceased has been a warrior, he is clothed in one 
sort of garb; if a merchant, in another; if an artist, in 
that of the protecting deity of his art ; if a drunkard, in 
the habit of the god of wine. With the habit, they give 
the defunct a jug of water, and different pieces of paper, 
with directions for the use of each.. With the first they 
say: " By means of this, you will pass, without danger, 
Jbetween the two mountains which fight against each 
other." With the second he is told, that he will <* walk, 
without obstruction, along the road, which is defended 
by the great serpent;" and so of the rest. A domestic 
quadruped, resembling a little dog, is killed, to accom- 
pany the deceased in his journey to the invisible world; 
and a string is tied about its neck, to enable it to pass 
what they term "the deep river of new waters." This 
animal is either burned or buried with the body of its mas- 
ter, according to the manner in which he died. 

What influence has ehristianity exerted upon them? — What are 
the persons called who have the care of the dead ?-^What are their 
funeral oeremoniei ? 

29 ♦ 
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BRAZIL. (Plate XVI. No. 62.) 

■ 

Descending from Mexico by the isthmus of Panama^ 
we arrive in South America; and, passing over a portion 
of New Granada, which offers nothing worthy of par- 
ticular observation, we enter the Portuguese empire of 
Brazil. 

This province, till lately, belonged to the king of Portu- 
gal, and partook of the same absolute species of govern- 
ment. It is now, however, independent; and, with the 
title of an empire, has a free constitution. The religioa 
is Roman Catholicism. Education has been much neg- 
lected^ and literature, with the arts and sciences, can 
scarcely be said to exist here. 

The European settlers are in general gay, and fond of 
pleasure; yet extremely observant of the ceremonies ap- 
propriated to the Virgin Mary, whose effigies are stuck 
up in a glass case at every corner. Cloaks and swords 
are generally worn by the men. The ladies have fine 
dark eyes, with animated countenances, and their heads 
are adorned with their tresses tied with ribands, and 
flowers. Convents and monasteries are numerous; man- 
ufactories rare. Labor is chiefly performed by slaves; 
even the monks, and clergy keejjing them. 

The country people, who are not engaged in mining, 
live in small mud cottages, covered with tiles, or with the 
leaves of earnauba. Hammocks usually supply the place 
of beds, and not unfrequently are substitutes for chairs. 
The best cottages are furnished with a table; but it is 
more usual for the family, at meal time, to squat 6pon a 

What ia aaid of the country between Mexico and Brazil ?— What 
account is given of this country ? — What is said of the European 
■ettlers ?— How are the ladies described ? — In what manner do the 
country people live P-^W^hat are their habits in relation to eating? 
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mat in a circle on the floor, with the dishes, bowls, or 
gourds in the centre. Knives and forks are not much 
known; and not at all used, by the lower orders. Before 
a meal, a basin of water and a towel are handed round, 
that every one may wash his hands before he eats; and 
the same ceremony is repeated at the conclusion. The 
dress of the men, when al home, consists only of a shirt 
and drawers: the women have a still more slovenly look, 
as they have nothing on but an under garment and a 
petticoat. Children, to a certain age, go quite naked. 
When the women go abroad, which m but rarely, they 
throw over their heads and shoulders a large piece of 
white cloth, and put shoes upon their feet, which at ali 
Other times are bare. The female employment consists 
of spinning and needle work; the men milk the cows and 
goats. No females of free birth are ever seen employed 
in any* kind of labor in the open air, excepting that of 
occasionally fetching wood or water, if the men happen 
to be absent. 

In the mining districts, where riches are supposed to 
abound, the most abject poverty prevails. The property 
of the inhabitants consists simply of slaves, and a few rude 
instruments necessary for working the mines. The dwell- 
ings are wretched hovels, composed of wicker-work and 
mud, with only a hole for a window, ifj the door be not 
deemed sufficient for the admission of light; and the walls 
are full of cracks, that are seldom stopped. The beds 
consist of coarse cotton cases filled with dried grass, or 
the leaves of maize; and of these seldom more than two 
are found in one house, the rest of the family sleeping on 
hides, or mats, spread upon the earthen floor. One or 
two tables, with a couple of chairs, and a few stools, or 
benches, supply the place of all other furniture. A few 

How is their dresg described ? — What account is given of the 
women? — What is said of the mining districts? — ^What w said of 
the dwellings? — ^And of the furniture ? 
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cups, a cofTee-pot, and a drinking cup, are generallj of 
pilver; and sometimes a wash-hand basin, of the same 
material, is ostentatiously handed to strangers, forming a 
striking contrast with the other utensils. The food of 
these people is coarse; and water their only beverage. 
Their dress corresponds with their mode of living: the 
children generally go naked; and the youths have onljr 
cotton trousers and a jacket. The men, when at home^ 
wear a capotCy or mantle, wrapped about them, and wood- 
en clogs; but when they go abroad, they put on their 
reserved suit, and appear in all the gaiety of splendid 
attire. The general poverty and meanness of the female 
clothing render the women reluctant to appear before 
any but the members of their own family ; hence they are 
rarely seen abroad. 

The native Indians are of various tribes, and speak 
different languages; but all agree in wearing no clothes. 
They are of a copper color, with long coarse black hail , 
but, like other Americans, destitute of beards. Strong, 
lively, and gay, they are subject to few diseases. They 
adorn themselves with feathers, and are fond of feasts, 
at which they dance immoderately. They believe in the 
existence of a good and an evil principle; but have 
neither temples, idols, nor any external religious forms. 
Their huts are made of the branches of trees, and the 
roofs of palm-leaves. Their furniture consists chiefly 
of hammocks, and dishes, or cups, made of calibashes, 
painted black within and red without. Their knives are 
made of a sort of stone and split canes; and they have 
baskets, of different sizes, chiefly made of palm-leaves. 
Their arms are bows, arrows, and wooden clubs^ Whea 
they travel, they suspend their hammocks between two 

What is raid of the food of these people ? — What is said of their 
dress? — What is said of their language, dress, and complexion P — ^In 
what manner do they adorn themselves ? — What is said of their fur- 
niture ? 
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trees. The flesh of ^monkeys fonns a considerable part 
of their animal food; and they generally have several of 
them ready roasted and blackened with smoke, ranged 
against the walls of their huts. The manner of roasting 
these creatures contributes singularly to render their 
appearance disagreeable to the eyes of civilized men. A 
little grating, or lattice, of very hard wood is formed, and 
raised about twelve inches from the ground: ,the monkey 
is skinned, and bent into a sitting posture, the head usual- 
ly resting on the arms, which are meagre and long; but 
sometimes they are crossed behind the back. It is then 
tied on the grating, a iire is kindled below, and the mon- 
key, enveloped in smoke and flame, is broiled and black- 
ened at the same time. The flesh is lean and dry; and 
after being thus exposed to the Are, will keep free from 
putrefaction for a great length of time. Some Europeans 
are obliged at times to feed upon these animals; but they 
always take off the head and arms before they are cooked, 
in order to divest them of their otherwise disgusting ap- 
pearance. 

The picture given of the South Amefican Indians in 
Brazil, may serve also for those in the Spanish settle- 
ment east of the' Andes. We shall, therefore, cross those 
mountains, and take a view of the ancient seat of the 
Incas. 



PERU. 

When the Spaniards first broke into this country, they 
found a race of people far advanced in the arts of life, 
surrounded by riches, and voluptuous in their manners. 

What forms their principal food ?— How is it prepared ?— What is 
said generally of the Indians in Brazil ? 

What is said of the people of Peru, whed the country was entered 
hy the Spaniards ? 
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Gold was 80 common among them that it was put to the ^ 
most ordinary uses, as iron or brass are in other countries. 
They worshipped the sun; and their. Incas were at once 
their high priests and their sovereigns. Their superiority, 
however, seems long since to have vanished, either before 
the sword of the conquerors, or the slavery imposed by 
them ; and it is impossible to recognise in the present race 
of Peruvians, any decided marks of the advancement of 
their forefathers beyond the verge of savage life. They 
are commonly of low stature ; and though strong and well- 
proportioned, some are remarkably short. Their deep 
black hair, which is thick and long, harsh and coarse as 
that of a horse, is worn loose by the men; but the females 
plait theirs behind with a riband, and cut it short in front 
just above the eyebrows. The greatest insult that can be 
offered to either sex is to cut off the hair; and when this 
is done by way of punishment, they never forgive the dis- 
grace put upon them. Their dress consists of white cot- 
ton drawers, reaching to the calf of the leg, loose, and 
edged with lace. Instead of ft shirt, they wear a black 
cotton frock, in the form of a sack, with two openings for 
the arms, and a third for the head lb pass through. Over 
this, they throw a serge cloak, and cover the head with a 
hat. This dress is never put off, even when they sleep. 
Such as have acquired property, particularly those who 
follow the profession of barbers and blood-letters, distin- 
guish themselves by the fineness of their drawers, and 
wear shirts with lace four or five fingers broad, fastened 
round the neck like a ruff. Though they wear no stock- 
ings, they have silver or gold buckles in their shoes; and 
their cloak, which is of fiil^e cloth, is often adorned with 
gold or silver lace. 

The Creoki, or natives of Spanish descent, are well 

What was their religion? — How are their persons described.' — 
What is their dress ? — What is said of such as have acqtured prop- 
erty ?~What is said of the Creolei f 
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tnade, and of good stature, with lively agreeable coun- 
tenances. The MesHzoeSy or mixed race, are likewise 
generally well made, very robust, and of^en taller than 
the ordinary size. The toen cut off their hair, to distin- 
guish themselves from the Indians; but the females do 
not. They wear a blue cloth, manufactured in the coun- 
try; and the women affect to dress after the Spanish 
fashion. 

Peru abounds more in women than men; and the 
females enjoy a better state of health, owing to the early 
intemperance of the men. Rum and brandy are drunk by 
persons of all ranks; but the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors chiefly prevails among the Mestizoes. Gaming is 
carried to an extravagant height. The common people 
and the Indians are much addicted to pilfering; but daring 
or extensive robberies are rarely heard of. 

CHILI. (Plate XVI. No. 63.) 

This country lies south of Peru, and consists of a nar- 
row slip of land between the Andes and the Pacific ocean. 
It formed a portion of the Spanish dominions in the west- 
ern world, but has lately shaken off the yoke. 

The native Chilese are a bold intrepid people; and 
may rather be said to have suffered the Spaniards to set- 
tle among them, than to have been conquered by them. 
When first invaded, they made a stubborn resistance; 
they continued the war for the long period of fifly years; 
and have ever since given the Spaniards more trouble than 
any other native tribe. They never sue for peace; and 

What is said of the Mestizoes? — ^What comparison is made be- 
tween the men and women in this country ? — What is said of the 
propensity K)f the people for intemperance and gaming? 

What is said of Chili ?— What is said of the native Chilese ?— What 
is said of the contest between them andihe Spaniards ? 
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their invadef a were always obliged not only to make the 
first overtures, bat even to purchase it by presents. In* 
stead of extending their conquests in this quarter, the 
Spaniards were reduced to the necessity of covering their 
frontiers with forts erected at proper distances. Still 
nearly one half of Chili, with some of the country south- 
ward of it, is possessed by tribes of the aborigines, under 
the name of AraucamauBf so called from the small pro- 
vince of Arauco. Though not above the middle size, 
they are strong and robust, and have a truly martial ap- 
pearance. Their copper color is of a lighter tint than in 
most of the northern and central tribes. They have a 
face nearly round; and their eyes, though small, are full 
'of expression; the nose is flattened, but the mouth well 
made, with white and uniform teeth. Their hair is long 
.end black, which they bind up on the top of the head; 
but carefully extirpate their beards; for they despise the 
beards of Europeans, as marks of barbarism. The wo- 
men are often handsome, endued with a strong consti- 
tution, and, free from sedentary or careful occupations, 
they seldom become gray before the age of sixty or 
seventy, nor bald before eighty; and many outlive a 
hundred years, with their teeth, sight, and memory unim- 
paired. 

The minds of these people correspond with the lagor 
of their bodies. They are intrepid warriors, enthusiastic 
lovers of liberty, patient of the fatigues and privations of 
war, and prodigal of their lives in defence of their coun- 
try. Yet are they courteous, hospitable, faithful to their 
engagements, grateful for benefits, and generous and 
humane towards the vanquished. Pity that these bright 
qualities should be tarnished with pride, presumption, 
drunkenness, and sloth! 

How are the persons of the Araucanians described ?-^How are the 
women described ?-— Whal is the intellectoal and social character of 
this people ? 
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The Araucanians prefer a short compact dress, as best 
adapted to their warlike character. A woollen shirt, or 
doublet, with tight breeches, and a mantle reaching ta 
the kaee, is their ordinary costume; and, from its con- 
venient form, has been adopted by the Spaniards in this 
quarter. The general color is blue; but the mantle is 
sometimes red or white, and bordered with various colors. 
Their heads are encompassed with an embroidered woollen 
band, ornamented with plumes of feathers. The females 
wear a gown reaching to the feet,, but without sleeves, 
and fastened on the shoulders with silver brooches. It 
is bound round the waist with a girdle, confined by a 
silver clasp in front. A short mantle covers the upper 
part of the body, and woollen boots, or leather sandals, 
are sometimes worn ; but in general the feet and legs are 
bare. The whole dress is of wool, and the color blue, 
with few exceptions. The women suffer their hair, divid* 
ed into tresses, to fall on their shoulders, but decorate it 
with glittering stones. Bracelets, necklaces, and rings, 
are also worn ; and most of the lower classes have orna- 
ments of silver. 

Though the Araucanians do not change their residen- 
ces, like the migratory tribes, still they have an aversion 
to live in communities. Cities they look upon as prisons, 
and they place their houses, at a distance from each other, 
on the banks of rivers. These habitations descend from 
father to son; and are only removed in cases of extreme 
necessity. They are commonly surrounded with trees, 
under the shade of which the family t^e their meals. 
Polygamy prevails among them; each wife has a distinct 
apartment, and daily presents her husband with a dish of 
food cooked at her own fire. Cleanliness is a character- 

What is said of their dress ? — ^What is the color of it? — How do 
the females dress ? — In what manner do they ornament themselves ? 
—What is said of their residences and habitations?— And of matri- 
mony and education? 

80 
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istic of the nation; both sexes bathe daily in the n?er, 
and are expert swimmers. The education of the Arau- 
caniane is limited to horsemanship, the use of arms, and 
tne practice of eloquence; for which last their language 
is well adapted. 

The food of these people consists chiefly of grain and 
herbs; maize and potatoes are most esteemed; bread 
made of the latter is generally eaten; such a^ is made of 
grain being reserved for festivals. They prepare several 
kinds of beer and cider from maize, apples, and other 
fruits; and they are fond of wine, which they procure 
from the Spaniards in exchange for cattle and cloaks; 
barter being their only method of trading. Although 
frugal and temperate in their ordinary meals, great feasts 
are sometimes made, at which the company consume more 
animal food and various kinds of liquors, than would serve 
the family for a twelvemonth. They are fond of drinking 
and diversions of all sorts ; which they call ' changing 
their minds.' Music, dancing, and gaming, are their 
principal amusements; but their music is bad, and their 
songs are harsh and disagreeable. The women dance 
alone, and rarely join the men in this national exercise. 

The Spanish population of Chili is derived mostly from 
the northern province, and mingled with a few English, 
French, and Italians. The Creoles are well made, 
honorable, intrepid, and liberal; yet vain, and fond of 
pleasure. The men generally dress in the French fash- 
ion; the women in that of Peru; but the Chilese ladies 
wear long gowns, and have a more modest air. Wealth is 
wasted in the purchase of rich dresses, liveries, coaches, 
and titles. The common people, dispersed through a wide 
extent of country, lead a happy and tranquil life, amidst 
the pleasures of a delicious climate and productive soil. 

What is their food?— What is said of their feasts?— And of their 
.amusements ? — What is said of the Spanish population in Chili ?-^ 
How do th« common people live f 
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Fond of gaiety, music, and poetry, and constantly on 
horseback, in a salubrious air, they preserve healthy and 
robust constitutions. 



PATAGONIANS. 

f These people occupy the southern extremity of America, 
imd are remarkable for being the most gigantic race on 
the earth; six feet and a half being their average height, 
with a bulk in full proportion ; only their hands and feet 
are small. They are a warlike tribe ; yet courteous and 
humane. Their complexion is the usual copper color 
of American Indians. Their hair is straight, black, and 
coarse, and tied back with a string: neither sex wear any 
covering on the head. They are generally clad in skins 
of the guanaco, sewed together into pieces, about six feet 
long and five broad, which are wrapped as a cloak round 
their body, with the hairy side inwards, and fastened with 
a girdle about the waist. This cloak reaches to the 
heels; but the upper part is generally suffered to fall back 
from the shoulders; so that, notwithstanding the rigor of 
the climate, the wearer is naked from the girdle upwards. 
Some wear the puncho, or habit of the Araucanians, made 
of the wool of the guanaco; and all have a kind of tight 
drawers, with buskins that reach from the middle of the 
leg to the instep, and pass under the heel, while the rest 
of the foot is bare. Several of these people, who have 
been seen by our navigators, have painted patches on 
their faces; and each carries a missile weapon, consisting 
of two round stones, each about a pound weight, covered 
with leather, and fastened to the ends of a string eight feet 
long. When this is used, one stone in held in the hand, 

Where are the Patagonians ? — How are their persons described ? — 
'What is said of their dress ?*-How do those appear seen by our navi 
gators ? — What is said of their use of weapons ? 
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and the other whirled round the head till it has acquired 
sufficient velocity, and then it is discharged at the objbct. 
So expert are they in the use of this weapon, that they 
will hit a small mark, at a considerable distance, with 
both stones. When used in pursuit of the ostrich or the 
guanaco, the stones are so managed, that, without inflict- 
ing a blow, they twirl the cord round the animal's legs; 
and, thus entangled, it becomes an easy prey. They ap- 
pear to eat raw flesh, without any regard to cleanliness; 
and have little or no curiosity. Both sexes are good 
equestrians; and their horses, though small and lean, are 
very active. Men, women, and children, are constantly 
on horseback, pursuing the game, or the wild beasts, with 
which their plains abound; and they are said to resemble 
the Tatars of Asia, as well in their nomadic habits, as 
in their practice of plundering travellers. They dry the 
bones of their dead, and then transport them to the desert 
on the sea coast, where they are placed in huts surround- 
ed by the skeletons of their horses. 



TERRA DEL FUEGO. (Plate XVI. No. 64.) 

The name given to this island by the Portuguese nav- 
igators, who discovered it, signifies Land of Fire : it is, 
however, a dreary region, bleak, barren, and mountainous, 
where winter holds an almost uninterrupted sway. The 
name was occasioned by the vast number of fires, added 
to the flames of some volcanoes, which were visible on 
its first appearance. The natives are of the middle stat- 
ure, with broad faces, flat noses, and high cheek-bones. 
They paint their bodies, which are naturally fair, and 
clothe themselves in seals' skins. Shell-fish constituto 

What do they eat ?— What else is Jidd of this people ? 
What is the meaniug of the name Terra del Fuego?— How was it 
oeoasioned ?— What account is given of the natives ? 
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their principal food. Their miserahle huts are of a coni- 
cal form. With the exception of a few glass beads, which 
they accepted from the crew of a Spanish vessel^that wa§ 
wrecked on their island, they have looked with indifference 
upon all that has been shown them by navigators, and 
appear totally devoid of that curiosity which is generally 
characteristic of man. Those on the south side are said 
to be treacherous and sanguinary ; but those on the north 
are represented as simple and harmless. 



POLYNESIA. 

We are now at the southern extremity of America, 
from whence we must enter the vast expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean. Here a multitude of islands are scattered 
about, generally very small, and for the most part in 
groups. They have been recently discovered; and as 
they belong to neither of the ancient divisions of the earthy 
the general term Polynesia, or Many Islands, has been 
employed to designate them. A few shades of difference 
are observable among the inhabitants, but still in their 
leading characteristics they bear a strong resemblance to 
each other. A visit, therefore, to a few of the most re- 
markable will be sufficient for our present purpose. 

Easter Island first attracts our attention^ as we ad- 
vance into the Pacific, or South Sea, as it is frequently 
called. Here is a race of slender well made savages, of 
a tawny complexion, with pleasing oval countenances, and 
agreeable manners; intelligent and quick in tneir ob- 
servations, hospitable to strangers, but most audacious 
thieves. Or^ rather, accustomed to consider all things 
common among themselves, they cannot conceive why 

Where is PolynenaP — What does the teim signify ? — ^What island 
. is first named, as coming under this denomination ? — ^How are the in" 
habitants described ? 

30» 
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their visiters should claim an ezclasive right to objects 
which they wish,to possess. Honesty and dishonesty are 
equally foreign from their ideas. The common houses 
are miserable huts, to each of which a subterraneous 
storehouse is attached. They have some places of public 
assembly, fifly or sixty feet long, and ten or twelve bioad» 
shaped like an inverted Canoe, with several openings on 
one side. As the scarcity of wood prevents their buildin|r 
many canoes; they make a kind of rafts of sugar-cane 
matting, covered with rushes, to support themselves in 
the water. Certain colossal busts, carved out of a red 
porous stone, mark their places of sepulture, and give a 
peculiar character to the island. 

Pitcairn's Isi^AND, the next in our route, is peopled by 
the descendants of seme English mutineers and natives 
of Taheit^ (Otaheite,) whom they brought with them. 
The men are tall and well formed; and their hair is loiig 
and lank. They wear straw hats, with a few featheis by 
way of ornament; and on their shoulders they have a 
mantle, reaching to the knees, and bound about the waist 
with a girdle ; both made of the bark of the paper mul- 
berry-tree. The females are lovely and modest. 

The Georgian Islands, so called in honor of George 
III. next claim attention. Of this group, the chief is 
Taheite, or Otaheite^ as it has been improperly called. 
Most of these islanders are above the middle size: the 
chiefs, in particular, are a large race, few of them being 
less than six feet high, and well made. The women, too, 
are tall, especially those of superior rank; but some of 
the lower classes are short. Their natural complexion is 
that of an European brunette; and their hair is black and 
icoarse. The women cut their 's short; but the men allow 

What is faid of their habitations and eanoes ? — By whom is Pit- 
cairn's island peopled ? — How are the inhabitants described ?— From 
whom do the Georgian islands receive their names, and which is the 
l>rincipal one ?— How are the inhabitants described ? 
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it to flow over their shoulders, or tie it in a knot on the 
top of their heads. Both sexes dress nearly alike, except 
a helt of cloth, called maro, worn by the men about the 
middle. A piece of printed calico, with a hole in it to 
admit the head, hangs down before and behind, but b 
<^en at the sides, leaving the arms at full liberty. A 
square piece of doth is folded round the waist of the men, 
and above the bosom of the females: this is confined by a 
girdle, and hangs down as low as the knees of the former, 
but to the ankles of the latter. Besides this, the women 
often throw a square piece of fine white cloth over the 
whole, by way of cloak. Their legs and feet are bare; 
but their heads and faces are shaded by large bonnets of 
matting or cocoa-nut leaves. They are fond of beads, 
ear-rings, and other ornaments. The houses of these 
people are mere sheds, built amidst groves of trees near 
the coast. The floors are strewed with dried grass, and 
covered with mats, so as to form a cushion, upon which 
they sit in the day and sleep at night. Their furniture 
comprises only a stool, and a few blocks of wood, slightly 
hollowed at the top, which serve as pillows. These sheds 
are principally used as dormitories; for the inhabitants 
take their meals under the shade of the nearest tree. 
The clothes they wear in the day, cover them at night; 
and the floor is the common bed of the whole household. 
The diiefs occasionally have another kind of bouse, small 
and portable, and enclosed on all sides with cocoa-nut 
leaves, yiet not so as to be impervious to the air. In these 
the chiefs and their wives sleep alone, while the rest of 
the family occupy the common dwelling. Besides the 
houses belonging to individuals, they have large build- 
ings, two or three hundred feet in length, and from forty. 
to fifty in breadth, which are common to all the people 

What is said of their dress ? — And of their ornaments ? — How am 
their houses described ? — What is said respecting the houses of the 
chie&?— And of the public buildings ? 
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of the difltrict. Since the settlement of Christian nus- 
•ionaries here, a superior mode of building has been in- 
troduced aokong the chiefs, and it is gradually making its 
way among the lower orders. The government is aa 
hereditary monarchy, which, in 1819, w^^ modelled by 
the missionaries after the English constitution; and a 
code of laws was then for the first time given to the 
people. 

These islands are frequently denominated the Wind^ 
ward JsleSf in contradistinction to the Leeward, or Soci- 
ety Isles, a group at a little distance to the northwest; 
the inhabitants of which are of the same race, and have 
similar manners and customs. 

In both these groups, society now presents an aspect 
very different from that which it exhibited at their first dis- 
covery in 1767, and for some years afterwards. Through 
the persevering labors of the missionaries sent from Eng- 
land in 1797, idolatry, with many of its superstitious 
customs and baneful consequences, has been entirely 
subverted in Taheite and eight of the other islands. In- 
fanticide has been abolished; and the sacrificing of 
prisoners of war renounced : the suppression of many per- 
nicious amusements has been effected; and a professed 
reception of Christianity avowed. Political and social 
institutions have also been established; printing presses 
have been set up, from which portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the native dialect of the islanders, with books 
necessary for carrying on the work of instruction, have 
issued: and a public library haa^ been instituted at Ta- 
heite, for the benefit of the Georgian islands. 

Northeast of these islands lie the Mar<iuesas, a group 

What is said of the change introduced into this island by chrisliani 
missionaries? — How were the Otaheite and the Society Islands 
formerly distinguished ? — When were missionaries first sent to these 
islanda P — What more full account is given of the effects of their la • 
Von ? — ^Where are the Marquesas ' 
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inhabited bj a race, wiiich all navigators agree in repre- 
senting as remarkable for their stature, the beautiful pro- 
portions of their bodies, and the^ singular regularity of 
their features. They are tall, strong, and active; with 
frank and open countenances; generally of a light brown 
color: some approach the shade of Malabar Indians; 
but others are little darker than a sun-burnt European. 
They have large black eyes, handsome teeth, and general- 
ly^ flat noses, though some are aquiline. Black, auburn, 
and flaxen hair, is alternately seen, sometimes long and 
smooth, sometimes rough and curling; but in no instance 
red or woolly. They scarcely wear any clothing; the 
platted bark of the mulberry-tree, tied like a girdle about 
the loins, with the ends hanging down in front, suffices 
for the men; and the women have only a piece of the 
country cloth wrapped round the waist, and reaching near- 
ly to the knee, with a stripe of the same material thrown 
carelessly over the shoulders. Xheir hair is suffered to 
float in loose tresses in the wind. A large palm leaf 
supplies the place of a parasol, and sometimes they wrap 
the corner of their scarfs about their heads, particularly 
afler emerging from the sea; for both sexes are dexterous 
swimmers, and spend a considerable portion of their time in 
the water. Their whole bodies are tattooed: many of the 
liien allow their beards to grow to the full length; others 
cut or shave them in part, and form them into locks, from 
which they suspend sharks' teeth, and a variety of things 
which they consider ornamental. Sometimes they wear 
fantastical head-dresses, composed of the rind of cocoa- 
nut shells, feathers, or any articles that fancy may dictate. 
Their houses, built in valleys, or on the sides of hills, aro 
better constructed than those of Taheite, though upon a 

How are the persons of the mhabitants described ? — ^What is said 
of their clothing? — What is said of their hair, an4 of their habit of 
covering their heads ?— In what manner do they (lisfigure their pei» 
•ons ?— In what manner do they build their houses ? 
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flimilar plan, and are covered with leaves of the hr^ad* 
fruit tree. Their furniture consists only of a few woodea 
bowls and calabashes. Their canoes are composed of 
seyeral pieces, badly fastened together, and easily over- 
set. Their weapons are lances, pikes, and clubs; and 
they also use the sling, but are not y^ry expert at hitting 
a mark. No form of government appears to be establish- 
ed among these islanders; and their religious ceremonies 
are extremely superstitious. Under such circumstances, 
it is no wonder that their manners should be profligate and 
licentious; yet, though they do not hesitate to pilfer from 
strangers, they are scrupulously honest among themselves. 
The levity of these people is very remarkable; the move- 
ments of their minds are rapid and variable, leaving no 
durable impression behind them. Tbe slightest accident 
to one of their own countrymen, or even to a stranger, 
1^11 excite them to tears; but these as suddenly give 
place to the most lively joy, if a new or extraordinary ob- 
ject strike their senses. When first visited by Europeans, 
nails excited their desires, and nails alone would they 
take in exchange, though they were totally ignorant of 
their utility, and only used them as ear-pendants, or neck- 
laces; as soon, however, as they had sight of a looking- 
glass, nails lost all value with them, and looking-glasses 
became the objects of their desire; yet these were as 
speedily supplanted by whistles, — which in their turn gave 
place to small knives; and knives themselves were super- 
seded by colored glass beads, which, after an ephemeral 
reign, were as much contemned as any of the former 
articles. In short, a riband, a shred of red bloth, a color- 
ed feather, or any trifle, always obtained a preference 
over a hatchet, a saw, or some useful tool, which other 

What is said of their canoes and weapons of defence ? — And of 
their frovernment, religion, and character? — What Earopean object 
first attracted their attention ? — ^What comparison is mode betweea 
them and other islanders in the Pacific Ocean ? 
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islanders in the Pacific Ocean seek with the ntmost 
avidity. 

Northeast of the Marquesas, are Inoraham's Group, 
or Washinoton Islands, the inhabitants of which are 
described as the handsomest race in the South Seas. The 
men are stout and well made, with regular features, 
strongly marked by an air of urbanity. Their complex- 
ions, naturally, are not darker than those of Europeans, 
though rendered almost black by general tattooing. The 
women have pleasing countenances, but inelegant forms, 
being inclined to corpulency. Their curled hair they 
ornament in a very becoming manner with a white band; • 
and they are tattooed only on the hands, arms, ears, and 
fips. The men are temperate, and have few diseases; 
the women are licentious. A piece of cloth, wrapped 
carelessly about the loins, constitutes the only clothing of 
these people, yet they are fond of ornaments, particularly 
head-dresses: as, large helmets of cocks' feathers; a 
kind of diadem, made of the fibres of the cocoa-^ut, set 
with mo^er-of-pearl ; or a hoop of soft wood, from which 
are suspended rows of strings. Some have large leaves 
stuck in their hair. Neck ornaments are various, and 
wornby all classes. The houses of these islanders, which 
are long and narrow, are composed of a few posts and 
bamboos entwined with leaves of the cocoa-tree and fern. 
The sloping roof is covered with dried leaves of the 
bread-fruit tree; %nd the interior is divided into two com- 
partments by a beam laid across the floor. The front 
division is paved; but the farther part is covered with 
mats, upon which the whole family sleep promiscuoudy. 
Their calabashes^ arms, clubs, drums, &c. are suspended 
against the walls, or from the roof; and behind a small 
partition at one end of the building, they keep their most 

Where are the Washington islands ?— How are tlie persons of the 
inhabitants described ?— What is their dress ?— What is said of their 
ornaments ?— What description is given of their houses ? 
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▼daable effects. Near each house are several holes, or 
pits, covered with branches and leaves, in which are kept 
the stock of provisions, consisting chiefly of baked fish, 
end a kind of sour dough, made of the tarb-root and bread- 
fruit. Many of the principal people have banqueting 
halls, at a short distance from their dwellings: to these 
the women are never admitted, though at home they sit 
in common with the men. Their food and cookery are 
very simple; for, besides pork, their principal dish is tho 
dough just alluded to, with yams, taro-root, and bread- 
fruit. Fish, which also forms part of their diet, they 
catch by diving to the bottom of the sea, and spreading it 
with the bruised leaves of a plant that grows among the 
rocks: these produce intoxication in the fishes, in which 
state they rise to the surface and are easily taken. 
Banana-leaves serve here for plates and dishes. These 
people are cannibals; and in times of scarcity make no 
scruple to feed upon etich other. 

Westward of the Georgian Group, are the Friendly 
Islands, so called by Captain Cook from the kind dis- 
position manifested by the natives towards himself and his 
crew. The people are not remarkably tall, though many 
exceed six feet in height; and they are all strong, healthy, 
and well made. Their features are various, and many 
good European faces are met with among them. The 
females differ less from the men in features than in their 
general contour, which is sometimes the model of perfect 
S3rmmetry. The usual complexion is rather darker than 
the copper color; some are of a true olive; and many of 
the women much fairer. The dress generally consists of 
a piece of cloth, or a mat, wrapped round the waist, con- 
fined by a girdle, and hanging down, like a petticoat, to 

In what manner are their provision kept? — What is said of their 
banqueting halla ? -^ What is their food ? — Where are situated the 
Friendly islands ?— How are Che persons of the inhabitants described ^ 
*-What is their dress? 
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the middle of the leg. The tipper part of thk garment it 
Jiiafficient to cover the head and shoulders; hut it is usual- 
ly sofiered to hang down. The large pieces of cloth and 
fine matting are confined, to the superior classes; the com* 
mon people often wear only a covering of leaves, or a 
kind of belt, called the maro. Both sexes are fond of 
ornaments; as necklaces of berries and flowers^ or of 
shells, birds' bones, sharks V teeth, &c. Tortoise-shell 
bracelets are worn, as are also ear ornaments. Such at 
can procure cocoa-nut oil, rub themselves all over with 
it; and the females endeavor to enhance their beauty by 
covering themselves with a fine powder. The first Eu- 
ropeans who visited these islands, described the inhabit- 
ants as possessing many amiable qualities, with a gentle* 
ness of character and disposition that distinguished them 
from most other savage or semibarbaroas tribes: subse- 
quent experience, however, has partly dispelled this illu^ 
sion, and they now appear ferocious and sanguinary. In 
their wars with each other, they exhibit features of bar«* 
barous cruelty, and are not exempt from the imputation 
of cannibalism. Three of nine missionaries, who landed 
in Tongataboo in 1797, fell victims to the barbarity or 
superstitions of the people; and in 1806, the ship Portau* 
Prince was treacherously seized, and twenty-six of her 
crew were massacred. . Since 1B2S, fresh atte^1pt8 have 
been making to diffuse the blessings of Christianity among 
these islanders, apparently under favorable circumstances. 
A few degrees north of this cluster, are the Naviga- 
tors' Islands, the inhabitants of which nearly equal the 
Patagonians in stature. They are very stout made, and 
their ordinary height is six feet. Their bodies are so 

What is said of tb^ fondness for ornaments ?-«-What account is 
giren of them by the first Eoropeans wl» vi«ted them?-^How <to 
Siese people conduct their wars ? — What account is giren of the 
christian musionaries among them ?— Where are Navigators' Islands ' - 
—How are the persons of the inhabitants described ? 
31 
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painted, or tattooed, that at a distance they seem clothed; 
yet they are quite naked, except that a girdle of sea-weed 
encircles their loins. Their countenances are fierce; 
and their long hair, turned up all round, adds to their 
ferocious aspect. The women are tall, slender, and 
graceful; but disgustingly profligate and immodest. Ail 
the villages in these islands are built on the sea shore, or 
on the banks of streams that fall into the ocean; and as the 
inhabitants always pass from one to another in canoes, 
they obtained the title of Navigators from the first Euro- 
peans who visited them. Most of the villages are in 
delightful situations; the huts being built beneath fruit- 
trees, which afibrd a constant shade ; while the fruits and 
nutritiouil roots that grow almost spontaneously around 
them, insure a ready support for the inmates and the few 
animals they possess. If, therefore, they labor, it is for 
something agreeable rather than useful. Their canoes 
are very small, and easily overturned; but the islanders 
ate such expert swimmers, that they seem to use them 
only as means of resting themselves. In building their 
huts, their principal object is protection against the solar 
rays; they are, therefore, simply roofs, with blinds for 
sides, which are open towards the wind, and closed only 
to exclude the sun. Very little furniture is used; and a 
few clean mats serve the twofold purpose of seats and 
beds. 

The last group we shall visit is that of the Sandwich 
Islands, where our great circumnavigator Captain Cook 
was unhappily killed, by the sudden frenzy of the natives, 
in 1779. They lie at a considerable distance north of 
the Georgian Islands, and on the Other side of the equator. 
Owhyhee, or more properly HatDaiiy where the catastrophy 
alluded to happened, is the largest of them. The natives 

What is said of their villages ?— And of their canoes ? — What is 
said of their huts and furniture ?— Where are the Sandwich Islands? 
—Which is the largest one of them, and what is said of it? 
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are in general above the middle size, and wellmade; they 
walk gracefully, run nimbly, and are capable of bearing 
great fatigue; yet, upon the whole, the men are some- 
what inferior, in point of strength and activity, to the 
Friendly Islanders, and the women less delicately limbed 
than those of Taheitl. Their complexion, also, is darker 
than that of the Taheitans, and they are not altogether so 
handsome a people: many, however, of both sexes, have 
fine open countenances; and the women, in particular, 
have good eyes and teeth, with a sweetness and sensibility 
of look that render them very engaging. Their hair is of 
a very dark brown color, sometimes curling, sometimes 
straight. In disposition, these people are mild and affec- 
tionate, equally distinct from the levity and fickleness of 
the Taheitans as from the gravity and reserve of the 
Friendly Islanders. Mothers show a remarkable degree 
of tenderness for their children, and pay the greatest 
attention to their wants. Both sexes display great in- 
genuity, and are dexterous imitators of such arts of civil 
life as they observe among their European and Anglo- 
American visiters. Hence civilization has made more 
progress here than in any other part of Polynesia. To 
promote it, the late king, with his queen, and eight of his 
favorite associates, made a visit to England in 1824^ but 
soon after their arrival, the king and queen were both 
seized with the measles^ followed by a pulmonary affec- 
tion, which rapidly termmated their existence, although 
both were in the prime of life. The father of this prince, 
with the assistance of two Englishmen, who had settled at 
Hawaii, encouraged the natives to the prosecution of 
several useful trades; and he likewise obtained various 
European and American artificers, who imparted to his 
subjects a knowledge of mechanics. He was also anxious 

How are the persons of the inhabitants described ?~-^hat is said 
of their dispositions ? — ^What progress has ciyilization here made ?— 
What ii said of a visit made by these islanders to Great Britain? 
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to obtain a navy, and prerailed upon Captain VanconTory 
the English navigator, ini 1794, to lay doiim his first keel; 
and to industriously did he apply to this object, that in 
eight years he built upwards of twenty vessels, from 
.twenty-five to seventy tons each; some of them copper 
bottomed. This navy gave him a great superiority oyer 
his neighbors, and enabled him not only to sail to the 
different isles in his immediate vicinity, for the purposes 
of war or trade, but also to undertake voyages to the north- 
west coast of America in commercial pursuits. He also 
had a brick-built palace, with glazed windows, in the 
European style, defended by a battery of ten guns^ and 
he raised a body of between two and three hundred 
guards, who go on duty to the sound of the drum and fife^ 
and relieve each other, calling out 'All's well!' every 
half-hour. These guards were dressed in uniforms, con* 
sisting of blue great coats with yellow facings. This 
prince allowed Christian missionaries to settle in his terri- 
tories; for he perceived that their example and admoni- 
tions tended to improve the civil condition of his people: 
of their spirtual advantage he seems to have been- reck- 
less; for the ancient idolatry was continued till the time 
of his death, and he could never be induced to make a 
puplic confession of Christianity, though he never op^ 
posed it. Under his successor (the king who died ia 
England,) a complete revolution in this respect took place. 
The sovereign and all his chief counsellors were baptized; 
idolatry was formally denounced; and the idols themselves 
were burned or thrown into the sea. Christian churches 
have been built, and schools established; epistolary cor<- 
respondence is carried on between the chie& of the 

What fact ii stated in connexion with the ii«ine of Tancouver?-^ 
And what is mid of a palace built in £uropf*-aa style P—- What p(Scj 
was adopted here in relation to missionanev f — What moral chang* 
has taken place with the islanders ?— What is the present eonditioB 
of them f 
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several islands; and among the common people there m 
such a demand for spelling-books, paper, pens, slates, &c. 
that the missionaries are utterly incapable of meeting it. 
In short, civilization is making a rapid march; and it is 
but reasonable to conclude that, a century hence, the 
Hawaians will be to the islands of the Pacific Ocean and 
the contiguous coasts, what the English have long been 
to the world at large. 
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